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THERE is probably no word that is more misused in modern 
times than “Catholic.” It is a name used to conjure with, and 
it stands for things which excite the passions of men to an 
extraordinary degree. It is, indeed, one of the great words of 
Christianity, ripe with historic meaning, and pregnant with all- 
important consequences. It is important, therefore, that we 
should know what the name really means, and what things are 
actually embraced under it. There is only one pathway to this 
knowledge. We must, so far as practicable, divest ourselves of 
every form of provincial, sectarian, and partisan prejudice, and 
trace the word in the lines of historic investigation from its 
origin until it gained a stereotyped meaning. 

The word “Catholic” had its origin in the Greek language ; 
and the things it stands for in Christianity originated at a time 
when the Greek language was the religious language of Chris- 
tians in the West as well as in the East, in Rome and Africa and 
Gaul, as well as in Alexandria, Asia, and Antioch. The word is 
not found in the Greek Bible of the Old Testament, or the New 
Testament. It is an adjective compounded of the preposition 
«ata, meaning in this connection “throughout,” and the adjec- 
tive Sdos, “whole,” properly in the accusative, dAov or 6Any, in 
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accordance with the noun to which it is attached. These words 
are used separately often enough in the Greek Bible and in Greek 
literature, but, as compounded into an adjective, though quite 
frequently in Greek literature in the sense of “universal,” not 
until the sub-apostolic age in Christian literature. We first meet 
the word in the epistle of Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, to the 
church at Smyrna, early in the second century, in the sentence: 
“‘Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the people be, 
even as where Jesus may be, there is the catholic church” (8). 
The catholic church is the church gathered about Jesus as its 
head, just as the church of Smyrna was gathered about its 
bishop. The catholic church is thus the universal church as 
distinguished from the local church, the church throughout the 
whole world, under Jesus Christ the bishop of all; as Ignatius 
says, in this same epistle: “that he might set up an ensign unto 
all ages, through his resurrection for his saints and faithful 
people, whether among Jews or among gentiles, in one body of 
his church” (1); using o@pa, the favorite term of Paul. We 
find three uses of the word in the letter of the church of Smyrna 
on the martyrdom of Polycarp, its bishop, soon after the mar- 
tyrdom in 155 or 156. There is no good reason to question 
their genuineness. The letter is addressed “to all the sojourn- 
ing churches of the holy catholic church throughout every 
place” (1). The martyr, when arrested, offers prayer for “the 
whole catholic church throughout the habitable world” (8). 
Jesus Christ is represented as “the Shepherd of the catholic 
church throughout the habitable world” (19). It is evident, 
therefore, that in the church of Smyrna under its bishop 
Polycarp, and the church of Antioch, under its bishop Ignatius, 
the term “catholic church” had become a name for the universal 
Christian church as united to Christ the universal Shepherd, 
Bishop, and Lord. The name “catholic,” like the names 
“church” and “apostle” and ‘Christian,’ seems to have origin- 
ated in Antioch. 

Although the term does not appear in Hermas, the Roman 
prophet of this period, yet the conception does. For he uses 
the image of a tower for the church as built up of living stones 
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in four courses or generations, of apostles and prophets and 
ministers,’ just as Paul uses the image of a temple;? and he con- 
ceives of the church as the bride of Christ,3 just as Paul does.* 
Hermas frequently uses the term “oly church” for the whole 
body of Christianity united to Christ, in this following Peter 
who represents the Christian body as ‘“‘a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.”5 Justin, who represents, in his origin 
Palestine, and in his chief Christian service Rome, does not use 
the term “catholic,” but represents the unity of Christians as 
the true Israel of God in accordance with Paul® and in fulfilment 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament. The Muratorian 
Fragment, representing the Roman church of the latter half of 
the second century, uses the term ‘catholic church” twice, as 
synonymous with ‘one church spread abroad through the whole 
world.” Irenzus, bishop of Lyons, who represents Asia in 
origin, but Gaul in his ministry, writing in the last quarter of the 
second century, says that ‘the catholic church possesses one and 
the same faith throughout the whole world.”? We may say, 
therefore, that the word “ catholic’? had become a common 
name for the church throughout the world by the close of the 
second century. 

The Christian church of the second century was not only in 
conflict with Judaism and heathenism, and so passed through a 
number of persecutions with its martyrdoms; it also had to 
wage a still more difficult war against Gnosticism in its manifold 
forms. It therefore became necessary to battle for genuine 
Christianity, against the many spurious forms proposed by the 
Gnostics to make an eclectic religion by mingling Christianity 
and heathenism; and Christian writers were obliged to appeal 
for authority to the traditions of the apostolic sees and to the 
apostolic writings. The catholic church, therefore, insisted upon 
its historic unity with the apostles, as well as upon its geograph- 
ical unity throughout the world, and its mystic or vital unity 
with the enthroned and reigning Christ. Irenzus is the most 

*Sim. 9:15. 3Vis. 4:2. 51 Peter 2:5. 

2 Eph. 2: 19-22. 4Eph. 5 : 23-26. *Gal. 6:16. 7 Adv. Haer., 1, 10:3. 
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reliable exponent of this situation. He speaks of the “rule of 
the truth which he received by means of baptism.”*® “The 
church, though dispersed throughout the whole world, even to 
the ends of the earth, has received from the apostles and their 
disciples this faith,” which he defines in terms similar to the 
Apostles’ Creed.° 

The church having received this preaching and this faith, although scat- 
tered throughout the whole world, yet as if occupying but one house, carefully 
preserves it. She also believes these points just as if she had but one soul, 
and one and the same heart; and she proclaims them, and teaches them, and 
hands them down with perfect harmony, as if she possessed only one mouth. 
For although the languages of the world are dissimilar, yet the import of the 
tradition is one and the same.” 

Irenzus says: ‘‘When we refer the heretics to that tradition 
which originates from the apostles, which is preserved by means 
of the successions of presbyters in the churches,” they object to 
tradition, saying that “they themselves are wiser not merely 
than the presbyters, but even than the apostles, because they 
have discovered the unadulterated truth.” ™ 

And so the three great adjectives qualifying the church 
gradually originated “holy,” “catholic,” and “apostolic.” Writers 
differ in their use of these terms. They were often used inter- 
changeably as standing for essentially the same things. The 
adjective used in connection with the article of the church, in the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed, varies in the ancient writers. The 
original form of the Roman symbol was probably “ holy church,” 
the word of St. Peter and Hermas, which was subsequently 
enlarged to “holy catholic church” not later than the early 
years of the fourth century. 

The name ‘“‘catholic’’ thus stood for three essential things: 
(1) the vital unity of the church in Christ ; (2) the geographical 
unity of the church extending throughout the world; (3) the 
historical unity of the church in apostolic tradition. These 
things only gradually emerged from concrete forms of common 
experience into abstract forms of definition, due partly to the 
external forces of controversy, partly to internal forces of evolu- 
tion. 

8 Joid., 1, 9:4; of. 22:1. 9 Ibid., 10:1. 10 Jbid., 10:2. ™ Joid., III, 2:2. 
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It is undoubtedly true, as Irenzus and other ancient Fathers 
have stated, that there was in Christianity a sacred deposit, com- 
mitted in oral instruction by the apostles to the churches which 
they established, and which did not find complete expression in 
apostolic writings. Moreover, the church was inhabited by the 
divine Spirit, the great teacher, counsel, and guide, in accord- 
ance with the promises of Jesus and the experience as well as 
the teachings of the apostles. This deposit was used by the 
church under the guidance of the divine Spirit, when it was 
needed in the unfolding of its knowledge and of its life. It 
soon became necessary, after the death of the apostles and of 
their immediate successors, to collect in definite form some of 
the essential things of this deposit. We cannot take time to trace 
the gradual evolution of these things in the different apostolic 
sees ; but it was certainly the work of the second Christian 
century to give us the consensus of the church, in a canon of 
Holy Scripture, a creed known as the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
organization of the church in its order, discipline, and worship. 

Several important questions now emerge : 

1. If the catholic church maintains its unity with the apostles 
by historic succession, ought we not to limit the scope of 
catholicity to those things that can be proved, from apostolic 
writings, to be the teaching of the apostles? In this case the 
New Testament would be the test of catholicity, and not the 
writings of the Fathers of the second Christian century. If the 
teaching of the apostles is to be limited to that recorded in the 
writings of the New Testament, then we must either limit our- 
selves to the express teaching of the New Testament, or recog- 
nize at the same time legitimate logical deductions and practi- 
cal applications. This latter principle has been so universally 
recognized that it is hardly worth our while to argue for it. If 
this be so,then the church of the second century in its logical 
unfolding and practical application of the teaching of the New 
Testament gave the church what may be called the catholic 
type, as distinguished from the New Testament type. 

But we must go farther than this, and say that it is difficult 
to suppose that the entire teaching of the apostles is actually 
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recorded in the New Testament. The teaching of one apostle, 
Paul, dominates the New Testament. Where shall we find the 
teaching of the Twelve, commissioned by our Lord to make 
disciples of all nations and teach them his commands, unless we 
find it in the traditions of the churches which they established ? 
It is recognized by many modern historians that the Christian 
church of the second century did not follow Paul in his distinc- 
tive teachings ; but was more in accord with such teachings of 
Jesus as we find in the synoptic gospels, and with what we know 
of the mind of the Twelve only by incidental references in the 
New Testament. Arguing back from effect to cause, there 
must have been other extended and more powerful influences 
than those of Paul, leading even the Roman church in somewhat 
different lines from those Paul marked out. How can this be 
explained unless we suppose that Peter and other authoritative 
teachers gave instruction which did not find its way into writ- 
ings, but was written in the minds of their hearers and inscribed 
upon the institutions of the church ? 

When Harnack says that ‘‘only one gentile Christian, Marcion, 
understood Paul” (in the second century), ‘(and he misunder- 
stood him;”’” what is that but to imply that Paul’s theology as 
understood by Harnack had not the same preponderating influ- 
ence in the church that it has in the New Testament? But 
inasmuch as the epistles of Paul were gathered into the canon 
before the catholic epistles, and especially in the Roman church, 
may it not also imply that the church of the second century did 
not understand those epistles as some modern Germans do ; and 
may they not after all have been correct ? 

The old Protestant view that the church of the second cen- 
tury declined from the apostolic faith, as expressed in the New 
Testament, is historically impossible and incredible. Such an 
unfaithful and declining church could never have sustained the 
stress of martyrdom and have overcome the seductions of 
Gnosticism, and then have come out of the martyrdoms of the 
second and third centuries into the victories of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is not valid historical criticism which justifies the 

12 Dogmengeschichte, Vol. I (1886), p. 62. 
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interpretation of the evolution of catholic Christianity as a 
secularization of Christianity. It is not true that Greek phi- 
losophy and Roman administration secularized Christianity. 

Clement of Alexandria was more just in his estimation of the 
facts when he said: 

Perchance, philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily 
till the Lord should call the Greeks. For this was a schoolmaster to bring 
the Hellenic mind, as the Law the Hebrew, to Christ. Philosophy, therefore, 
was a preparation paving the way for him who is perfected in Christ.* 

The same may be said of the Roman administration. Phi- 
losophy was prepared by divine Providence to give Christianity 
its philosophic form for doctrine, and the Roman administration 
was prepared in the same way to give Christianity its adminis- 
trative organization. To regard all this as secularization, and as 
a victory of vanquished heathenism over Christianity, is to mis- 
interpret Christian history. It is the effort to interpret ancient 
Christianity after a modern theory which is contrary to the 
principles of the philosophy of history and any just conception 
of historical evolution. It is not strange that this theory 
results in making the history of dogma end in bankruptcy. 

It is necessary to say that New Testament Christianity is one 
thing, catholic Christianity is another, later, and in some 
respects more complete thing, however far short it may fall of 
the ideals of Christ and his apostles in other respects. 

2. The next question that emerges is whether we are to limit 
catholic Christianity to the consensus of Christianity as recorded 
in the writings of the second Christian century. We have 
already seen that we cannot limit the teaching of the apostles to 
that teaching as recorded in the New Testament. So we cannot 
limit the teaching of the catholic church to that which has been 
transmitted to us in those writings of the second century which 
have been preserved; for as many of the prophets and apostles 
of the first century were not so much writers as teachers, preach- 
ers, and organizers of churches, just so in the second century 
many of the great bishops and teachers have left us no literary 
monuments, and many of the writings of other influential teach- 


13 Strom., I, 5. 
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ers and writers have been lost. We have, therefore, only a very 
partial and incomplete literary expression of the faith and life 
of the church when it realized, emphasized, and gave expression 
in historic forms to its catholicity. The church of the third and 
fourth centuries cannot be explained merely on the basis of the 
literature of the second century. Furthermore, the divine Spirit 
was working mightily in the church and guiding the church in all 
its parts to use its sacred deposit by logical deduction and prac- 
tical application to new needs and circumstances as they arose. 
Especially in the field of the practical application of Christianity 
literary records often fail us when most needed. It is necessary 
to supplement to some extent, therefore, the literature of this 
century, if we would comprehend all that the catholic church 
stood for at the close of that century. But how far shall v we go 
in this regard and where shall we stop? 

It is necessary to include the third Christian century with the 
second in thinking of the ancient catholic church, for there is 
no evident line of cleavage between them. The processes of the 
second century did not reach their conclusion until the third 
century. The external struggles of Christian Rome with imperial 
Rome still continued, and the blood of the martyrs continued to 
attest the reality of the catholic faith and life. The integrity 
of apostolic Christianity had still to be maintained against 
various eccentricities and corruptions. The internal evolution 
of the church under the guidance of the divine Spirit went on, 
and treasures new as well as old were brought forth from its 
sacred deposits. The canon had been defined as to its first and 
second layers; but there was still uncertainty as to the apocrypha, 
the catholic epistles, and the Revelation, and other early Chris- 
tian writings. There was a consensus as to the Apostles’ Creed 
in the essentials of its primitive Roman form, but its clauses 
had not altogether reached their final form. But especially in 
the life and institutions of the church the writers of the third 
century give us important help to determine even the consensus 
of the second century. There can be no doubt that the church 
has always been influenced by external more than by internal 
forces in the formulas it has constructed at successive stages in 
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its history. It is, therefore, those features of Christianity that are 
more external which are most emphasized before the world. 
Those features which are more internal and esoteric are in the 
background of documents and writings, and in not a few 
instances are outside the scope of their discussion. In this case 
the silence of documents may be the best evidence of catholic 
consensus on such matters as were already established beyond 
controversy. It is necessary, therefore, if we would understand 
catholicity in its entire scope, to ascertain the consensus of the 
Christianity of the second and third centuries as to Christian life 
and Christian institutions as well as to Christian doctrine. It is 
especially necessary to do this because with the fourth century 
the great doctrinal discussions came into the field which were 
determined by the great ecumenical councils, fixing the ortho- 
doxy of the church, and as a result of this situation the faith of 
the church became the most prominent thing; and that cast its 
shadow over the previous centuries also, giving an exaggerated 
importance to the preparatory evolution of doctrine in those 
centuries in the statements of subsequent writers. 

3. Standing on the basis of these councils, the Greek church 
has ever named itself the Orthodox church. The question now 
arises: Are we entitled to use these definitions of orthodoxy as 
belonging to catholic Christianity? May we say that these are 
simply definitions of that which the church really believed in the 
previous centuries, and that they are only a necessary evolution 
of the sacred deposit of apostolic and catholic teaching? A 
careful study of this question makes it evident that, as we dis- 
tinguish catholic Christianity as a second stage to New Testa- 
ment Christianity, so we must distinguish orthodox Christianity 
as a third stage in the order of evolution of Christianity. We 
have no more right to put the definitions of the great ecumenical 
councils back into the catholic church of the previous centuries 
than we have to put the definitions of the catholic church of the 
second and third centuries back into the New Testament times. 

It may, however, be urged that, while this may be true of all 
the later councils, it cannot be true of the council of Nice, for 
we must regard that council as giving expression, at the begin- 
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ning of the fourth century, to the consensus of the Church of the 
previous century. But we cannot take that position in fact, for 
the Nicene council did not define the consensus of Christianity. 
It made one opinion orthodox and dominant over against a 
widely prevailing Arianism and semi-Arianism. If, moreover, 
we recognize that the first council may define the catholic faith 
by limiting orthodoxy to one of several views hitherto prevail- 
ing, and may so divide the Christian church into sections, of 
which only one can be called catholic, there is no valid reason 
why we should stop with that council, or indeed with any 
council, for it establishes the principle that to be and remain 
catholic one must accept as final the decisions of the catholic 
church on any question, in any and every age until the end of 
the world. And this is quite easy so soon as the principle is 
recognized. For we have to bear in mind that the catholic 
church has always claimed in such decisions that it is not really 
making any new doctrines, but simply defining apostolic Christian 
doctrine over against errors which have sprung up in contraven- 
tion toit. If these later definitions of catholic doctrine are to be 
regarded as really catholic, then as an inevitable consequence 
catholic and orthodox—Catholic and Roman—become prac- 
tically convertible terms. 

Moreover, we cannot limit catholicity to dogma, as many 
vainly suppose. We cannot think ourselves catholic simply 
because we agree with the Greeks in holding to the definitions 
of the great ecumenical councils. Catholic, as we have seen, 
covers not only the faith of the church, but also, indeed pri- 
marily, its institutions and its life. If, indeed, we recognize that 
there has been a sacred deposit transmitted by tradition in the 
church other than Holy Scripture, it is necessary from the very 
nature of the case to find that more largely in religious institu- 
tions and ethical life than in doctrine. If catholicity is to be 
extended to the evolution of doctrine, it must also be extended 
to the evolution of institution, and thus the whole system of 
medieval rites and ceremonies, the sacramental system, and 
papal organization come inevitably into the range of catholicity 
as necessary to constitute a truly catholic church. 
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We see all about us men on various steps leading to this goal. 
Those who insist upon the Nicene Creed as the test may be con- 
ceived as on the first step, although many of them are inconsist- 
ent enough in that they are not willing to rise to the position of 
the men of Nicza as to sacrament and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Many wish to go so far as to comprehend the dogmatic 
decisions of all the ecumenical councils, although they shrink 
from the religious life and institutions that developed in parallel 
lines with these dogmas. Still others there are who under the 
name of catholic would introduce Augustinianism in whole or in 
part. Still others would insist upon all the chief dogmas and 
institutions characteristic of the Western church before the 
Reformation, and undo all the work of reform except the single 
item of separation from the jurisdiction of Rome. But it is 
difficult to see how anyone who has gone so far should not take 
the final step. For it were mere wantonness to separate from the 
jurisdiction of Rome and break the geographical unity of the 
church for no other motive than ecclesiastical independence. 
The Reformers were compelled to this separation by great 
differences of dogma and institution, where, they at least 
thought, they followed the authority of Holy Scripture and con- 
science in its convictions, at great cost to themselves. It is 
mere perversity not to return to Rome if the conscience is con- 
vinced that Rome is right in all her great controversies with 
Protestantism. 

It is evident from what has been said that there is not only a 
confusion in men’s minds, through the different interpretations 
that they give to the name “catholic” and the things they com- 
prehend under it; but there is, indeed, real difficulty in fixing 
the limits of catholicity by historical criticism. The dust of 
centuries, the cinders of a multitude of controversies, cover it 
over. It is not such an easy problem as many imagine. 

At this point it is necessary to consider the question discussed 
so thoroughly by Harnack as to the relation of the terms 
“catholic” and ‘‘Roman.” There can be no doubt that at the 
close of the third Christian century “ Roman” and “catholic” 
were so closely allied that they were practically identical. What 
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was it historically that attached the terms “Roman” and 
“catholic” so closely together in the second and third cen- 
turies? Harnack has given a very able and thorough study of 
this question, which in all essential particulars must be recog- 
nized as historically correct. As he states, all the distinctive 
elements of catholicity found their first expression in the Roman 
church.” 

1. The Apostles’ Creed is essentially a Roman symbol. 
Professor McGiffert thinks he has shown that it was constructed 
as a protection against the errors of Marcion. This is a new 
theory favored by the fact that such controversies have been the 
historic origin of most, if not all, creeds and confessions of 
faith. But other scholars, notably Harnack, Kattenbusch, Schaff, 
and Sanday, think it was an evolution, due to the need of a 
baptismal formula, both for the instruction of catechumens, and 
as a statement of their faith as a prerequisite to baptism. I can- 
not agree with my colleague inthis matter. He recognizes that 
the creed is based on a trinitarian formula of baptism. Doubtless 
that is true, but on the basis of that formula creeds were con- 
structed in various parts of the Christian church, due doubtless 
in part to the controversies with Gnosticism, but also in part to 
the need of common formulas of instruction—and these grad- 
ually were conformed to the Roman symbol. 

2. It was in Rome that the canon of Holy Scripture first 
began to be fixed; and the Roman canon gradually became the 
norm for the entire church. 

3. The list of bishops with the doctrine of apostolic succes- 
sion appears historically first in the Roman church. 

4. The Roman constitution became the norm even for 
oriental churches. 

5. There can be no doubt that to the Roman church of the 
second century was assigned in some sense the primacy in the 
Christian church. This was due to the fact that it was in the 
capital of the Roman empire, that Christians from all parts of 
the world resorted thither; and it became in this way cosmo- 
politan, the most truly representative of all churches, the whole 


“4 Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 1, pp. 362-71. 
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church, as it were, in miniature. Rome was the center of the 
struggle of Christianity against imperial Rome—the chief seat of 
martyrdom. It had the unique advantage of having the two chief 
apostles, Peter and Paul, if not as its founders, at least as its 
chief teachers, sealing their testimony with their blood. It was 
also in Rome that the chief victories were won over Gnosticism, 
over Marcion, and later over the Montanists and the Donatists. 
To Rome all parties appealed for her opinion in matters of con- 
troversy. Rome thus became the citadel of genuine Christianity. 
It was at Rome that the Christian institutions received their 
richest and strongest development, and the Christian life had 
the largest scope for its activity in all the various manifestations 
of holy love, and the severest tests of its reality and power. 
This primacy, we may say, was universally acknowledged, 
although, especially in the third century, when the Roman 
bishops strained their primacy so as to dictate to other sees, 
their dictation was on several occasions resented and resisted. 
Before the close of the first century, Clement writes in the name 
of the Roman church a letter to the church of Corinth and sends 
representatives to heal its divisions, just as Paul had sent 
Titus on an earlier occasion. Ignatius in his epistle to Rome 
recognizes the Roman church as tpoxa@nyuévn, having the presi- 
dency, especially in love. The aged Polycarp does not shrink 
from a long journey to Rome in order to perfect communion 
with its bishop. As Harnack says, Anicetus did not go to 
Polycarp, but Polycarp to him. Irenzus says: 

Since, however, it would be very tedious, in such a volume as this, to 
reckon up the successions of all the churches, we do put to confusion all those 
who, in whatever manner, whether by an evil self-pleasing, by vainglory, or 
by blindness or perverse opinion, assemble in unauthorized meetings ; (we do 
this, I say) by indicating that tradition derived from the apostles, of the very 
great, the very ancient, and universally known church founded and organized 
at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul; as also (by point- 
ing out) the faith preached to men, which comes down to our time by means 
of the successions of the bishops. For it is a matter of necessity that every 
church should agree with this church, on account of its pre-eminent authority, 
that is, the faithful everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolical tradition has been 
preserved continuously by those (faithful men) who exist everywhere.” 

13 Adv. Haer., Ill, 3:2. 
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To go farther would be to needlessly heap up witnesses. As 
Harnack says: 

The proposition, “ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum,’’ and the 
other, that catholic virtually means Roman Catholic, are gross fictions when 
devised in honor of the temporary occupant of the Roman see, and detached 
from the significance of the Eternal City in secular history ; but applied to 
the church of the imperial capital they contain a truth the denial of which is 
equivalent to renouncing the attempt to explain the process by which the 
church was unified and catholicized.** 

There can be no doubt that the Roman Catholic church of 
our day is the heir by unbroken descent to the Roman catholic 
church of the second century, and that it is justified in using the. 
name ‘“catholic’’ as the name of the church, as well as the name 
“Roman.” But this does not by any means imply that all that 
is Roman, or has been Roman since the third century, may be 
included under the term ‘‘catholic.” Nor does it determine 
whether other Christian churches may in our day rightly claim 
to be catholic. That depends upon the decision we may give to 
other questions we must now consider. 

We must now return to the church of the second and third 
centuries—the ante-Nicene church. There can be no doubt 
that the church at that time was catholic and that it was 
possessed of all the elements of catholicity. As we have seen 
these were: (1) A consciousness of geographical unity in one 
church spread throughout the world. (2) A historical unity by 
succession with the apostles. This involves that nothing shall 
be regarded as catholic that cannot be derived as a normal 
development of the apostolic church. (3) A vital or mystic 
unity with Christ. This involves that Christian life and worship, 
as instituted by the historic Christ and maintained by union 
with the reigning Christ, shall be conserved as making the 
church truly holy. 

We have seen that catholic Christianity expressed its unity in 
the canon of Holy Scripture and in the old Roman Creed, both 
of which were regarded as apostolic. If holding these be the 
test of catholicity all organized Christian churches are catholic 
—Lutheran and Reformed, Congregational, Methodist, and 

6 Vol. I, p. 371. 
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Baptist—as well as Anglican, Greek, Oriental, and Roman. 
But it is evident that these documents give only a partial expres- 
sion of catholic Christianity. The writers of the second Chris- 
tian century exhibited a consensus with the apostolic church and 
also with the church throughout the world in other things no 
less essential to Catholicity than Holy Scripture and Creed. 

The most essential thing in catholic unity is unity in Christ. 
This, in the consensus of the ante-Nicene church, consists in two 
things —the ethical unity of love and the religious unity in the 
holy eucharist. Both of these appear in the letter of Pliny to 
Trajan at the opening of the first Christian century. Both appear 
in the Teaching of the Apostles at about the same time. Chris- 
tian love, in its Christ-like form of self-sacrificing love to the 
brethren, enemies, and persecutors, is the first thing in the way 
of Life, of the two ways which begin this document. In the 
second part, the holy eucharist is the pure sacrifice, the spiritual 
food and drink of the church to be partaken of only by those 
baptized into the name of the Lord. 

1. Let us look a little more closely at the catholic ethical 
principle. There is nothing in which catholic consensus is so 
distinct as in this. Justin and the other apologists make it the 
characteristic thing in the Christian life. Hermas brings out 
distinctly Christian love as a council of perfection. He puts it 
in the form of a parable where the servant not only keeps all the 
commands of his master, but does a good work besides to the 
vineyard. This is then interpreted as follows: 

Keep the commandments of the Lord, and thou shalt be well-pleasing to 
God, and shalt be enrolled among the number of them that keep his com- 
mandments. But if thou do any good thing outside the commandments of 
God, thou shalt win for thyself more exceeding glory and shalt be more 
glorious in the sight of God than thou wouldst otherwise have been.” 

Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephesians, says that: 


Love is the way that leadeth up to God. (9.) Let us be zealous to be imi- 
tators of the Lord, vying with each other who shall suffer the greater wrong, 
who shall be defrauded, who shall be set at naught. (10.) 


Irenaeus, after referring to the tradition of doctrine and 


17 Sim. 5: 3. 
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ancient constitution of the church and the succession of the 
bishops, mentions in his climax 


the pre-eminent gift of love, which is more precious than knowledge, more 
glorious than prophecy, and which excels all other gifts (iv. 8), 


with an evident use of 1 Cor., chap. 13, and he makes this love 
characteristic of the Catholic church as distinguished from all 
heretics (IV, 7, 9). 

Indeed, this ethical principle of holy love alone enables us to 
explain the organic unity of the catholic church and the primacy 
of Rome. Ignatius sees in the Roman church “the presidency 
of love.” Clement, writing as the head of the Roman church of 
Corinth, uses no other authority than that of love: 


Let him that hath love in Christ fulfil the commandments of Christ. Who 
can declare the bond of the love of God? Who is sufficient to tell the majesty 
of its beauty? The height, whereunto love exalteth, is unspeakable. Love 
joineth us unto God; love covereth a multitude of sins; love endureth all 
things, is long-suffering in all things. There is nothing coarse, nothing arro- 
- gant in love. Love hath no divisions, love maketh no seditions, love doeth 
all things in concord. In love were all the elect of God made perfect; with- 
out love nothing is well-pleasing to God; in love the Master took us unto 
himself; for the love which he had toward us, Jesus Christ our Lord hath 
given his blood for us by the will of God, and his flesh for our flesh, and his 
life for our lives. 

Ye see, dearly beloved, how great and marvelous a thing is love, and 
there is no declaring its perfection. Who is sufficient to be found therein 
save those to whom God shall vouchsafe it? Let us therefore entreat and 
ask of his mercy that we may be found blameless in love, standing apart 
from the factiousness of men (49, 50). 


Dionysius of Corinth at a later date, writing to Soter, the 
bishop of Rome, says: 


From the beginning it has been your practice to do good to all the breth- 
ren in various ways, and to send contributions to many churches in every 
city; thus relieving the want of the needy and making provision for the 
brethren in the mines, by the gifts which you have sent from the beginning. 
You Romans keep up the hereditary customs of the Romans, which your 
blessed bishop Soter has not only maintained, but also added to, furnishing 
an abundance of supplies to the saints and encouraging the brethren from 
abroad with blessed words as a loving father his children.* 


Hippolytus, bishop of Portus and Roman martyr, compares 
18 EusEBIus, Church History, 1V, 23:10. 
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the church to a ship tossed in the great deep of the world, whose 
skilled pilot is Christ, and the ropes that bind her together are 
the love of Christ.” The unity of the church is in holy love 
which binds Christians to him and to one another. The primacy 
of Rome was recognized because she was the champion of Chris- 
tianity in holy love. The church of Smyrna says: 

The martyrs, as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we cherish as they 
deserve for their matchless affection toward their own King and Teacher. 
May it be our lot also to be found partakers and fellow-disciples with them. 
(17-) 

Rome was the martyr church above all others. In her the 
two chief apostles, Peter and Paul, suffered with a great multi- 
tude from all lands in the dreadful blood-bath of Nero, which is 
the undertone of the book of Revelation. In her Ignatius of 
Antioch, Clement, Hippolytus, Justin, and a host of Christian 
heroes suffered and died for the faith. In her St. Cecilia, St. 
Agnes, and a multitude of matrons and virgins offered up them- 
selves in loving sacrifice to Christ. The Roman church has its 
foundations in martyrs’ blood, and this more than anything 
else makes her pre-eminent and perpetuates her pre-eminence. 
In Rome one feels close to the martyrs, in touch with original 
Christianity. If only the Roman church had maintained her 
pre-eminence in love, no one would ever have denied her pri- 
macy. If she had been content to follow the master as the ser- 
vant of all the churches, she would have easily ruled them all. 
But when she began to substitute legal constitutions and physi- 
cal force for the moral influence of love, she erred from the fun- 
damental catholic principle. But what other church can cast 
the stone at her for this fault? It is a common fault of them 
all. If only Rome would renew her first love, the reunion of 
the catholic church would be assured. 

2. The holy eucharist was the religious principle of union with 
Christ. There can be no doubt that the consensus of the ante- 
Nicene church was that it was an eating of the flesh of Christ 
and the drinking of his blood as a sacrifice. It is most common 
to regard it, as in the Teaching of the Apostles, as a fulfilment of 


19 Christ and Antichrist, 59. 
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the prediction of the pure sacrifice of the prophet Malachi 
(Mal. 1:11). Thus Ignatius early in the century says: 


I desire the bread of God which is the flesh of Christ, who was of the 
seed of David, and for a draught I desire his blood, which is love incorrupt- 
ible.” 

Be ye careful to observe one eucharist, for there is one flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and one cup into union with his blood; there is one altar, as 
there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and the sdeacons, my 
fellow-servants, that whatsoever ye do, ye may do it after God.” 

Justin says : ; 

For not as common bread or as common drink do we receive these ; but 
in like manner as Jesus Christ our Savior, having been made flesh by the 
word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so likewise have we 
been taught that the food which is blessed by the prayer of his word, and 
from which our blood and flesh by transmutation are nourished, is the flesh 
and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.” 


And 


So he then [that is, Malachi] speaks of those gentiles, namely us, who in 
every place offer sacrifice to him; 7. ¢., the bread of the eucharist and also 
the cup of the eucharist.% 


Irenzus says : 


He [that is, Jesus] has acknowledged the cup (which isa part of the 
creation) as his own blood, from which he bedews our blood; and the 
bread (also a part of the creation) he has established as his own body from 
which he gives increase to our bodies.™ 

The consensus of the ante-Nicene church is that the eucharist 
is a thank-offering, after the teaching of Paul. But about this 
consensus gathered in the course of time a cloud of theories 
which has obscured the original meaning of this essential insti- 
tution of the Christian religion. Having lost sight of the 
ancient distinction between different kinds of sacrifices, when 
the Augustinian doctrine of sin became dominant in the church, 
the conception of the sacrifice as a sin-offering to a great extent 
took the place of the primitive conception that it was a eucharis- 
tic or thank-offering. This later view of it is rejected in the 
Articles of Religion in the clause: 

2 Romans, 7. 2 Apol., I, 66. 

t Phil., 4. %3 Trypho., 41. % Adv. Haer., V, 2:2. 
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Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said 
that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead to have remission 
of pain or guilt, are blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. 


But unfortunately they did not substitute therefor the ancient 
catholic conception of sacrifice. In this respect the liturgy of 
the holy communion of the Church of England is more catholic, 
although the language may be interpreted in such a spiritualiz- 
ing sense as to empty the sacrifice of its catholic meaning. It 
is to be feared that the English Reformers actually had that 
intention, and that the Anglican ordinal was not intended by 
those who framed it to ordain priests to celebrate sacrifice, 
although the Anglican archbishops in their response to Leo 
XIII. seem to interpret it as intending real priesthood and real 
sacrifice. The participation in the holy communion as a sacri- 
ficial feast was the consensus of the ante-Nicene church. This 
has also been overlaid with theories as to the mode of the pres- 
ence of the flesh and blood of Christ, which do not belong to 
the catholic faith. It is one of the most important movements 
of our times that there has been a return to the original catholic 
conception, not only in the Anglican church, but in the Roman 
church, and in many Protestant theologians. Here again is a 
thread which may soon ‘become a rope to bind the church in 
catholic unity. 

I have taken considerable time to unfold these more vital 
principles of catholic unity, because they are usually ignored in 
the discussions of the subject, in the interest of the more exter- 
nal marks of dogma and ecclesiastical organization. In fact, as 
Dr. Allen has shown in his Christian Institutions, the development 
of the historical episcopate was due to the needs of a proper 
celebration of the holy eucharist, as may be seen in the epistles 
of Ignatius, as well as to the needs of ecclesiastical government 
and discipline. It was in the ancient catholic church, as in the 
church of all ages, that vital principles determine the formal 
principles, although later the vital principles are too often 
cramped by the forms of their own creation. 

Although the Church of Rome in its dogmatic teaching has 
overlaid the catholic conception of the holy eucharist with the 
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dogma of transubstantiation, and pressed the eucharist behind 
the sin-offering, yet that cannot be said of the ceremony of the 
mass, which is free in its language and ceremonies from both of 
these conceptions. No one can deny that the Roman church, 
the Greek church, and all the oriental churches are catholic in 
this particular. But what of the Protestant bodies? Is the 
Church of England catholic in this respect? Do its standards 
represent the catholic experience in the celebration of the holy 
eucharist? The “Articles of Religion” cannot be so explained ; 
“The Book of Common Prayer” may be; but it is at least doubt- 
ful whether that was the intention of its original authors. It 
was, however, the intent of the Elizabethan Reformers to make 
it possible for Catholic and Protestant to use the ‘Common 
Prayer” alike. This may be shown from the history of the 
times. The best that can be said of other Protestant churches 
is that they are not anti-catholic in this particular, and that there 
is a tendency among them to return to the primitive catholic 
conception. 

We shall now resume the more formal tests and apply them 
also. Geographical unity has been lost by the Protestant 
churches—by the Church of England more than any other; for 
the Church of England is so strictly a national church that she 
is confined to the Anglo-Saxon race. She not only has no com- 
munion with the Roman Catholic church, but she also has no 
communion with the sister national churches. In this respect 
she is farther off from catholicity than the Lutheran church, 
which is represented in many lands, and which even in the 
United States is a stronger body numerically than the Protestant 
Episcopal church. The Church of England is still farther off from 
catholicity in this respect than the Reformed or Presbyterian family 
of churches, which is the most widespread and most numerous of 
all Protestant bodies, and which has always recognized the 
Anglican and Lutheran bodies as her sisters, and has always 
been ready to commune with them. The Reformed or Presby- 
terian churches have always made more of catholicity in its geo- 
graphical form than the Church of England. One looks in vain 
in the “Articles of Religion” for any conception of a catholic 
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church. But in the Westminster Confession it is very promi- 
nent. 

The catholic or universal church which is invisible, consists of the whole 
number of the élect that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under 
Christ, the head thereof, and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all, The visible church, which is also catholic, or universal 
under the gospel (not confined to one nation as before under the Law), con- 
sists of all those throughout the world that profess the true religion together 
with their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God, out of which there is ordinarily no possibility of salvation. 

The Westminster divines conceived of an ecumenical council 
of Reformed churches. Their chief purpose was to reform the 
Church of England in accordance with the teachings of Holy 
Scripture and the example of the best Reformed churches of the 
continent, and to enter into closer union and fellowship with them. 
But the Church of England held aloof, content to be simply a 
national church. 

The Church of England asserts her catholicity by maintaining 
apostolical succession through the threefold ministry. For this 
she has struggled as if she realized that her very existence 
depended upon it. But is she in this respect so very much 
superior to other sister-churches of the Reformation? It may 
be doubted. For many of them likewise claim apostolical suc- 
cession for their ministry—they also have the three orders— 
bishops, elders, and deacons; only their orders are orders of the 
congregation and not of the diocese; and they claim that, 
though this succession for many centuries ran through a line of 
presbyters and not diocesan bishops, these presbyters were the 
only catholic bishops, the bishops of the first and second cen- 
turies being parochial and not diocesan. So far as a reconcilia- 
tion with Rome is concerned, since the decision of Leo XIII., 
the Church of England has no advantage whatever over the 
Reformed churches in this matter of apostolic succession. Any 
advantage she may have is limited to her own estimation of her- 
self. Newman tells us how he was caught in the Anglican Via 
Media: 


The Anglican disputant took his stand upon antiquity or apostolicity, the 
Roman upon catholicity. The Anglican said to the Roman: “ There is but 
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one faith, the ancient, and you have not kept it.” The Roman retorted: 
‘There is but one church, the Catholic, and you are out of it.”” The Angli- 
can urged: ‘“ Your special beliefs, practices, modes of action are nowhere in 
antiquity.” The Roman objected: ‘ You do not communicate with any one 
church besides your own and its offshoots, and you have discarded principles, 
doctrines, sacraments, and usages, which are and ever have been received in 
the East and the West.” 


Newman continues: 


The true church as defined in the creeds was both catholic and apostolic ; 
now, as I viewed the controversy in which I was engaged, England and Rome 
had divided these notes or prerogatives between them; the cause lay thus, 
Apostolicity versus Catholicity.™ 

He tells us how it was the woras of St. Augustine — Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum—quoted by Wiseman in an article in the 
Dublin Review, August, 1839, that opened his eyes to see that 


the deliberate judgment, in which the whole church at length rests and 
acquiesces, is an infallible prescription and final sentence against such por- 
tions of it as protest and secede (p. 117). 


Wiseman in that article said: 


St. Augustine has a golden sentence on that subject, which should be an 
axiom in theology. 


He quotes it in Latin from Contra Epistolam Parmeniani, Ill, 4, 
and translates it as follows: 


Therefore the entire world judges with security that they are not good 
who separate themselves from the entire world, in whatever part of the world 
(p. 154). 

This sentence made Newman a Roman Catholic. He saw 
clearly, what multitudes have seen since, that you cannot build 
catholicity on apostolicity alone; and that, where these are 
brought into conflict, catholicity in the narrower sense of uni- 
versality is sure to win. 

It has been too often overlooked by Anglicans that “ catholic” 
comprehends much more than apostolicity. It also includes holi- 
ness or purity. It was the exaggeration of that attribute that 
induced the ancient Donatists to separate from the church, and 
that influenced also the English Separatists, too often con- 
founded with Puritans and Presbyterians. It was the emphasis 


*4 Apologia, chap. iii, new edition, 1892, p. 106. 
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upon pure doctrine, pure discipline, and pure life, as more impor- 
tant than unity, that really influenced to a great extent the whole 
Protestant movement, and specially those bodies which have 
separated from the Protestant national churches. 

As we have seen, the attributes holy, apostolic, and catholic are 
so involved that they ought not to be separated—the three 
blend in true catholic unity, the three are all involved in the 
saying of Vincent of Lirens: “quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.” This is often misunderstood by taking it 
out of its context. Vincent himself defines udigue as universality, 
semper as antiquity, and ab omnibus as consensus—and the con- 
sensus as not the consensus of all Christians, but as sacerdotal 
and magisterial consensus in the church.’5 

The three are indeed combined in this sentence: 

We must collate and consult and interrogate the opinions of the ancients, 
of those, namely, who, though living in divers times and places, yet continuing 
in the communion and faith of the one catholic church, stand forth acknowl- 
edged and approved authorities.” 

Each one of these terms qualifies the other, and no one can 
be regarded as sufficient apart by itself. Doubtless the church 
should be Holy as united to Christ in all its parts, that is the most 
essential thing; it should also be apostolic, that is next in impor- 
tance; but it must also be catholic in the narrower sense of uni- 
versality, in order to be catholic in the larger sense of catholic 
unity, blending the three attributes. 

It depends altogether on what tests you apply, whether an 
individual or a church can be considered catholic or not. If we 
would be catholic we cannot become catholic, by merely calling 
ourselves by that name. Unless the name corresponds with the 
thing, it is.a sham, and it isa shame. Many earnest Christians, 
not only Anglicans, but men of every name and denomination 
of Christians, are under the influence of a catholic reaction and 
are sincerely desirous of being truly catholic, and especially of 
regaining the catholic unity of the church. When we have 
regained the thing, then we may with propriety call ourselves by 
the name. 


23 Commonitorium, 2. % Tbid., 3. 
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A great step forward in the catholic direction was taken when 
the Quadrilateral of Unity was adopted jointly by the Protestant 
Episcopal church and the Church of England. It is not a per- 
fect statement. It is easy to criticise it. It does not in all 
respects correspond with catholicity. It exceeds it in some 
respects, it falls short in others. But it is the best platform of 
catholic unity which has thus far been proposed. The truest 
catholicity is brotherly love, and if the Quadrilateral could be 
used with this vital force beneath it, it would accomplish a great 
work in the reconciliation, recatholization, and the eventual 
reunification of the Christian church. But, it is to be feared, it 
is now too late. 

When it was first issued, I was senior editor of the Presbyterian 
Review. I accepted it at once and used all my influence to 
secure its acceptance by the Presbyterian church, at great cost 
to myself. I have urged it by voice and pen with all my strength. 
I changed my ecclesiastical position, in order that I might the 
more effectually testify to it. But after all, I must say that the 
reason why it has not been more effective is that the bishops 
have done nothing whatever to make it effective, or even to con- 
vince others that they really accepted it themselves. A magnifi- 
cent opportunity has been thrown away. 

Nothing has so much injured the Church of England in the 
past as her arrogant exclusiveness as a national church. That 
has brought her into the present crisis of her history, torn by 
faction and reproached by a multitude of enemies. Her 
daughter, the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, 
has too often exhibited this baneful temper and so repelled 
multitudes who would otherwise have gladly united with her. 

If she permit that evil spirit, which is at the root of all the 
disasters to British Christianity since the Reformation, again to 
become dominant, she will forfeit her leadership as the banner- 
bearer of catholic unity. If she arrogate to herself the name 
“catholic,” which is regarded as the common inheritance of 
Christianity in some sense by all who use the Apostles’ Creed, 
not one will recognize her right to it but herself, a multitude of 
her own clergy and people will be ashamed of their church, and 
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she will become the mock of historical critics, who will not fail 
to test her by her own history, as well as by the history of the 
church at large, and by her relative importance in American 
Christianity. 

The greatest movement now going on in the world is the catho- 
lic reaction ; it 1s too great a movement to be guided or controlled 
by any leadership. God’s Holy Spirit is breaking the way for 
the revival, the recatholization and reunion of Christendom, in 
holy love. 

It must be said, however, that most Protestants do not as yet 
wish to be catholic; they desire simply to be Christians; they 
would have what they regard as the simple Christianity of Christ 
and his apostles; they would reform the church after the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. A large party would go farther 
still in an anti-catholic direction, and seek the essence of Chris- 
tianity underlying the New Testament, and especially the real 
substance of the teachings of Jesus. It is certainly true that to 
be catholic is one thing and to be Christian is another thing; the 
latter is more important than the former. We should not 
identify them. In these days men will appropriate just so much 
of Christianity as they can use, and no more. You cannot con- 
strain them by persecution, whether physical, ecclesiastical, or 
social. You cannot compel them by authority, whether of 
church or of Bible. And, after all, what is it that the Lord 
looks at most of all? It is not what we name ourselves, it is 
not what we profess, it is not what we teach to others; it is what 
we are and what we do. Far better a minimum of the sacred 
deposit of Christianity well used than the maximum “laid up in 

.a napkin.” (Luke 1g: 20.) And yet the earnest Christian should 
not be content with the minimum. Loving, growing Christianity 
strives for the maximum. Christianity so soon as it began to 
grow, grew into catholicity. The church was catholic in its early 
manhood, in its heroic age. A church which is content to be 
simply Christian remains in its infancy. A Christian who is 
content with the essence of Christianity remains in his baby- 
hood; as Paul clearly expresses it—‘‘tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men 
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in craftiness, after the wiles of error” (Eph. 4:14). That is the 
exact situation, and always has been, and always will be, the 
situation of those who wish to have only what they think to be 
the essentials of Christianity. But those who would attain 
Christian manhood, either as churches or as individuals, must rise 
to true catholicity, at least in some measure. As Paul continues 
to say, that they, 


speaking the truth in love, may grow up in all things unto him, which is 
the head, even Christ; from whom all the body fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, according to the working 
in due measure of each several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the building up of itself in love. (Eph. 4:15, 16.) 





DECADENCE OF LEARNING IN GAUL IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 


AS VIEWED ESPECIALLY IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By ARTHUR H. WILDE, 
Northwestern University. 

It is generally conceded that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
Gaul was profoundly interested in the sciences. Few would 
deny that there was a survival of this literary life into the sixth 
century; but it is the common belief that for various causes 
there was a progressive decline in letters, so that the seventh 
century, and the eighth until the time of Charlemagne, were the 
benighted period of Gallic learning. 

Now, evidences are not wanting that there was not the same 
keenness of interest in the liberal arts in Gaul in these centuries 
as in the earlier ones. 

It is not the purpose of this article—perhaps it is impossible 
—to prove that there was in the seventh and eighth centuries a 
large and healthy interest in letters. But we have evidence in 
the “Lives of the Saints” and in a few places elsewhere (waiving 
now the question of the value of the evidence) that the study 
of the liberal arts was pursued with more or less eagerness in 
different sections of Gaul. But the indications of a widespread 
decadence of learning seem to be frequent and of a sort that 
makes it difficult for us to disregard them. It may be that the 
most that can be made out is whether or not the general impres- 
sion of the condition of learning at this time is too unfavorable. 

It is not difficult to find evidence of intellectual decline in the 
early Middle Ages. Gregory of Tours in the preface to his his- 
tory notices the neglect of learning in the sixth century, and this 
testimony is of some value, as it may fairly be assumed that he 
had much more than the average culture and probably knew of 
what hespoke.* The author of the “Life of St. Urban” (bishop 


* But it may be borne in mind that two of his contemporaries were Fortunatus 
and Chilperic, who acquired considerable reputation as learned men. 
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of Langres, fifth century) declares that 

Though the life of this saint was full of all kinds of virtues, yet it has not 

been recorded by the zeal of any men of the time, because down to the times 
of Karl the Great, on account of the violence of international strife and 
internal wars, there were scarcely to be found in the Gauls those who were 
sufficiently instructed in grammar.? 
This utterance may serve as the conception in Carolingian or 
post-Carolingian times of the centuries before Karl. Then, as 
now, this monarch was glorified at the expense of the period 
before him. But there was no lack of learned men in the fifth 
or sixth century capable otf writing the deeds of Urban—indeed, 
the composition of saints’ lives is current through the whole 
period from the fourth to the ninth century. 

The purity of the Latin language suffered in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries. The writings of Gregory of 
Tours and the edicts of Chlothar II? show modifications in 
orthography and syntax. Corruptions creep into the sacred 
text. A mania for interpolation and abridgment is apparent in 
the commentaries of the period.’ Ludicrous etymologies are 
maintained.® But with all this there might exist also a vigorous 
literary interest. 

Weare informed that in the latter part of the seventh century 
there is no longer any mention of the schools of Narbonne 
and Toulouse.? But other schools, and perhaps better ones, may 
have taken their place. St. Aigulf, when he tried to reform the 
monastery of Lérins in the seventh century, was taken to a 
desert place by his monks, and there they cut his tongue out.® 
We might be surer that this was a sign of the degeneracy of the 


2 Acta Sanctorum, edited by the Bollandists, Antwerp, 1643-1786, 1866-94; 
January; II, 492, c. 1, “ Vita S. Urbani.” 


3Monumenta Germaniae Historica: “Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum 
Sectio II,” Vol. I, pp. 18-21. 


4“ Karoli Epistola Generalis,” zid., p. 80. 

SCOMPARETTI, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 128. 

° Cf. COMPARETTI, /oc. cit., p. 129. 

7DAVIC ET VAISSETTE, Histoire générale de Languedoc (Toulouse, 1872), Vol. I, 
P- 770. 

8“Vita S. Aigulfi,” in MABILLON, Acta Sanctorum (Venice, 1733), Vol. II, p. 633» 
c. 9; the author is of the ninth century. 
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times if we did not know that other saints of this period were 
uncongenial to their contemporaries. 

In the same century we find traces of an obscurantist tendency. 
St. Ouen, biographer of St. Eloi, inveighs against classical learn- 
ing—Lysias, Gracchus, Demosthenes, Tudlius, Horace, Solinus, 
Democritus, Plato and Cicero, a combination of names which 
exhibits his unfamiliarity with the ancient authors. He con- 
tinues: ‘Quid enim legentibus nobis diversa Grammaticorum 
argumenta proficiunt, cum videantur potius subvertere, quam 
aedificare?”” An example of the current ignorance occurs in 
the prologue to the life of St. Bavon: Athens is represented as 
the mother of all liberal arts and human culture (“‘humanarum 
doctrinarum”’), ‘‘where of old the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue flourished under the patronage of Pisistratus”’ (‘ ubi 
antiquitus veteris floruit scientia inguae Latinae sub Piscitrato 
auctore”’). The author further asserts that he is not conversant 
with the arguments of Aristotle, Varro, Democritus, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and the other doctors.” 

The generally unsettled character of the time made study dif- 
ficult. The clergy often resorted to revelings and the accumula- 
tion of temporal goods." Prelates hunted and went to war.” 
Monks wandered about to the scandal of their profession. A 
council had to decree that abbesses should not leave their clois- 
ters, ‘‘nisi hostilitate cogente.** Charlemagne in his ‘‘ Epistola 
de Litteris Colendis” remarks that the letters written to him from 
the monasteries show that the authors gave themselves so much 
to pious devotion that they were not able to write correctly." 
Leidrade, bishop of Lyons at about the same time, declares that 
when he became head of the church in that city the church was 


9D’ACHERY, Spicilegium (Paris, 1723), Vol. II, p. 77. 
10MABILLON, Acta, Vol. II, p. 380. 
11“ Karoli Magni Capitularia Ecclesiastica,” anno 809, c. 2, 4. 


2 Cf, Council of 742 and “Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum Sectio II,” p. 
41, c. 16. 


33“Concilium Vernense,” c. 10; Monumenta Germ. Hist., “ Legum Sectio II,” p. 35. 
%4 Ibid., c. 6, p. 34. 


8“ Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum Sectio II,” p. 79. 
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destitute of buildings and ministries." The author of the life of 
St. Gummar asserts that that worthy had had no master except 
God ; he had not learned even toread the Scripture. But he says: 

Many educated men, many wise men read the writings of the older and 
later Fathers and learn good from them, but do not incite to the performance 
of the good. Is not this man’s ignorance, then, to be preferred to their 
knowledge?” 

The author thus affirms that there were educated men in this 
time (the eighth century), though he does not reprove Gummar 
for his ignorance. 

It would not be difficult to increase the evidences of ignorance 
and degradation of taste for letters in this period. What can be 
said for its learning? Our testimony is principally in the lives 
of saints. 


We find that in the seventh century at a time when not many 
monasteries had been built in England, it was the custom for 
many to go from there to Gaul and be trained in the monasteries 
of that country; people sent their daughters thither for edu- 
cation. 

St. Protadius (died before 624) was so thoroughly versed in 


the Scriptures that no one was able to deceive him by philoso- 
phy or empty fallacy.® St. Maximus (died 625) at the age of 
seven fled to the church at Cahors to be instructed in letters ; at 
ten he was studying grammar.” Genesius, bishop of Clermont 
in Auvergne (died ca. 662), was descended from parents of the 
highest rank and from his earliest youth was committed to the 
pursuit of the liberal disciplines (‘‘liberalibus litterarum studiis 
traditus”’). It is to be noted here that Genesius.was taught the 
secular learning. S.Praiectus (died ca.674), bishop of Auvergne, 
had been consigned in youth to the archdeacon for instruction 

%6Epistola 1; in MIGNE, Patrologia Latina, Vol. XCIX, p. 871. 

7“ Vita S. Gummari,” c. 1; in Surius, De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, October 11; 
Cologne, 1618. 

8“ Vit. S. Sethridae,” c. 2; 10 January; I, 627, Bollandist, 4A. SS. 

19“ Vit. S. Protadii;” Boll., 44. SS.; 10 February; I, 413. Does this imply that 
pagan philosophy still competed in Gaul with Christian doctrine? Or is it an anach- 
ronism, applying to Protadius the virtues of saints of an earlier time ? 


» Boll., AA. SS.; 2 January; I, 91.  Jbid.; 3 June; I, 323, c. 1. 
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after he had become proficient in letters and in singing at the 
school in Issoire.** Apparently, then, provision was made at this 
time for both elementary and advanced instruction, the latter 
prosecuted very likely at the cathedral city. Ragnebert, slain 
in 675 by order of Ebroin, was educated in secular and divine 
learning at the court of the palace. He was brave of heart, of 
ready talent, skilled in military combat, and was always adorned 
with the flowers of secular wisdom - fortis corde, promptus 
ingenio, armis doctus, assidue mundanae sapientiae floribus orna- 
batur undique’’).*3 The parents of Vincent (or Madelgarius, 
[died ca. 677]|) devoted him to God and sent the boy to “men 
of proved talent to be trained in the liberal arts and sacred 
learning.” ™ 

That learning which boys usually tried to escape, S. Siviard 
(died 687, perhaps 728) pursued with the greatest zeal.*5 Godo 
(died ca. 690), grandson of Wandregisil, was conversant with 
“all secular disciplines,” a phrase which might have meant 
many other things as well as secular learning. Especially inter- 
esting is the case of Chlodulf, bishop of Mastricht (died ca. 696) : 

As was the custom with the sons of nobles, he was sent to school to be 


taught in liberal culture, and so this learned boy being well instructed from 
childhood to youth in human and divine things became proficient in them.” 


It will be remarked from this citation that not only was 
Chlodulf well educated for a considerable period of time, but it 
was the custom for other nobles’ children to have the same 


2 Jbid.; 25 January; II, 633, c. I. 

23“ Vit. S. Rag.;” 13 June; II, 695, c. 2; Boll., 4A. SS. 

4“ Vit. S. Vinc.,” zbid.; 14 July; III, 669, c. 1. 

2s“ Vit. S. Siv.;” 1 March; I, 166, c. 2. 

26 Vit.S. Godonis;” 26 May; VI, 444. 

27 Vit. S. Chlod.;” 8June; II, 127,c.1. Boll., 4A. SS. Thatit was the custom of 
nobles in other parts of Gaul to have sons trained in the liberal arts appears in “ Vit. S. 
Calminii” (duke of Aquitaine, seventh century); 19 August; III, 759, c. 3. I cannot 
forbear to add the statement of the biographer as to the outcome of sending the boy 
to school; he decided to renounce the world, but when the father heard of it, he was 
displeased and said that, while he knew clerks had a better chance of heaven, many 
laymen of good life, he was sure, had attained heaven and would attain it. (See “Vit. 
S. Land.;” Boll., 44. SS.; 17 April; Il, 490,c.2.) But the boy remained in the church 
and became bishop of Metz. 
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advantages. Furthermore, we notice from the life of St. Landri 
(died ca. 700) that boys were sent to clerical schools for culture, 
although there was no intention of devoting them to the ministry 
(‘non tamen ea ipsorum intentione ut fieret Clericus, sed ut 
nobiles decet, quo post litterarum eruditionem ad militiam tran- 
scenderet seculare sapientius deducendam”).* 

This same seventh century offered educational privileges to 
girls also. Austrude, sister of B. Baldwin, acquired letters in 
the days of her early infancy.” Bova, daughter of King Sige- 
bert, was taught sacred letters from her youth, while her niece 
Doda was instructed first in sacred learning, then afterward in 
secular literature—and this by Bova,® who must herself have 
acquired this latter culture, although it is not so stated in her 
biography. 

Eustadiola, who became abbess at Bourges, was of noble 
family and learned sacred letters from infancy.* We should be 
glad to be informed just what the term ‘‘litterae sacrae”’ included, 
but I have found this nowhere stated with reference to the edu- 
cation of girls in this century. 

For the eighth century down to Charlemagne we have con- 
siderable information as to the looseness of the times in the 
biographers of Boniface and in his correspondence, but this evi- 
dence applies mostly to the Rhine lands, and some of it is to be 
discounted on the ground of the hostility of the Anglo-Roman 
missionaries to the work of the Irish. Divergence of the latter 
from Roman ecclesiastical practices was too often interpreted as 
moral perversion, The learned bishop of Salsburg, Virgil, does 
not escape the attacks of Boniface. Some of the monasteries 
like Fulda, which later were the educational lights of Gaul and 
Germany, took their rise in this century. That in this time 

#8“ Vit. S, Land.;” Boll., 44., SS.; 17 April; II, 490, c. 2. 

29“ Vit. B. Baldwini;” Boll.; 8 January; I, 503, c. 1. 

» “ Vit. SS. Bovae et Dodae;” Boll., 44. SS.; 24 April; III, 284-6. What provi- 
sion was made at the palace for the education of princesses? Were they admitted 
with the boys to the palatine school? Or had the girls private instruction ? 

“Vit. Eustad.;” zdzd.; 8 June; 11, 133, cc. 1, 2. 

» Cf. “Epp. Bonifatii,” published by JaFFrk, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum 
(Berlin, 1866), Vol. III, pp. 167, 190, 191. 
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learning did not fall much from the standard of the preceding 
century is attested by the lives of saints. The biographers of 
the eighth century do not refer so often to the education of 
their subjects, but what references we have are quite as explicit 
as those of the sixth or seventh century. 

The ignorance of Gummar and the existence of learned men 
who were not so good as he have been stated above. The sur- 
prising things about the saint—and perhaps damaging to our 
view that studies were maintained in this century—are that he 
was raised by Pippin to high office and that he was of “ noble 
lineage.’ It cannot be believed, however, that it was the cus- 
tom for nobles’ sons to go totally uneducated or for kings to 
promote ignoramuses to influential positions. Hucbert (died 
ca. 712), a monk of Bretigny, “pro consuetudine nobilium, domi 
litteras didicisset ” 33 a proof of the first part of the last state- 
ment. The abbot St. Ursmar was instructed in sacred learning 
and in the divine law, but especially in monastic discipline. 

It has been noted above that the monks of Lérins undertook 
to deal summarily with one of their abbots; that was in the 
seventh century, and the fact is used by Ampére 35 to prove the 
decadence of learning and morals. But Porcarius was one of 
the abbots of the eighth century (martyred 731), and it is 
recorded of him that he instructed the sacred congregation by 
word and example so excellently that all the clergy of the Gallic 
provinces were seeking a bishop and all the monks an abbot 
from the cloister of Lérins.3° At about the same time a stricter 
canonical life was restored to the clergy of Reims by St. Rigo- 
bert (died ca. 749).37 St. Pharsildis applied herself with great 
energy to the study of letters.3* Two biographies give us plain 


3“ Vit. S. Hucb.;” Boll., 44. SS.; 30 May; VII, 273, c. 1. 

34“ Vit. S. Ursmari” (died 713); Boll.; 4A. SS.; 18 April; II, 560, c. 1. 
35 Histoire littéraire de la France (Paris, 1839), Vol. III, p. 5. 

36 Martyrium S. Porc.;” Boll., 4A. SS.; 12 August; II, 737, c. 2. 

37“ Vit. S. Rig.;” 4 January; I, 174, c. I. 


#“ Vit. S. Magd.;” Boll., 4A4.SS.; 4 October; I, 534, cc. 3,4. We cannot be as 
sure of this biography as of most of the others cited, for its author is Hugh, abbot of 
Flavigny, living in the eleventh century. 
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testimony of the survival of the old learning : Magdalveus (resi- 
dent near Verdun, died 762) 

made himself understand the precepts of grammar, next mounted the tribu- 
nal of rhetoric, and brought his zeal for right reason to divine things, and for 
honest conduct to human things; he applied himself to syllogisms. Next he 
entered the quadrivium —arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 

The life of Adalbert, count of Ostrevand, likewise asserts that 
children—in this case ten daughters — were instructed in the 
liberal disciplines.39 Testimony to the same fact for Aquitaine 
is to be found: ‘We are very thankful to God,” says the prologue 
to ‘Vita S. Pardulphi” (abbot of Gueret in Limoges diocese ; 
died 737) ‘because here in Aquitaine you find very many phi- 
losophers and rhetors who can narrate the life and acts of Par- 
dulph.” 

The preface to Marculf’s ‘‘Form-Book”’ confirms the testi- 
mony already adduced. He confesses to simplicity and rusticity 
of style, and apologizes in a way for it, since he knew there would 
be many 
both you and other very prudent and eloquent men and rhetors and men 
experienced in writing (ad dictandum) who would, if they read the matter, 
consider it of small importance as compared with their wisdom, or would 
certainly disdain to read it.‘ 

Though we have fewer notices of educational conditions in 
the eighth century than in the preceding ones, the references 
which we do have are fortunately not confined to men or women 
of one or two sections of Gaul. In the cases above mentioned 
for this century Verdun, Flanders (Ostrevand), Reims, Brétigny, 
Bretagne, Aquitaine, and Lérins are seen to have preserved the 
traditions of learning. We know from other sources that locali- 
ties in eastern Gaul not enumerated above were stimulated to 
some degree of literary activity by English and Irish. 

And so it would appear that there was considerable learning 
in the seventh and eighth centuries—if only we may trust the 
lives of the saints. But some phrases, like “‘sacris litteris 
imbutus,” recur so often that it seems likely that it was the 

39“ Vit. B. Adelberti;” Boll., 44.SS.; 22 April; III, 74. 

# Boll., AA. SS.; 6 October; III, 433. 

4* Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Formulae (Hannover, 1882), p. 37. 
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fashion to attribute some learning to the saints, and the phrase 
may be hardly more than a set form. Again, the lives are in too 
good Latin to have existed in their present form in the period in 
question ; one or more reworkings of the life must have occurred, 
and if this occurred after the Carolingian Renaissance, the learn- 
ing of the later period might be attributed to the former, though 
another prejudice would degrade the letters of the Merovingian 
times to exalt the work of Charlemagne. A striking fact in the 
Vitae is that, while many youths are spoken of as attending 
school, very few bishops or abbots are declared to be teachers or 
patrons of schools. This might seem to point to a small degree 
of interest in learning. 

If the authors of the Vitae are of varying value and their 
works generally uncertain, their chief interest was to magnify 
the virtues and miracles of the saints, rather than to exalt their 
education. Reference to the latter is usually cursory and intro- 
ductory; whenever, then, we find statements concerning educa- 
tion made with some originality and an unwonted fulness, we 
may find such matter rather better evidence than that of the 
body of the life. An examination of the references used in this 
paper will show that many of them are of this unusual character. 

Making allowance for all considerations, it appears that we 
must recognize in this dark period of the history of letters a 
greater literary interest than has usually been conceded. It was 
certainly all that could be expected—perhaps much more— 
when we reflect on the untoward circumstances of the times, the 
uncertainty of life and property, and the influences tending to 
separate Gaul from the South lands. 





THE PAULINE MANUSCRIPTS F AND G. 
A TEXT-CRITICAL STUDY. 
By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, 
Tulane University. 
I. 


THE relationship of the Greco-Latin codices Augiensis and 
Boernerianus has long been a matter of serious and interesting consid- 
eration. Wetstein (1752), who designated them by the letters F and 
G, and who set little store by them, held G to be a copy of F; 
“animadverti autem, istum codicem non esse nisi apographon praece- 
dentis (F, seu Augiensis).”” However, he has no quarrel with him 
who would invert the kinship, but would merely say that the collateral 
order, as in F, seems to be more ancient than the interlinearinG. To 
this judgment Matthai (1792) assents (“verissime, ut arbitror, iudicat 
Wetstenius”), but does not investigate the matter. Semler (1769) 
controverted Wetstein’s view in two pages of critical observations. 
Michaelis (1788) reserved his judgment, but held it undeniable that 
the Greek of G had been altered to suit the Latin. Kusterus (1710) 
at first entertained no doubt of this corruption, but toward the last he 
seemed to waver, as the most striking examples yielded to other 
explanations. Scrivener (1859) rejected the notion that either codex 
can be a copy of the other, on the basis of the diversity between F 
and G in the grouping of letters into words. Tregelles assented to 
Scrivener’s view, and Tischendorf more positively. Hort, following 
the suggestion of Westcott, came to the conclusion, as the result of an 
apparently hasty and superficial examination, that F was almost cer- 
tainly only a bad copy of G. Corssen (1887) in two learned and 
interesting contributions returned to Scrivener’s view and accentuated 
his reasons, but hardly added any new ones. Zimmer (1887, 1890) 
took the opposite position and professed to raise to certainty the 
dictum of Hort. He also criticised Corssen incisively. Riggenbach 
(1893) and Zahn (1897) accept Zimmer’s “ proof” with eagerness and 
dismiss F from the court of criticism, just as E is rejected as only a poor 
reproduction of D. Nestle, however, still abides by the older theory. 

The question is not merely academic. The Greco-Roman trio 
D F G, representing the Occidental Text of Griesbach, has long been 
overshadowed by the more venerable Alexandrines; but criticism is 
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coming to perceive’ more and more clearly that they do not deserve 
such step-motherly treatment, that their testimony cannot be dismissed 
or discounted in such cavalier fashion. Just decause they have not 
back of them the learning and critical sagacity of Alexandria, they 
may often, very often, present an earlier and less sophisticated text. 
This is particularly true of F and G, and hence it has been thought 
“worth while” to institute an independent investigation of the sup- 
posed kinship of the codices, and to shrink from no painstaking that 
may define or certify the results. 

In the conduct of this investigation, it will be necessary, first, to 
examine dispassionately but critically the considerations adduced by 
Zimmer.’ But even if these be found to have overwhelming weight, it 
will still be indispensable to inquire whether there is anything to throw 
into the opposite scale; for the correct theory must explain all the 
facts in the case, these as well as those. Occasion may arise to dis- 
tinguish the manuscripts from the scribes themselves; these latter 
then we shall designate by F* and G*; the correctors may be denoted 
by F** and G**; the originals of F and G may be denoted by F’ and 
G’; the originals of these by F”, G"; and so on. 

The first, and at first sight one of the most plausible, of Zimmer’s 
arguments is based on1 Thess. 5:24. In order to present the whole 
case with perfect clearness, we shall here and elsewhere give the G text 
and immediately under it the F text, the supposed copy. 
tesu christi fidelis +- deus qui vocat vos gut 
w xpv. type. vy H. motor. 0. KaXwy vac. o¢ 
jWapovoia. Tov. Kv. nhwv. w. xp. ventu dni nri thu xpi 

O. moro. 0 xa servetur, Fidelis ds qui voca 
Now, says Zimmer, the F scribe overlooked the hook y by which G 
sought to correct his mistake in separating H from rypy$a; he also 
conceived H as the feminine article ; he also perceived it could not go 
with the masculine moroo ; he accordingly corrected it into O; then 
typnfa became unintelligible ; and he left a blank to be filled out, 
perhaps from some other manuscript. 

This is certainly most ingenious— Zimmer says there is no other 
way to explain the facts—and yet on close inspection it turns out to be 
a tissue of incredibilities. Here are six suppositions ; not one is prob- 
able, four are almost impossible. If F has really copied G, then he has 
observed throughout, on every page and in almost every line, the 


*In HILGENFELD’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (1887), pp. 76-91, 
and in the 7heologische Literaturzeitung (1890), No. 3, cols. 59-62. 
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minutest peculiarities of his original ; Zimmer indeed holds that he has 
produced a photographic likeness. He has noticed the most incon- 
spicuous dots, of which there are scores, and yet we must suppose him 
to have overlooked the conspicuous hook. Especially does this seem 
improbable, since on Zimmer’s hypothesis he was so puzzled over the 
passage as to change part of the text and leave the rest unwritten! This 
he could not have done without close attention, and close attention 
could not fail to see the manifest hook. Nor can we say he saw, but 
did not understand; for he himself has used it thousands of times — 
nine times on this very page. True, he might have conceived H as the 
feminine article, but he might just as well have conceived it as a rela- 
tive, or conjunction, or subjunctive ; and most likely he would not 
have conceived it at all; for his knowledge of Greek was too defective 
for him to bother over this continually recurring letter. But that he 
perceived that it could not go with the masculine moros is quite incred- 
ible, and equally so that he would correct it into the masculine O. For 
there is no example, in 248 pages, of his taking any such offense or 
making any such correction, though grammatical impossibilities of 
every variety swarm in these pages by hundreds. Seven lines farther 
on he writes wactv rove adeAgpoe, and again poo OeooadAovcawy. That 
he was not startled by the apparition of H in the most impossible posi- 
tions is plain from such examples as these: ». waprov, Rom. 3:23; 
n. véavev, 1 Cor. 3:6; and the like in number. In these cases the G 
text is clear and correct; if F copied it, he must have deliberately 
introduced these absurdities. 

Once more, that rypyfa then “became” unintelligible to him and 
therefore was omitted is doubly unbelievable. To be sure, in all likeli- 
hood he could not understand the word, but neither did he understand 
a large fraction of what he put down with scrupulous fidelity,and there 
is no example of his omitting anything because he did not understand 
it. No one could understand hundreds or thousands of his combinations, 
but they are all written off with consummate care. Such are ouAo.7o 
and .wep.y- woeves, on the preceding page (210), and countless others. 

Moreover, that the F scribe should have taken offense at the absence 
of » from typyfe is a sheer impossibility. If he really missed it and 
was so troubled about it, why did he not see it in the H immediately 
following and connected by the hook? But could he have been so 
troubled ? Certainly not! For his knowledge of Greek was most 
elementary, not enough to keep him right in the simplest cases, num- 
bers, or persons ; how then could he have known so well the third 
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person singular of the first aorist optative passive ? The fact is that the 
terminations ¢, «, «, at, and the letters y, « were to him almost exactly 
equivalent; he uses them almost indiscriminately. It is more absurd 
to suppose he would hesitate at the form rypyfea than to suppose a Ger- 
man, as little versed in English, would hesitate at the word “employe” 
and refuse to transcribe it because not written properly “employee.” 
Of this conclusion we are made absolutely certain by his treatment 
of the exactly parallel form AoyeoGean (2 Tim. 4:16). Here G writes 
tllis imputetur timputatum sit 

avr AoyaoGe n- and F row. AoyeroOe. 4” Lis imputetur. 
Whence it is plain that even G* did not understand this termination 
Gen, but thought the » was a distinct word probably meaning s##. Still 
clearer is the ignorance of F*, who carefully sets it off by a dot (.) as 
a distinct word, although at the end of a paragraph and untranslated in 
his Latin—a blank half-line follows the y, the next line begins on the 
extreme left. Eventhis is not all. The corrector F** did not recog- 
nize this ending. For he has inserted a .¥. above the », intending to 
make yv (or perhaps v) instead of y, but he has not joined the 7 to 6a bya 
link, v, as is always done on recognizing a false division. So then 
none of these monks were familiar with the ending in question, and it 
is thus made certain that F could not have scrupled over rypyGe as 
unintelligible because of the omitted y. 

But the question remains : Howshall we explain this strange diver- 
gence between F and G? In answer we observe, what Zimmer has 
forgotten to state, that g has left rypy$e untranslated. Hence we sus- 
pect there was a text in which it did not appear. Furthermore, its 
position, at the end of the sentence and after the phrase “‘of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is awkward and surprising ; such a phrase naturally and 
almost invariably closes its sentence or its clause. The two or three 
exceptions are themselves suspicious and in our opinion belong to a 
corrupt text. Moreover, that such a text really lies before us here is 
strongly hinted by the fact that the form rypyGey is not textually unques- 
tioned. D has THPHOIHN, the N has been erased, perhaps by D**, 
and D*** has made it OEIH. Besides, Bas eth 229 codices give evpeOn 
and evpeOay.* Lastly, we submit that the general structure as it now 
stands is unnatural and highly improbable. The change of subject 
from “ God himself” with the active aywoa to the triple “spirit and 
soul and body” with the passive rypyGey is to our mind extremely arti- 


? We do not raise the question: Could the Paul of 1 Cor., chap. 15, have thus 
written of “spirit, soul, and body”? 
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ficial and unlikely. So, too, the following, “ Faithful he that calls you, 
who also will perform,” sounds strange and puzzling. We venture to 
suggest that the passage is strongly interpolated, that an older form 
read something like this: avroo o Geoo tho epyvys aywca vpac (odore- 
Aa), (0) murrog o KaAwv vaag (oo Kat ronoe). The omitted clause seems 
to have been inserted primarily as a marginal observation explaining 
vpao oAoreAac, and without the rypyGen; then it crept into the text ; 
then the nominative yvxy seemed to require a verb, and rypyban or 
evpeOan was added. Our F text seems to point back to a stage in this 
process when the verb had not yet established itself. 

At any rate, it seems abundantly evident that the text at this point 
presented very early some uncertainty or fluctuation, and that F is 
here not derivable in any way from G. It seems unlikely even that F 
and G‘have here proceeded from a common origin; far more likely 
that F’ and G’ were diverse. We have devoted much space to this com- 
bination of Zimmer’s, for it is one of the finest specimens of his 
ingenuity, but with the result that the structure falls in ruin and car- 
ries down with it the whole theory of its constructor. The other cases 
may be treated more briefly. 

In Gal. 2:17 we find: 


inventi sumus et ipsi peccatores 


EvpeOnuev car avror ro: apaptwXor x. T. A. 

peEV. Kat. GUTOL. TOL. apapTwroL mus et ipst peccatores 
Here, says Zimmer, in the delusion that he had written only av, G 
repeated ro in the second line; and F copied thoughtlessly. To be 
sure, this is a possible explanation, but nothing more; it is not neces- 
sary, it is not even probable. For, plainly, the original(s) of both F 
G may have had the repeated roa. It is just as likely that G’ made the 
mistake as that G made it. Nay, it is far more likely; for we know 
that G* has copied with the utmost care. His attention must have been 
called to the repeated ro, at least when he came to translate it. More- 
over, he has revised his work with great pains, and wherever his eye 
has wandered and led him to omissions or repetitions, he has conscien- 
tiously inserted or deleted, be it words or phrases or letters. Since he 
has not deleted the ro, the presumption is that it was in his original. 

Zimmer’s next appeal is to Gal. 6:10 and 1:6. Here we read: 


maxime miror autem quod 
MaxXora. x. 7. A. and Mafw 8 om «.7.X.; 
Maxime autem ad domesticos MaxAora. Se. mpoo. rove. ouxrove 
and 
Miror quod sic tam cito trans Maw. Se. or. raxawo. wera, 
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Here the two codices present the same monsters, Maydora and Mafw. 
Zimmer thinks them inexplicable in F, save as a thoughtless copy of 
G; but how, pray, are they to be explained in G? He assumes that 
.the G scribe wrote MayAwra “im Blick auf Maxime” which stands 
above it! Such is Matthai’s absurd suggestion, which Zimmer has 
adopted without hesitation or acknowledgement. But Matthai himself 
assures us—which is every way unmistakable—that the Greek was 
written first, the Latin afterward. Such is plainly the case here, for 
MaxAuora is written close to the left edge, but maxime slightly to the 
right. So that the scribe could have been influenced by the x of 
maxime only in faith, which is the evidence of things not seen. 

Similar remarks apply to the second case. Here again Matthai 
suggests and Zimmer adopts the conceit that the m in miror caught G’s 
eye and betrayed him into writing Maw for @avpafw! And this before 
miror was itself written! Could anything be more preposterous? Not 
unless it be that in Gal. 4:6 veo is written instead of wov, because, 
forsooth, fi/ii was going to be written above it! But someone may of 
course ask: How did such errors originate? We answer: There are 
many things harder to understand; the spelling pad\ora prevails in 
both F and G, hence in their originals. We cannot know, but we 
may well suppose, it was written in F” and G"” somewhat thus: 
MAAAICTA. If the upper curve of the A was brought over a little too 
much, the appearance of the double letter AA might easily be mistaken 
for xA. Many stranger confusions are found in nearly every manu- 
script. As to Mafw, the case is one of the omission of initials. Now, 
the omission of a single initial is very frequent in F and not unknown 
even in G. For instance, G has Tyua (1 Cor. 11:14) for aryua. That 
the a had been omitted or at least confused in the original(s) of F and 
G is evident from F, which has [a] rye. The [a] is the insertion of 
a very recent hand. Hence F* left a space for the omitted a, which 
he could not have done if copying from G, where there is nothing to 
suggest it. 

Of the explanation of such omissions we may not always be sure, 
but of the fact there is no doubt whatever. In the present case, as in 
many, there seems to be some connection with the shorthand of the 
originals. That abbreviations were frequent in the older MSS. is well 
known, and that they were present in the archetype of F is plain from 
the presence of the symbol «x, for xa in F. It is unlikely that F intro- 
duced this abridgment, and we shall produce yet other evidence of 
similar contractions. 
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Now, a tachygraphic symbol for av is ~, placed over the preceding 
consonant, so that av may be (and actually is) written thus 6.3 The 
symbol might easily be omitted. Both in F and in G there are many 
examples of diacritical marks over letters, particularly « and v, and still 
more of their omission, where we can see no reason for diversity. 
They are often present in the one codex, but not in the other. Inthe 
grandparents (F” and G”) of F and G these variations may very well 
have originated. We believe that F* and G*, in their greater ignor- 
ance, copied more faithfully if more mechanically. If the mark was 
omitted from 6, there would be left @4afw. As unpronounceable, or 
written in the margin, or for some other reason, whether of accident or 
of design, 6 may have been omitted before the wu, both by F’ and by 
G’, and the result would be the Mafw as now seen. We do not put 
forth this explanation with great confidence ; there are many ways in 
which things may happen. But we do maintain that the falling away 
of the 6av is hardly more difficult to understand than the falling away 
of so many other initials, as (in G) the r from ToApa, 1 Cor. 6:1; that 
the explanations of similar cases are most probably similar ; that the 
Matthai-Zimmer conceit is merely amusing ; and that the error of M 
for avy almost certainly marred the originals of F and G. 

Just here we must remark that a fatal assumption seems to pervade 
the reasoning of Hort and Zimmer, namely, that the archetype of F 
and G was at least nearly correct as they account correctness, was about 
like Bor. But this is purely gratuitous ; it is indeed certainly false. 
There is no reason why this archetype may not have departed as far 
even from D as D from &. 

Lastly we may note that this form Maw is an eloquent testimonial 
to the ignorance in Greek of both F and G scribes. That they could 
accept this monster as the equivalent of miror shows plainly that they 
were copying letter by letter, slavishly, with only the feeblest compre- 
hension of the Greek before them. That they should have undertaken 
to correct the sacred text which they could only so stumblingly read is 
extremely improbable. We must observe, however, that G has placed 
a marginal sign 3 opposite to the line containing MaxAwora. We do 
not know what this means, but it surely means something. It must 
refer to something in the line, and there is nothing in the line at all 
remarkable, nothing apparently to which it can refer, save only this 
prodigious x. If this be the reference, then either G or G’ observed 
this letter, but did not recognize it as an error of his own, and so did 

3 LEHMANN, Die Tachygraphischen Abkirzungen, § 20, Taf. 3. 
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not correct it as he did his own errors ; if so, then the error could not 
have been such as Matthdi and Zimmer imagine, which would have 
been easy to observe and correct. 

The next is a capital one, Gal. 5:9, 10: 


modicum fermentum totam massam corrumpit t fermentat autem 
ego 
Mixpa {vpn = oAov To pupapya Lupo. Eyw de 


h+ 
quam habet confido in vobis in domino quod nihil aliud sen t sapietis 
mero0a ao var ev Kw Or. ovdevadrAo dpo 
nv €xe tietis d+ gui 
veritas vnoera: O Sex. 7. X. 


nadn Ora 

christi 

Tov XU 

Eyw. Se. weroBa. evo. vuac. evxw. Ego autem confido in vobis in dno. 
ort. ovdev. adrAo. ppovnverat. nv. quod nihil aliud sapietis.+ guam 
ext. 9. arya. Tov. xpv. O. de habet veritas xpi. Qui autem. 


Now, says Zimmer, the marginal gloss (introduced by the sigla h+ 
meaning Aaec [or hoc] est) refers to massam, since guam (nv) is the 
feminine relative ; F takes this up into the text, but misplaces it where 
itis rein unverstandlich; hereby F betrays himself as copying unintelli- 
gently from G. Ingenious, very! but nothing more. Here again 
Zimmer’s whole argument is assumption tempered with error. He 
assumes that yv (quam) is a feminine relative and must refer to massam. 
This is wrong ; Tischendorf is plainly right in taking qv for the con- 
junction H (the letters H and N are hard to distinguish and continu- 
ally confused) ; it means not which but than. It is only the reference 
to massam that is rein unverstandlich; what does it mean, “the lump 
which the truth of Christ has”? ‘A little leaven leavens the whole 
lump” is a proverb, and the relative clause tacked on makes nonsense. 
On the contrary, G has indicated with perfect clearness — which deci- 
sive fact is noted by Matthai, but strangely forgotten by Zimmer — 
exactly where the marginal note belongs. This he has done by his 
sign d+, which always means dees¢. On inserting this gloss immediately 
after ppovycera: we find this sentiment: “ But I am persuaded touch- 
ing you in the Lord that naught else will ye think than has the truth 
of Christ ”— all your thought must be contained in the truth of Christ, 
must not go beyond it. The expression may be a trifle awkward, but 
it is perfectly intelligible. To our mind some such addition seems 
positively required by the context; the word ado (aliud, “ else”) 
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demands an y (quam, “than”) as its complement. But in any case 
such a complement is natural, even if not absolutely necessary ; it is 
perfectly in place in F, and G has indicated unequivocally where he 
meant it to be inserted ; even without this indication the gloss is too 
far down on the page to refer to massam. 

We do not raise the question as to the oldest text, whether it did 
or did not contain such a clause. Granted it did not, the phenomena 
of the two texts by no means imply that F was taken from G. Nay, it 
is highly unlikely that F would have taken up such a marginal gloss 
from G into his text; for marginal glosses abound in G, yet nowhere 
else have they in the least affected F. On the face of it, F appears to 
be taken from another prototype than G, an appearance to which color 
is lent by a variety of circumstances. 

At this point the really serious argumentation of Zimmer seems to 
cease. It is hard to believe that he himself can attach much weight to 
the considerations he lets follow. At most, the facts he adduces might 
be said to harmonize with his view, if that view were already made 
probable, but they themselves add scarcely anything to its probability. 
Here, for instance is the full text of his next Zrweis: 

ad esse 

2 Kor. 5, 8 schreibt G ev Snunoa, davon nimmt F in einer seiner sofort zu 
besprechenden lateinischen Zwischenschriften nur das ad iiber e~ auf; au 
hat: (presentes) esse. 

Four other quite similar examples are added. But what manner of 
syllogism is this? What is the mood? What the figure? It seems 
precisely as if one should try to prove that Rome is partly on the left 
bank of the Arno by asserting that it is partly on the right. How can 
Zimmer £now that F took the ad from the Latin interlinear g? Latin 
versions numbered hundreds, if not thousands; says Jerome, Zot 
exemplaria, quot codices; there were probably scores from which F might 
have taken ad or any other of the interlineations, if he had taken them 
at all. But even this is not correct; these interlineations in F are not 
by the F scribe, the copyist of the Greek ; they are by his reviser F **, 
they are secunda manu, according to the unimpeachable testimony of 
Scrivener.‘ 

4The only clear case of a first-hand interlineation, according to Scrivener, is in 
Rom. 12:20, where fofa illum is written over woreg{a: avrov. In the opposite 

potum da illi t pota illum 
Latin (f) stands potum da illi; G has both: roreg{ac avrov. Whence it would seem 
that both renderings were familiar, and there is no apparent reason for supposing 
that F took the second from G. The translation is so obvious that more than one 


version must have hit on it. Also the [ wzaltit?] over efovo.age, 1 Cor. 7:4, seems 
to be prima manu. 
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At this breath the cardboard castles of Zimmer tumble in a heap. 
It may be that this second hand, F **, turned over the pages of G or 
some other codex and compared them with F, and drew thence some 
of his interlineations. We see no compelling reason for this supposi- 
tion, but it matters not whether it be true or false; we are not now 
concerned with the Latin interlineations of F**, but solely with the 
Greek text of F*. 

That these interlineations cannot all be taken from G is admitted 
by Zimmer himself in a footnote: ‘ Indessen stammen nicht alle diese 
Beischriften aus G.” Since, then, it is certain that many (at least 
nearly one-fifth) came from some other unknown source, it seems 
probable that all came from that source; for it is less likely that the 
annotator F ** used two sources than only one. 

We come now to the Itacisms. It would seem impossible, even in 
the extremest case, to deduce from agreement in itacism any argu- 
ment in favor of Zimmer’s hypothesis. Even if F and G agreed in 
every instance of the misplacement of like-sounding vowels and diph- 
thongs, would it prove or render probable that either was a copy of 
the other? By no means; for both might just as well be copies of a 
common original. But what are the facts? The twain do not nearly 
agree in these misspellings; in nearly a thousand (968) instances they 
disagree; that is, about four times to the page. This is certainly a 
very /arge fact ; how shall we explain it? Zimmer makes no attempt 
at all. But a difference in itacism calls for explanation quite as loudly 
as any other. True, if F* had been copying, not by eye, but by ear, 
if someone had been reading off the Greek to him, then such errors 
would have been natural enough. Only, they would have been 
altogether too natural. Grossly ignorant as he was of Greek, he could 
not have taken down from such dictation a single line without multi- 
plied blunders. This hypothesis, that F* copied from sound and not 
* from sight, is not made by Zimmer and is contradicted on every page 
in countless ways. Still it deserves some little consideration. Very 
many misspellings both in F and in G seem to be indubitably errors 
of the ear and not of the eye; as, for instance, the frequent confusion 
of « and v, of § and 6, of oand w. But such mistakes were not made 
by either F or G scribe; they were made centuries before, by copyists 
who knew immensely more Greek and who trusted their ears and their 
own notions of orthography, and often with disastrous results. 

Let us consider one example carefully. Of larger words the copyist 
must have been at least as familiar with apapru as with any other ; in 
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Romans it recurs constantly. We should naturally expect his spelling 
to be uniform, unless controlled by a copy before him. Nowon p. 14 
of F it is three times spelled apapria, three times apaprem, and each 
time agrees with G. Onp. 15 it is spelled twice with ¢, four times 
without «, always agreeing with G. But in three of these cases it is 
written most strangely azapr. uw, and in all four an e« has been written 
above thes. It is not easy to see what can be the explanation, but it 
is plain that the interlineator is zot following G, which does not offer 
the «. Furthermore, the queer form ayapr. w points to some contrac- 
tion or other obscurity in some ancestor of F. Surely something must 
have misled him to this strange mutilation, and there is nothing in G 
to mislead any one. 

Again, in Rom. 6:17 F has apapriac, but G apapraac ; in 7:23 both 
F and G have apapriac, but F** has inserted « above i—why? In 6:20 
F has apapreac, but G has apapreac. Similar oscillations may be 
traced out in scores of words. Do they prove anything? Possibly 
not; but they certainly do not suggest that the F scribe had G before 
him. Looking still more closely we find that of these 968 vowel-differ- 
ences a great number are interchanges of o and w. These are easy to 
understand as lapses of the ear, but not of the eye, since the two letters 
are not at all alike, especially in G. Nearly as frequent is the inter- 
change of e and y. Here there is no resemblance at all in G, where 
the letters are made thus: ¢, H, very distinctly and uniformly. Where 
F has a vowel, ¢ or «, and G the diphthong «, one is of course tempted 
to say that F has carelessly dropped a letter; but how when the case is 
reversed? Did he carelessly insert a letter? Did he carelessly put a 
for « and vice versa? We cannot believe it. Some of these errors 
have been corrected by F**, but not in general to accord with G; so 
that we fail to find good reason for thinking the reviser must have used 
the Boernerianus. To us it seems that both F* and G* have copied 
mechanically, but faithfully, and that they have merely presented the © 
irregular spelling of former centuries, which has crept in some meas- 
ure into every known manuscript. It seems utterly impossible that F* 
should have made nearly a thousand mistakes in vowels, unless he 
copied very carelessly; but in that case he must have made a thousand 
mistakes in his consonants, which are as numerous and as alike in 
appearance. But this he has by no means done. There are only 166 
interchanges of consonants. And why are these exchanges almost 
confined to cases of easy mispronunciation? H is as much like o as like 
€,yet it is never miswritten for the former, very often for the latter. The 
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same remarks apply to consonants. © resembles Ano more than 9, yet 
it is frequently confounded with the one, never with the other. Once 
more, w (in G) is not the least like o, but very like » and AA; yet (in F) 
it is continually confounded with that, but with these never. 

View the matter as you will, then, the great mass of variations 
between F and G seem to be mistakes of sound and not ofsight. But 
it is everywhere assumed, and nowhere disputed, that these copies (or 
in any case F) were made from sight and not from sound. It follows 
that such mistakes in these venerable manuscripts are far more vener- 
able still ; they point back centuries to a time when Greek was still 
familiar to the western half of the empire, and the 968 itacisms with 
the many other letter confusions of this class indicate that the originals 
F’ and G’, though very closely related, were yet distinct. 

On the other hand, a very respectable number of such letter-con- 
fusions seem to point directly to manuscripts themselves as seen and 
not heard. Such, for example, is the substitution of A for A in the 
oblique cases of avyp. Of this there are five cases on page 1 of folio 
13, Rom. 7:1-3: vravapoo, avapoc, avapoo, avapt, avapt. None of these 
errors are in G. Similar blunders occur elsewhere in F, but only spo- 
radically. Here it is plainly the eye that has been deceived. In fact, A 
and A are very easy to confound, either by lowering the horizontal 
bar in A or byraising itin A. The initial A in G is often hard to dis- 
tinguish from A, but not so the medial a and 8. These in G are uni- 
formly made thus: @ and \ and can scarcely be mistaken when they 
catch the eye, even apart from their connection. While then we cannot 
affirm it was impossible for F* to copy the avdp of G into avap, we do 
affirm five such blunders in three verses to be extremely improbable; 
especially, as the Latin vir was in every instance written distinctly 
above the Greek word in G. If then he knew anything about what 
he was taking down, he could hardly have blundered so repeatedly. 
But if he was picking out his letters one by one from a manuscript 
written in uncials continuously, with no Latin translation above, the 
mistaking of A for A would seem incomparably easier. 

From these generalities there may be little to deduce with certainty. 
This, however, we may say with absolute confidence, and Zimmer 
himself would hardly dispute it, that there is in all these phenomena 
nothing to prove or even to render probable the derivation of F from G. 
Possibly, but only possibly, these facts may all be interpreted in harmony 
with such derivation, but they are far more readily comprehended 
otherwise. It is difficult to distinguish always with perfect clearness 
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between what Zimmer intends as proof, and what as confirmation, and 
what he is merely seeking to construe as not necessarily discrepant 
with his theory. He has the unfortunate habit of stating boldly as a 
Fact what is at best only one possible interpretation of a fact, as in the 
passage quoted (p. 460). But if we understand him after repeated read- 
ings, and this is the most generous construction, the last nine pages of 
his memoir attempt no real proof of his thesis; but would merely show 
that all the phenomena there treated (of itacism and the like) do not 
necessarily gainsay his contention. With this in the main we need 
have no quarrel; the issue is too vague to admit of sharp contest; but 
we close this part of the discussion by recalling the result already 
reached, that thus far all of Zimmer’s ostensible proofs fail outright, 
and rather oppose than support his contentions. 

However, in a very sharp review of Corssen, he has come again to 
the front with added “proofs” that demand notice. Of these the first 
is a piece de résistance, decidedly the weightiest he has yet produced. 
Voict. In Rom. 8:35 we read in G and F respectively : 


ratio an angustia % persecutio 
ao H orevoawpue.. Awypos. x. 7. 2. 


oer 2: orevyawpia. &. wypoor an angustia an persecutio 

Now, says Zimmer, the original of F must have appeared “ photograph- 
ically exactly” like G. For he explains the whole situation thus: (1) 
G found (or read) ¢ in his original, instead of the o in crevoxywpia (2) he 
was doubtful whether an a or a x followed it; (3) he preferred a, but 
wrote ¢x over it, alas! not exactly over it; (4) the F scribe was uncer- 
tain whether the x referred to a or to the preceding o as alternative ; 


(5) therefore he wrote in his text orevxawpia and in the margin ¢ cxwpu, 
thus leaving choice between crevyawpu and crevoxwpa. He holds that 
F is inexplicable save as presupposing G exactly; for ‘‘it is decisive for 
the F text that ¢x was placed rather over o than over a.” 

Such is by far the most plausible of Zimmer’s constructions, and at 
first blush it may well perplex if not convince us. However, on recov- 
ering from our admiration and surprise, we observe instantly that No. 5 
in this sorites is a mistake; F* did not write the interlineation ¢and the 
gloss ¢ oxwpu ; they are secunda manu. Such is the judgment of Scriv- 
ener, from which there is no appeal. With this observation the exact 
photograph becomes a blur. What F* wrote was simply crevyxawpu, 


x ‘ : : 
whereas G* wrote crevoawpu. The question then is: Does this text of 
F presuppose the G text exactly? Manifestly, no! It is not even cer- 
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tain that the ¢y is prima manu; but granted that it is, it would have been 
unnatural for F* to have put the alternative x instead of the o of the 
text proper. This is not all,however. Zimmer holds that the ¢ x refers 
to a, but was slightly miswritten,so as to refer more naturally too. But 
how does he know this? We affirm that it is more probably correctly 
written and refers tothe ¢. Such alternatives in G point naturally and 
properly backward, not forward. Once more, Zimmer holds that G 
has also mistaken an o for ao, but how can he be sure thereof? We 
think it quite as likely G has done nothing of the kind. But if Zim- 
mer’s explanation is held to be unnecessary, what other is there to 
propose ? 

Well, since it comes to guessing, perhaps we, too, may hazard a 
guess. It shall be a very modest one, accepting the facts at their face 


value and striving to interpret them as they are. These facts are that 
iX 
G has oa where F has xa. We refer the alternative x to a, as alone is 


natural and almost certainly correct. Is there a letter that may be thus 
doubtfully or doubly read ? Certainly, it is x itself which is often writ- 
ten OC, as in N and in G itself. If the left side be dim the letter may 
easily be taken for C. This then seems to be a very natural and near- 
lying explanation: The original of F and G was CTENOCAWPIA, and 
the left line of the DC was obscure. Such facts are continually present- 
ing themselves in ancient manuscripts. But is not this word corrupt? 
Certainly, it should be CTENOOCWPIA. But we have no right to assume 
that the F and G original was correct at this point, since it is known to 
have been incorrect at so many others. Precisely how the error in this 
original itself originated we cannot know; enough that such errors 
abound. Perhaps there was a mere transposition of letters—such asin 
adAev for AoAew (G, 1 Cor. 14:5), or in xonuart for cxnpare (Phil. 2: 8)— 
and a confusion of o anda; perhaps it was primarily an error of the 
ear rather than of the eye; orevoxwpu and orevyawpia are not too unlike 
in sound to be confounded. Zimmer’s hypothesis that the O was taken 
for the C is plausible in itself, but his reference of the /x toa is unjusti- 
fied by G’s usage, and the confusion of a and x, while possible, is not 
so likely. At the very best, his whole construction is merely a pos- 
sible explanation; it is certainly not natural, still less necessary. As 
an argument, then, it is weightless. 

The fact that G* has indicated an alternative ¢x shows clearly that 
he has not proceeded hastily, but cautiously, and hence that it was 
impossible for him to decide between o (or, as Zimmer will have it, a) 
and x. Hence we must conclude, not only that he knew exceeding 
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little Greek, but that there was some deep obscurity in his original. 
That this latter was imperfect at this point is made probable by the 
absence of H before Awypos, though essential to the sense. We need 
not marvel then if the rare word ocrevoywpa was miswritten in G’s 
original. 

With the interlineation in F we have little concern. It may have 
been suggested by a later comparison of F with G, or it may not. Itis 
enough for us that it forms no part of F proper. 

It is a characteristic defect, fatal to Hort’sand Zimmer’s reasoning, 
that they neglect the possibility —nay, the probability —that the errors 
met with in F and G are old errors faithfully copied from ancient 
sources. More than this, Zimmer often fails to look beyond the word 
immediately under consideration. Had he glanced forward to the 
next vocable, he would have perceived that his explanation, so far from 


being necessary, was not even probable. For it is very hard to believe 
persecutio 
that, with the G text Awypoo before him, the F scribe could ever have 


written A. wynoc. The Greek in G is written plainly as one word,and 
the Latin translation stamps it unmistakably as one word ; why then 
should, how then could, F split it into two and carefully separate them 
by a period? The only answer we can think of is that he recognized 
& as the equivalent of fer written above it, and so wrote it as for da. 
But such an etymological observation, if he really made it, must have 
guided him aright instead of astray. For since fer is not a distinct 
word, but only a part of persecutio, why should he think & as distinct 
and not a part of Awypoo as written? It seems very hard to doubt 
that the scribe was picking out the letters from a manuscript continuo 
scripta, that he thought he recognized &, and accordingly wrote it down 
as a word before he came to the rest. 

If the foregoing example excites our admiration of Zimmer’s inge- 
nuity,the following must move our wonder at something else. In Rom. 
6:9 we have in G and F: 


tllius non ultra dominabitur quod enim mortuus est 
@uTov. OUK ETE  KUpLevEl. o yap ameBavev 


+datiuus peccato 

TT. apaptia. x.T.r. 
Oavaroo avrov ovK ere. KU mors illi non domi 
prevee O yap areBavev. rn nabitur. Quod enim mortuum est 
The sign +|- means est, and the reference in G is of course to ty. Now, 
says Zimmer, F misreferred this datiuus to avrov above instead of to ty 
below, and hence wrote 7/i instead of s/Zus. But how can Zimmer even 
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suspect, not to say know, that F did any such thing, so unnatural and 
unparalleled? We must bear in mind that F* had already written i/i 
and its whole line defore he came to the +|- datiuus and its line; can 
we believe he would look below before writing a line that could give no 
ground for hesitance? Even in this aspect Zimmer’s explanation (!) 
seems highly unlikely ; moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. For why be 
surprised at the dative 7/4? Dominor is used with all the oblique cases, 
ablative, accusative, dative, genitive. It is with the latter that its use is 
especially late. Lastly, the greatest Vulgate manuscript, the Codex 
Amiatinus, has itjprecisely as F, mors ilii ultra non dominabitur’ Now 
F’s Latin (F) is in general Vulgate ; why then wonder because it is Vul- 
gate here? We have never seen a more venturous explanation where 
there was absolutely nothing to be explained. In itself the matter is 
not worthy of mention even, but we have dwelt on it, because it is 
invaluable as illustrating vividly the method and the animus of Zimmer, 
who is dead set on making out a case against F at any cost; with reason, 
if he can; without reason, if he must. 

The rest of this column in Zimmer’s review is scarcely better. Thus 
in Rom. 5:17, the readings are 


st eniminuno  delicto 


Ex yap ev eva maparrwpa 
mors 
wt. 6. Oavatoog x.T.X. 


delicto mors regna +» ~- wapamtwpa o Gavaroce Baci\ev 


Zimmer seems to think the omission of 7 by F is due to its position 
at the beginning of a line in G! But whyso? Such divisions of 
words occur by the hundreds in both manuscripts. Besides, the tr: is 
more conspicuous at the beginning of a line than elsewhere, and hence 
not more, but less, likely to be passed over. The fact in question is not 


so much an argument for as against the derivation of F from G. 
revelationum 
Again, in 2 Cor. 12:7 G has at the close of a line awoxadvy, and F 


arox\vy do. x.7.A. But is F following G? Whyso? The source of G 
had the word incomplete; at least it may have had itso, so far as we know; 
why then may not F have taken it from that ora kindred source? Nay, 
more; the form in F strongly testifies that it is zo¢ taken from G; for F 
leaves a blank space after y, but there is no such space left in G. The 
natural supposition is that there was a blank in F’s original, which then 
could not have been G. The only way to escape this conclusion is to 
suppose that F* recognized awoxAvp (not amoxaduy, as given by Zimmer) 
as anincomplete word. But his Greek knowledge was very improbably 


$ Exactly so also the very ancient Codex Fuldensis: mors ili ultra non dominabitur. 
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equal to such a feat. According to Zimmer he was puzzled by the 
word, perceived its incompleteness, and left a space. If so, he must 
have observed it carefully. Why then did he omit the a? Why did 
he put the bar indicating contraction? Why did he leave a space 
after the contraction, as he has done nowhereelse? These phenomena 
are hard to explain on Zimmer’s hypothesis ; whether or not it is pos- 
sible to explain them, it is certain that they do not favor derivation 
from G. It seems every way more likely that F has reproduced his 
original F’, exactly. The remoter original, F”, most probably had 
ATTOKAAYY, abbreviated at the end of a line. The omission of A 
followed perhaps from its confusion with A. 

Still forgetting that the interlineations in F are from F** and not 
from F*, Zimmer repeats'that they are, in part, intelligible only as taken 
from G. But what of it, even if true? It would only show that F**, 
not that F*, had seen G. But it is not true. The interlineations and 
alterations in G are not original with G*. Many of them far transcend 
his Greek culture; they were derived from translations then existent ; 
they are most probably in most cases mere copies. And if G got them 
from some written source, why may not F have gotten them from the 
same source ? But let us examine some specimens of these Beischriften. 
First Cor. 5:11 reads 
ebriosus aut rapax cum huiusmodi nontnec comedere 
peOvooe H. aprag. rw. rowovrw pyre cvverbea 


cum 


poo. n. weOvooc. y. apwag. tw dicus. aut ebriosus. aut rapax. 
TowvTw; pyre. cvver Gee cum hujusmodi nec cibum sumere 


Zimmer thinks this cum inexplicable except as taken from G! But we 
think it may be explained most easily. The Latin lines have been 
measured off word for word as closely as possible, and almost syllable 
for syllable, to correspond with the opposite Greek. So dicus repre- 
sents poo and, just above, fus balances rac, and ¢ur balances pevoo. Here, 
however, there was a slight displacement. The Aujusmodi,and not the 
cum, corresponds to rowvrw ; strictly, there is nothing for cum to match. 
This was doubtless known to F’ (or F”) who first divided into lines thus, 
whom F* has faithfully copied; but it puzzled F**, who thought that 
cum rendered tw and so should have been placed immediately after 
rapax; for the benefit of posterity he notes this precious discovery by 
writing cum over rw! The G scribe was quite as ignorant; he too 
thought that rw meant cum; so perhaps did many; we need not sup- 
pose one copied from the other. 
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The important point in this passage Zimmer misses altogether ; it 
is the semicolon (;) after roovrw. G has a period (.); why did F put 
the meaningless ; unless he was copying closely? The period in G is 
unmistakable, and if F was copying G, he was copying closely, for he 
has omitted the v which G had expunged by dots; whence then the 
semicolon ? 

Once more, in 1 Cor. 11: 2 we read: 


sicut vbigue tradidi 
KaOwo wavtaxov wapadwxa. «.7.X. 
w wubigue f 
kat. Kao, mavTa. xov. mapa et sicut tradidi vobis 


Zimmer thinks the wdigue in F taken from G, but why so? It is not 
F*, but F**, that is comparing Greek and Latin conscientiously, but 
ignorantly. He finds nothing translating wavra; some other version 
supplies him wdigue, which he writes over wavra; the xov is left untrans- 
lated! But that F is not here copied from G is triply plain; because 
of the o instead of w, which letters are not at all alike in G; because of 
the false division wavra. xov; and because of the dot above the v— 
neither of which last is in G. 

£n passant we observe that had Zimmer glanced at the top of this 
same page in G (9 lines above in F), he might have detected something 
far more ominous than his wdigue. For, 1 Cor. 10: 32, there stands 

iudaeis 
€ 
et graecis et 


Kat e\Anoew Kat. Ty. K.T.A. 
ou. Texas. EAANTELY. K, TH. EK zs et gentibus et eccle 


How can this be derived from that? Could F* fail to see that re in G 
was a part of the word lovdaowre ? that Ka, the all-familiar xo, was itself 
a word, was the beginning of a line, was capitalized? Why should he 
cut off the re and prefix it to xa? Why abbreviate the second xa? 
Why leave a blank after gentibus? These questions are not captious, 
but just and natural. To none of them does G offer any answer. Shall 
we believe that the ignorant monk was following his original faith- 
fully, or that he was departing from G wilfully and wantonly? 
To return to Zimmer’s examples, in 1 Tim. 5:19 we read: 

adversus presbyterum accusationem noli recipere 

Kara zpeoBurepov Karayopiav My zapade 
excepto exceptist nisi duobus aut tribus  testibus 

xov. Exroo apy dvo 7. tpiwy Maprupwv 
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Adversus presbiterum accusati (Kata. mpeoBvrepov. xarn_yo 

exceptis 

onem noli recipere. Nisi piav. wy. mapa Sexov. extoo 
nisi w 


sub duobus aut tribus testi eipn. Svo. 7. Tprov. papTu 


Zimmer thinks F must have taken the Latin interlineations from G. 
But why? Precisely as before, it is F**, not F*, who finds that, con- 
trary to rule, the #zsi at the end must refer to ey at the beginning, and 
he merely makes a note of it. Then exroo remained untranslated. From 
some source he discovers that it means excepfis, and this also he jots 
down. Voila tout. But here again it is triply evident that G is not 
the prototype of F; for why should F divide G’s closely-written wapade 
into mapa 8¢? And how could he mistake the large w of G for an o? 
These errors have been corrected, but why were they made ? is the ques- 
tion. Lastly, why should F split the word paprvpwr if copying from G ? 
There is ample room in the short line of eighteen letters for the pwv, 
and how could he fail to write it out so, if the final paprupwv of G lay 
full before him? What possible motive does G present for carrying 
forward the pwv to the next line? None whatever; on the contrary. 
The rule that Zimmer’s witnesses on cross-examination turn coat and 

testify against him is strikingly exemplified in the following, 1 Cor. 14:4: 

gui loguitur 

O. AaAa ¢ AaAwv 


lingua seipsum aedificet guivero prophetat  ecclesiam 


yAwoon eavtov orxodoys O Se xpodyrevwr exxAnoeuy 

mapapvOeuav. O. Aare. yAwoon. consolationem. Qui loguitur lingua 

eavrov. oxodu. Ode xpo 7 semetipsum aedificat. Qut autem prophe 
Here, thinks our critic, the G scribe, “ knowing extremely little Greek,” 
transformed his Greek text oAaAwy into oAaXea, to correspond with his 
Latin gui Joguitur! But, not being quite sure of his transformation, 
he inserted the proper text AaAwv with a ¢ (for aus) before it! The 
miserable F*, knowing still less Greek, had (?) to take his choice, and 
of course chose the wrong one. It is hard to believe one’s own eyes 
in reading this argument (!), or to repress the exclamation: “ Zimmer, 
Zimmer, thou art beside thyself! Much learning hath made thee mad!” 
The whole context in Corinthians is literally made up of such parti- 


cipial constructions, 6 with some word ending in wy, invariably ren- 

qui enim loguitur 

dered by gu? with a finite verb; two verses above we have o yap Aadwyv, 
qui loguitur 

and again one verse below o Aadwy. All of these participles G has 

faithfully and unscrupulously retained, but now we are asked to believe 
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he suddenly changes his mind and tampers with his text, changing AaAwv 
into kaka! This too is the G that knows so extremely little about 
Greek. He would seem to know still less about his duty and common 
sense. And then, his courage failing him at the last moment, he 
inserts his timid ¢AaAwv! We submit that this whole construction is a 


slander on a faithful transcriber. If we turn it the other way, it 
gut loguitur 
becomes far less incredible. Jf the text before G read o Aare, he 


might have paused, even though knowing little Greek, for he had just 
qui enim loquitur 
written o yap Aadwv, and have been tempted to insert his #AaAwv. We 
do not think even this very likely, but more likely that this text con- 
tained the AaAwy as a correction, interlinear or marginal. The arche- 
type before F had simply oAaA«, or, if there was any alternative, F did 
not see fit to preserve it.° Itseemsto us he would certainly have copied 
G as he found it. That he did not have it before him is further indi- 
cated in the omission of o (oodm), in the false division zpo ¢y, and 
in the false union Ode. In the second line below there is evidence still 
logut 

clearer ; for G has wrongly diem, while F has rightly AaAev. We can- 
not believe that our F*, im Griechisch noch unwissender, would thus 
have changed the text before him. 

Highly important is the example that follows, Phil. 3:7: 
ge est factus t conservatus sine querela quae guacdam fuerunt t erant 
pw. yevomevoc. apeurroo, A twa qv po 
conservatus sine querela. Sed yevopevos. apeumroo. add. TL 
quae mihi fuerunt lucra haec arbi va. qv. por. Kepdy. ravra. 7yn 


mihi 


Now, says Zimmer, F did not understand the a standing alone, but 
deduced from his Latin that it must correspond to sed (in spite of the 
translation above it!); hence he conjectured aA (meaning of course 
adXa) (!), hence his text given above. At this point it seems impos- 
sible not to admire the courage of our critic, whatever we may think of 
his judgment; how boldly he would pluck the fig of safety from the 
thistle of danger! A passage that plainly contradicts his theory he 
would dare to wrest into support of that theory. But is he successful? 
We shall soon see. 

Zimmer tells us with perfect confidence just what F did and thought ; 
but how does he know all this? The tacit assumption is that there is 
no other explanation of the phenomena. Can this be true? Far from 
it. From reading Zimmer one would hardly suppose that the F text 


© We suspect that AaXe originated in a misunderstanding of a contracted form, 
as Aad, at the end of a line. 
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is much more strongly attested than that of G. Yet, such is the case. 
For omitting aAAa, stand RAG, 17 dg, Euthal, Cyr, Lcif, Amb, Victorin ; 
for retaining a\Aa, BD* (and as aA) & D‘ FKL, a/ piler., Did., Bas., 
Chrysost., Thdrt., Dam., fvg go syr“ cp arm, Aug; so, too, the great 
editors Westcott and Hort, Weiss, Baljon, Lipsius, Nestle ; Tischendorf 
naturally goes with N. In fact, it is plain that adda is positively 
required by the sense, whatever the authorities might say. The thing 
to explain, then, would seem to be not’why F has aAA(c), but why G does 
not have it? Yet Zimmer insists that F, faithless to G, has adapted 
his Greek to his Latin, has translated sed back into aAX which he then 
substituted fora! This is an utterly empty conceit of Zimmer’s, who 
should have remembered his own important words: Auch durch 
seinen lateinischen Text laisst der Schreiber sich in der Herstellung des 
Griechischen nicht beeinflussen. We hold it highly unlikely that so 
ignorant a copyist would have tried his hand at improving the Greek 
before him, by translating his Latin into Greek, especially when his 
Greek was written down before his Latin. Neither would he have 
translated sed by add, for which he could find no precedent. It 
avails not to say he meant ak\Aa—a mere assertion. 

How, then, shall we explain this aAAc? We answer that in the 
archetype of F, as in most codices, the second a was probably omitted, 
and also perhaps the first a of arwa, the omission being probably indi- 
cated by a comma or the like, so that the text may have stood thus : 
aAA, twa. Such commas occur both in F and still oftener in G. 
This comma might easily have been mistaken for an c, whether by F 
or by F’. Of course, we cannot be sure in such a matter, but the « 
need give us no great concern ; the miswriting of a single letter is fre- 
quent enough. 

Herewith is not meant that we regard the now accepted text, with 
aAAa, as primitive; for while we may readily understand the insertion 
of adAa (to smooth the construction), we cannot understand its omission. 
On the other hand, neither can we comprehend how the writer of Phil- 
ippians could have left it out in the first place. Still again, no more 
can we comprehend how he could use a second aAAa in vs. 8, since the 
opposition is already expressed by the first. What then is the solution? 
We answer that the whole vs. 7 is an interpolation. Originally a mar- 
ginal note, summarizing what follows (vss. 8-11), it was written without 
adda. Then it was taken up into the text, beginning arwa ... .; then the 
harshness was keenly felt, and the aAAa was inserted to soften it. But 
this first aAAa then jarred on the second already present in vs. 8, and 
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hence the wavering between the two forms, neither of which was felt as 
quite satisfactory. Similar cases abound in the New Testament, 
“thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” 
We are now come to the last of Zimmer’s proof-texts, 1 Cor. 9: 20: 
et factus sumt fui 
Kat eyevounvy tow 


quasi iudacis iudaeis _ut 
wo Lovdatoion codaroww Iva «.7.A. 


rem. et Jactus sum judae dynow. K, eyevounv. Tow. iov_ 
a, 


is tam quam judaeus. ut judacos Sac. iovdaoc. Iv iovdaove 
Here, says our text-critic, the G scribe repeated by dittography the wv- 
tudaeis 

Sano, iudacis (Zimmer means covdacoc, and should have written it so), 
quasi iudaeus 

instead of proceeding with wo covdaoc, guasi iudaeus (wo vovdaoc) ; then 
quast 

he observed his mistake and sought to correct it by putting wo in the 


margin and deleting an ¢ in wovdaoe ; but alas! he deleted it in the first 
instead of the second of the dittographs, and F copied down blindly, of 
course! It will be observed that F is highly complaisant; he can be 
careless and ignorant of Greek, or sharp-sighted and a stickler for syn- 
tax and orthography— anything to please Herr Zimmer. 

This is certainly one of the sturdiest “seeming pillars” that our 
critic has raised. Let us look at it closely. Like the rest, it is built 
up of a series of assumptions. How can we be sure of the least of 
them? That G should repeat tovdaroc seems improbable, but not impos- 
sible; that he should repeat both wovdaoe and iudaeis before noticing 
his dittography is still less likely, though possible still. On perceiving 
it, the natural thing would have been to delete the repetition by dots, 
as he generally does, and then continue with wa; yet he might have 
done as Zimmer conjectures. That he should mistake the word to 
be corrected is, of course, possible, but nothing more; for he is evi- 
dently thoughtful at this stage of his work. The unlikelihood seems 
to increase on observing that he has apparently at least started to cor- 
rect the first udacis into tudaeus (prius iudaeis ita scriptum et, ut vide- 
tur, ita correctum est,ut dubius sit lector inter iudaets et iudaeus — Matthai). 

ast 
Strangest of all it is that F should not have noticed the “- which is 
plain to see, nor yet the solecism in rove covdatoo, nor have corrected 
it according to his Latin text—F who is so prone, according to Zim- 
mer, to do just such things at the wrong time. Now, we ask, are all of 
these violent hypotheses really necessary to explain the facts? They 
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must be, if we are to accept Zimmer’s view. But we think the case far 
more easily comprehended thus: F has copied correctly. His original 
was incorrect. The confusion of the two cases was easy enough ; greater 
confusions meet us at every turn. The marginal note in G was most 
probably present in G’s archetype; it seems highly unlikely that G 
would put any of his text proper in the margin, and also unlikely, 
though not so unlikely, that he could invent such an explanatory gloss. 
The misplaced « which he deletes is only one of many such corrected 
errors. If F’ was the same as G’, then the F scribe simply omitted 
the marginal gloss (if it was present). Certainly, all this was possible, 
and to us it seems far more probable than Zimmer’s explanation. 

This is not all, however, for the passages transcribed contain posi- 
tive evidence that the one was not copied from the other. Why is the 
Ka of G turned into x? Why is the v inserted in the second tovdaos ? 
Why are the four v’s dotted and not as in G?_ Why is the a omitted in 


a. 
Iv ? Clearly not from carelessness, for a space is left blank. These are 
four phenomena that singly and collectively militate against derivation 
from G. Looking back only two verses, to verse 18, we find still fur- 
ther evidence. Here we read: 


potestate mea in euangelio nam cum liber 


Oa. ryv. eLovoeay. pov ev. Tw. evayyedw. Edev 


potestate mea inevange  eéovoaav. po. Ev. ro. evayye 


Has F taken this from G? How then shall we explain the dotting of 
the v’s, which is not usual, though frequent in F? How explain the 
por for pov, when mea was in both f and g for guidance? How explain 
the o for w, when the two are so unlike in G? Why did F not take 
offense at such a solecism as ev ro, especially with G’s rw before him and 
his own evayyehkww? Why did he capitalize the « in €v? and the imme- 
diately following vin Yro? Why does he decapitalize the » in My and 
the vin INa? These’questions may not be unanswerable, but we know 
of no plausible answer. We cannot believe that this och unwissender 
monk is playing thus fast and loose with the G text before him, now 
corrupting, now purifying, alternately displaying the grossest careless- 
ness and the very refinement of care. We hold that he is throughout 
one and the same, reproducing his original with much fidelity, though 
with little intelligence. Let him be as careless or as careful as you 
will, but not both at the same time. 

We have now examined all of Zimmer’s proof-texts minutely, and 
with this result: that they fail, one and all, to warrant his conclusions. 
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Not one of his interpretations is necessary, not one is even probable, 
though several are very ingenious; the most, the best, that can be said 
of any is that it is possible. Even then, on the evidence he himself 
adduces, the decision must go against him. 


II. 


But has all the relevant testimony been produced? One might 
suppose so, for our critic assures us in wide-spaced print and repeatedly 
that he has examined every single passage and knows that there is 
nothing counter to be brought forward; and it would surely be very 
unscientific in him not to hear the other side, to parade all that makes 
for, and withhold all that makes against, his thesis. 

Be this as it may, we too have examined every single passage. We 
have compared F and G in every detail, noting every difference in 
word-division or coalescence, every end of a line, every difference in 
letter or in spacing ; and all of these we have marked in F in red ink,’ 
thus practically superimposing the one text uponthe other. The total 
impression produced by this immediate comparison is that the resem- 
blance between the two, while often very striking, has yet been greatly 
exaggerated ; the diversities are still more striking and dispel from our 
mind every shadow of doubt that F is mot a copy of G. Nay, we hold 
it unlikely even that both are derived immediately from a common 
parent; they seem to be more probably second cousins than brothers. 

Well, then, tothe testimony. In Tit. 1:6 we read: 

sicut ego tibt disposut St quis 
por Qa eyw oa deragapyv. Ex ti 
est simecrimine unius uxoris vir 
eotw aveyxAytoe Muao yvvaixoo avyp 
pova. wa. eyw. vor. Sueragapyv vos sicut ego tibi disposui 


7 
Emo. eorw. avexxAXeroo. Mids. Siguis sine crimine est unius 


We hold that no genius of perversity could derive the latter from the 

st guts 
former. It appears simply impossible that the F-scribe, with é. ae 
written plainly before him could take it down as Emo. On the other 
hand, the origin of this monster lies naked to see. Indubitably the 
copy was made from an uncial continuo scripta, thus: EITIC. The | 
and T written close together very naturally fused into TT, from which 
they are often hardly distinguishable. Similarly in Rom. 7:19 and 


Eph. 6:9 G has correctly wapaxeros and overar, but F wapaxera: and 
TOLETAL. 


7 That is, of course, in Scrivener’s transcript. 
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Whether it was F* that made this mistake or F’, the proximate 
ancestor of F, cannot be determined ; but it is clear that F’s text at 
this point was zof taken from G. To clinch this proof with hooks of 
steel, we have procured through the kindness of Dr. Schnorr von Car- 
olsfeld, director of the Royal Library in Dresden, a facsimile of the 
passage, which shows the E.ro spaced as given above. “It is unmis- 
takable that the copyist has intended to leave an interval free between 
€. and rw.” 

On this single instance we are willing to rest our case, but even this 
is not all in these very lines. It is hard to believe that F would make 
two mistakes in the one word aveyxAyros, putting « and e¢ for y and 7, 
letters little alike in G: and whence comes the’ overa in Mido? This 
latter is not a trifle. F would not have placed it there without some 
suggestion, and no suggestion can be found in G. But F very often 
circumflexes « before a; so then did his original. We may, indeed we 
must, suppose then that in the original the « had a circumflex. But it 
was slightly misplaced and somewhat obscure; hence F has reproduced 
it mechanically as we now see it. 


This page in fact abounds in proofs of F’s independence of G. 
secundum praeceptum 
Thus, in vs. 3 we have inG xatemrayyy, but in F xareergarqv—three 


variations in one word, none easy to explain. In the next line we have 
saluatoris p 


in G cwrypoc, but in F cwrnvoe. Correction has here been made, 
but how was the mistake made at first? 
huius ret 


The fifth verse begins, after a blank space in G, with Tovrov; but F 
has, at the beginning of a line, no space being left, ovrov . . . . Aujus 
rei... . This is an example of an oft-recurring phenomenon. Why 
is the T omitted, if F be copied from G? Can anyone suggest ? 

In the next line G has 


qua deerant t minus sunt  corriges 


Ta Aemwovtra Sep$wons ; 
but F 


ea quae desunt 
ta, Se opOwons . .. . corrigas.... 


Here F* has conceived Aewov as a word meaning “desunt” and 
the following ra as the article; also 8a as a word, though this notion 
has been corrected. But how was it possible for him to fall into such 
conceits with the unequivocal G before him? 


€ 
In vs. 7 G has again aveyxAyrov, but F avyyxAnrov; the itacism has 
been corrected, but why was it committed? In the same verse G has 
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6 
AvOadyv, but F Avdadyv. Here both have mistaken A for A naturally 
enough, but G’s © does not resemble his A. F's second (corrected) mis- 
take is one of ear, committed long before. 


sed hospitatem 
The next line G ends with AdAa, and begins another with ¢urogevov ; 


but F has 


py. avrxpoxepdnv. AdAa. dt n ‘urbis lucri cupidum sed hospita. 


Why does F tack on the syllable ¢ to a line already of ordinary length, 
if copying from G, in which qu begins a new line, especially since the cor- 
responding Latin line, even after contraction, remains of extraordinary 
length?. This is a very mild example of a procedure, as it seems, 
almost psychologically impossible, yet repeated scores of times. 


amplectentem eum t id 
At the close of the same verse G has avrexomevov, but F avrexounv. 


Is it at all likely that the copyist would both mistake « for H and over- 
look ON entirely? We cannot believe it. But how did the mistake 
arise? We answer, far back among F’s progenitors. There the XOME- 
NON was first mistaken for XOMENEN, as was easy; then the second 
EN was dropped by accident or design, as might very readily happen ; 
then the EN was changed to HN, whether by mispronunciation, or by 
design, or otherwise. There is no reason to suppose F has not copied 
accurately. In this same vs. 8 G has Cwdpwva, but F cwdpova, the o at the 
end of a line, where it is especially unlikely one would make a blunder, 
since a pause there would be natural, even necessary. Just here we 
may observe that the Latin in F is exquisitely written, and that the 
Greek uncials, though by an unpracticed hand, are traced with neatness 
and with apparently infinite care. The time, patience, and devotion 
required to make so many letters, one by one, with such delicacy and 
uniformity must have been exceeding great. It is well to remember 
these facts in estimating the charges of gross carelessness so often 
brought against the copyist. 

On the preceding page, vs. 2, we find a series of notable divergen- 


am 
cies: in G fwyo, in F gwno, in G ‘HN, in F av, though G’s H has no 
likeness to his A or A; in G aevoroo, in F apevros; lastly, in G the whole 
space under eAmde (nearly an inch) and before 0 aevorog is left blank, 
but there is no corresponding blank in F. Above, in 2 Tim. 4:18 we 
caeleste cut 
have in G erovpanov 2, but in F yrovpavov.O; in G AMHN, but in 
F apyv. 
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This epistle closes in G and F thus: 


explicit ad timotheum secunda 


Eredeo Tpoo Tipobeov. . B. II. 
Expiicir AD TIMOTHEUM. IT. EredeoOn. xpoo. tipobeov. B. 


Here the small x and r seem strange as taken from G; and did F know 
enough Greek to add 6)? True, he might have turned back and 
found it in other subscriptions, but that would indicate great thought- 
fulness and care, whereas the other variants would indicate the grossest 


unheed. This same minute attention would seem displayed in Tit. 
domus 
1:11, where G has ovxove, but F oxove. If copying from G, F* has 


noted the dot and the minute .«, the former of which has escaped the 
lynx-eyed Scrivener. How, then, could such a careful copyist blunder 
thus in vs. 9? 

et contra dicentes _—revinceret contradic 
evvovon. Kas trove ayvrireyovrac dey 
sana et eos gui contra TH. VYe_evvovgy. Kat TOV Cav 

How could he possibly have torn away the o from rove? How 
could he have prefixed it to av? 

In still further evidence of F’s thoughtfulness, consider his xat_pow 

temporibus 

in Tit. 1:3. G has xampoo, but F* understands the «au as the familiar 
conjunction. Afterward he or F** corrects this, but was not such a 
mistake absolutely impossible to a copyist of G? It is plain that F* 
thought in making the false division; thought wrongly, but still 
thought; for he did not feel sure about the division, and accordingly 
omitted the dot (.). We dwell on this, because someone might say that 
by this time F’s brain is become as weary as his hand and fatigue of 
attention has set in. By no means, he is as careful as ever. 

We have now considered one critical passage, Tit. 1:6, and we have 
furthermore seen that it is not to be regarded as some unaccountable 
exception, that it is by no means isolated, but is only one among many 
in its own immediate neighborhood, pre-eminent, but differing from 
the others in degree rather than in kind. We pass now to a second 
capital proof, itself the center of similars. In Tit. 2:3 we have: 

similiter in habitu sancto 
oxma = Buradac woavrwo ev Kara ornpa te tepo 
Rerwe auras. €v. Kata. oxnpaTt. iepo ter in habitu sancto 
Here it seems manifest that either G’ or G” presented the reading 
oxypart, and that either G or G’ made the marginal note of correction. 
(We take & to mean Recte—the glossist will say that cxnpa in his text 
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should rightly be ornya, but our argument does not depend upon this 
view.) If F copied from G, he must have mistaken the r for x, which 
is very improbable, since these letters are not at all alike in G; also he 
must have overlooked or misunderstood the marginal gloss, which is 
also extremely unlikely. Hence, at this point, G is not F’s original. 
The only escape from this conclusion seems to lie in saying that F did 
misunderstand the gloss, that he thought G intended that cxynya should 
be put for ornua, and accordingly did so. But such an evasion seems 
to be such a patent f7s aller as to call for no consideration. 

The environment of this passage furnishes the strongest corrobora- 
tion of our position. Thus, in vs. 6 we read: 
Tove vewrepove K.T.r. 
Ove. vewrepovt . . . . Juvenes.... 
Here the conspicuous capital initial T has been dropped, and the 
second letter o capitalized instead. Is any natural explanation possible 
on the Hort-Zimmer hypothesis? Certainly not. It seems clear as 
the sun that F* is copying from a MS., F’, in which the verse actually 
begins with O. But how did such a form originate? It was copied 
from another, F”, in which the verse begins with an uncial O, and the 
large T was carelessly omitted. How? The copyist had intended to 
put it before the normal line, as is regularly done in D, at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph, thus: 


HOPI HTOYOYEICTEAOC IRAdiusqueAdF.NEM 


HMICAEAAE APO! NOSAuTEMFRATRES 
ATTOR DESO . 


and in &, thus: 


CTIAAYMIN 
rEINWCKE TE TON 
AAG ASONHMWN 


On the next page (3:1) we find a similar case: 


admone et — illos 
Yropepvno Kat avrovo x.T.X. 


d mone illos principibus  mopepvyo. Kat. avTove. ap, 
Here the capital Y has been omitted, and also the initial 4 in the 
Latin. But with this difference, that a space has been left for the A, 
but one for the Y. Could there be a plainer case of scrupulous 
fidelity? The text before the scribe contained neither the one capital 
nor the other; he felt the absence of the Latin initial, knowing of 
course admone, and left a space for it; but not of the Greek. And no 
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wonder; for the Greek vroyeimvyoxa is a mystery to him (as also to G). 
Both think the final syllable xa:(xe) is the too familiar conjunction. 

In the next line G uses a small letter v, but F a capital Y in 
vroraccerOa:. Why this latter, if F was copying G? In vs. 4 G has 
H guavOpwria, but F ndwavOpwnta. Here both mistake A for A, and 
both place the circumflex over ¢, this latter showing great care, if F be 
copying G; but F unaccountably decapitalizes the H and unites it with 

@ 


the following. In vs. 7 is the remarkable rov.o,rypoo. The interlinear 
w is secunda manu, but even if it were prima, how could this be a copy 
of the owrnpoo of G? 
Chap. 2 begins in G, plainly, with 
tu autem loguere quae decet 
Cv 8 Aarta A ampere ry vye . . 
How then could F* write 
vde; Aare. ampere. Ty. i Tu autem loguere quae decet sa? 


Why the capital C omitted and no space left? Why the Se united with 
v? Why the a with mperecx? Why the letter i at the end? Whence the 
semi-colon (;)? Is it not transparent that F is following his original 
closely, and that the original is not G ? 

At the close of 3:19 a small space is left in G, occupied by the two 
marks >>; but in F there is no space and no capital following. In vs. 
6G has xexpixa, but F xexpera, though there is no resemblance in G 
between the letters interchanged. In vs. 13 G has quite unmistakably 
apollo t apollinem sollicite praemitte 

amokAwva. Taxawwo mpor'euov 

ut nihil illis  desit discant 

lva pndev avrow Aen MavOaverwoay 
But F 


legis peritum et Apollo TOV. VOMLKOV. Kat. arodAw. va_ 
sollicite praemitte. Utni Ttaxawo. mporempov. wa 
hil illis desit. dis dev. avroww. Aeurn. pav_Gave 


Here the misunderstanding is really intense; for om revision the cor- 
rector has thought that va should go with raxawo! And this in the 
presence of G? The next line is even worse still; for not only have 
the capitals been neglected, but wy has been omitted inexplicably ;° 
also pavOaverwoav has been misconceived as two words in spite of the 
discant. 


® We suspect that in F’ or F” «va uy was written at the end of a line thus: INA. 
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salutant 
In vs. 15 G has Aowafovra, but F ora fovra. It is quite unaccount- 


able how F could have overlooked the large A and have fancied a 
division before {. This error has been corrected, which shows careful 
inspection, but the omission is left unsupplied. At the close G has 
AMHN., but F an. True, this line is overful/ by vpwv. az; but this 
circumstance only strengthens our suspicion that F is following his 
copy exactly ; for there is no reason in F for this overcrowding ; there 
is left a blank line at the foot of the page. We must seek the reason 
then in F’; there for lack of space, perhaps, the scribe was unwilling 
to give vpwy auyy a distinct line, but forced it into a line before, by 
abbreviating azyv into az. F’, then, could not have been G. 
In Philem., vs. 1, we find in G and F: 


motheus ai Srater philemoni 
pobeor AdeAgoo PAnpova 
w. Kae, Tepoer. thu et timotheus 
adeAgoc. pAnpovet. Srater philemoni 
Here the F-text bears witness to an original that could not have been 
G. For who could mistake the oo of G for «? or have overlooked the 
wide-spaced o? This letter in G is written slightly above the line 
aliquantulum post, sed ab codem scriba, ut videtur, insertum — (Matthai). 
Scrivener is inexact in saying at forsan s.m. The large space left 
blank, and the insertion a little later, show that there was some uncer- 
tainty or obscurity in the original of G. This fact is reflected in F 
very curiously and instructively. The o is omitted, and the impossible 
genitive allowed to stand, in spite of the correct Latin nominative. 
Here, then, in the most obvious case, F* will not vary a hair’s breadth 
from his original (as he reads it) to adapt his Greek to his Latin. In 
our judgment the explanation must be sought in tachygraphy, which 
in some way confused in the F scribe’s mind the article o and the 
ending oc. 

In vs. 2 F omits rw, perfectly evident in G, but retains ry, which in 
G is deleted by dots. ‘This is very noteworthy, for the ty should be 
retained. If then F is copying from G, he is doing his work not 
only very cautiously, but with high intelligence. Nevertheless, in the 
next line F writes exxAnoeaa. xapeo instead of G’s exxAnow.... 
xapo, changing both spellings and omitting the dots, and in the next 
line xv. w. xpv. vyaperw instead of G’s xvuv. xpv.>>Evyapaorw. Here 
the wide spacing in F points back to some primitive peculiarity not 
found in G; also the disregard of the >>’s shows that F’ is not G; and 
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still more the omission of €. This letter must have begun a line in F’ 
(as in F), as already explained, and have lost its place in the margin. 

In vs. 5 F has qvexeo in lieu of G’s Hv exec and in vs. 6 yxowoma 
in lieu of G’s n. xowwva. But in the same verse F has wa. rwo for G’s 

ut 
INarwo. Twice F has omavyva where G has omdAavyva, but they both 
have omavxva once, vs. 20, which would show this latter to be a real 
manuscriptural form, and not a mere blunder of F’s. In vs. 14 F 
omits oye from before yvwuno, though the word, being at the end of a 
line in G, could hardly have escaped his eye. 

St igitur 

In vs. 17 G has €x ow near the middle of the line; but F has t. ow 
(in the Latin Si ergo) at the beginning. Here once more the omission 
of the € implies that F is not copying G. In the next line G’s >> are 


mea 


disregarded. Lastly, in vs. 20 G has pov. ra, but F has .wovra. How 
can all these things be, if F has G before him ? 

If anyone repeats that the hand and sense and nerve of the scribe 
are now exhausted, and that he is capable of anything, we refer such a 
one to vs. 16, 


jam non ut servum—sed pro servo ovxera . wo . Sovdov 


in evidence that his eye is not dim nor his natural force abated. There 


is nothing in G to suggest such spacing, nevertheless there is plainly 
something wrong ; the ordinary text inserts aAAa tarep SovAov, the Latin 
sed pro servo. F inserts nothing, and yet shows clearly that his text is 


Jrater H. a ; 
here disturbed. Notice again that in vs. 20 G has adeAde, but F adedda. 


Why this preference if F be copying G? Is it either heedless or nat- 
ural ? 


However, we gladly consent to a change of venue. Let us appeal 
to the earlier parts of the codex. The case is not lessclear. The first 
part preserved of F is fol. 7, p. 1, Rom. 3:18-26. It seems impossibly 
taken from G, for at vs. 20 we read : 


peccati munc autem sine lege tustitia 
apapriac. Nuv wWe xwpio vouov. Arxaoov 


= <=: per fidem itesu christi in omnes et 


vy Ou dua TLOTEWO tyU XxpUv CO TavTas Kat 


em mavtac. TEPAVEPWTAL. PapTUPOYMEVH VITO 
But in F, 
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apapTiac. peccati, ~~ 
Nuv. we. xwpic. vopov. Nune autem sine lege. 


—— 


8.._xatoovvy. Tov. bv sine lege 
f 


3 € pavepwrat. papTupov_ iustitia di 

Here we note first the omission of a whole line; but someone will say 
that the critical marks suggested this omission, as well as the Latin. 
We deny this. The marks nowhere in G denote deletion or omis- 
sion, which is always denoted by underscoring or under-dotting. The 
marks certainly indicate something peculiar, perhaps an intrusion from 
the margin in some ancestor of G, but there is no reason to believe they 
could have led F to leave out a whole line. Neither could his Latin 
text have done so, for, once again, he nowhere adapts his Greek to his 
Latin. This latter was disturbed at this point, as witness the repetition 
of sine dege, with the marks, but the appearance is that F has copied 
faithfully, even servilely. 

Aside from this, however, what in G suggested the blank after 
apaprac? Nothing. And did F* insert rov of his own accord? 
Incredible. For in G there is an erasure between vy and 6v, though 
not space for a rov. This hints distinctly some obscurity in the origi- 
nal ; perhaps the rov was indistinctly present. Again, it is plain through- 
out the page that F is puzzled by the word S:xaoovvy. He thinks the 
xa is the well-known conjunction. In vs. 22 he again divides it at xa, 
and again in vs. 26, and the cognate in vs. 24 thus: &_xat_ov_patvot. 
The continual recurrence of dao finally convinces him and in 4:3 
he writes diaxaoovvyy! Moreover, F* or F** has then corrected these 
misdivisions by the hook _, and has proclaimed to posterity his grand 
discovery of the meaning of the word by putting the mark / over dixaso- 
ovvyn and also over zustitia in vs. 22! Now we ask any unbiased mind: 
Was all or any of this confusion and long-enduring uncertainty and 
final illumination possible even to a casual reader of G, where the word 
is uniformly written as a unit with the Latin translation above it? 
Unquestionably, no! 

On the next page, vs. 30, we find in G: 
quoniam quidem t siguid. 

Ema ep, eo, x.7.A.; but in F, ere. urep. 
Was such a perversion possible to a rational copyist? At the end of 
vs. 30, in G: 
Statuimus quid ergo 
oravomev. Te ovy. x.7.A.; but in F 
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Statuimus ; orTavopeyv. 
Qui d ergo dicemus invenisse Tu. ovv. epouperv. evpyxevar 
Will anyone explain the blank space in this “photograph”? In G, on 
the other hand, there are four lacunae, indicated by the marks >>, >, >, 
>> (vss. 10, 27, 31), no trace of which has been preserved in F. 
At 4:3 we read: 
sednon apudtad deum quid enim Scriptura dicit 
AdAov mpor bv. Ti yap y. ypadn Acye 
gloriam. sednon apud dm Kavynua. adAa_ov mpoo bv. 


-H.- 
Quid enim scriptura dicit.credi Tu. yap. ypady. Aeye. emorev 


Is it the least likely, is it even possible, for F to have copied AdAov as 
ada ov, having scarcely any knowledge of Greek, when even the cor- 
rector still conceives the two as one word? Again, even if he may 
have overlooked the y, would anyone correcting by G have inserted it 
as H? 

In G there are lacunz at vss. 6 and 12, occupied by >>> >> and 
>>. Naught of the kindin F. At vs. 8 we have: 

beatus vir cut 
Maxapioo avyp ov 
imputabit dominus peccatum beatitudo 

ov wn Aoyacyra Ko apapriav >> O. paxapio 
©. ov py. AoyeaonTar Ko. a cui non imputabit dns pec 
paptiav catum 
O paxapurpos. ovv. avrous. emt. eatitudo ergo haec in 
Can anyone doubt that F is here following the pattern before him? 
Something more than the > > of G must have determined the para- 
graph, for elsewhere such signs, even in larger numbers, have no effect 
on F. Who believes that F was strong enough in Greek to correct G’s 
ov into w? Certainly not we. And why the letter a detached from its 
word, and at the end of aline? Again, the omission of B from the 
last line shows plainly that F was copying from a Latin codex in which 
the division into paragraphs had already been made and signalized by 
large marginal letters ; one of these, B, had been inadvertently dropped. 


. ubi 
In vs. 15 G has Tlov, but F wov. G’s original must have had the 


TI, for he would not arbitrarily change Ov into Tlov; but for some 
reason the TI was afterward deleted. One may say that F* did not 
observe the dots; however, they are very plain to see, and it is unlikely 
he would fail to note them here on a capital, if everywhere else he noted 
them on small letters. 
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Vs. 18 is remarkable: 
dictum est sic erit semen tuum 
expypevov. > > Ovrwo erat To. oreppa cov 
d= 
WO at GOTEPET TOV OVVOU 
Kau : 
sicut stellae cae li was: Toappov tna Oadracows et non infirmatus 


Kat pnarevnoas 
But in F, 


eLpNEVOV. OUVTWO. EOTAL. dictum est et. sic ertt 
TO. TTEPHA. Tov. WO. at. semen tuum sicut 


acrepesr. Tov. ovvov. kat. To.  stellae caeli et 

appov tno Garacow arena maris. 

kat. pn. avOevnoac. ev. TH Et non infirmatus in 
0 


TUOTL, OVK. ATEV. NOEV. TO fide non consideravit 


This passage seems to prove nothing either one way or another, but it 
is too interesting to omit. In G there seems to have been an influx 
from the margin; the a may indicate that the Greek is a translation of 
the Latin; the d+ of course means “wanting,” but we are not certain 
what or where ; altogether, the confusion is almost inextricable. But 
there is no trace of it in F. On the other hand, notice how improb- 
able his word-division in the last line is, if he be transcribing from G. 
True, he might have guessed at ov« as the equivalent of mon; but why 
omit the o? Why put the dot in its place? Is this photograph exact? 
[Zo be concluded.| 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Our age has been called an age of theological reconstruction. Per- 
haps that designation is a little premature. There has been an age of 
criticism, suggested and supported by the new philosophy which, 
since the publication of the Origin of Species has gradually but surely 
modified all our thinking, theological no less than scientific. A mul- 
titude of old and time-honored theological positions have been invali- 
dated, and theological systems have been shaken. But now an era of 
reconstruction seems to be dawning. Men like President Hyde have 
been declaring that destruction has gone quite far enough. President 
King has devoted two books to discussing the principles on which 
reconstruction must proceed. Other programs of reconstruction have 
appeared, to which this new volume of the professors in the Union 
Theological Seminary may be added. But no new dogmatics, no work 
undertaking the labor actually of constructing a new system of Chris- 
tian doctrine, has appeared in this country. Kaftan has produced such 
a one, and avery good one, in Germany. But the hour of positive 
advance seems for us not yet to have struck. 

The little volume before us is sure of a warm welcome. It isa 
positive word from a quarter where criticism has heretofore seemed to 
occupy the chief attention. It has a genuine and a hearty ring. It 
presents Jesus Christ as the great center of doctrinal, as he is of 
religious, interest. Any effort to magnify Christ is welcome to Chris- 
tians in this doubting age. The book is the more welcome, we may 
add, because it proceeds from men whose special studies do net lie in 
dogmatic theology. Dogmatics needs the fructifying influence of the 
thought of other men. Not itself primarily a productive, but the sys- 
tematizing, department of theology, its materials and many of its fruit- 
ful principles must always come from workers beyond its own circle. 
Suggestions from these quarters are to be received hospitably. It is 
as much the function of dogmatics to pay them proper attention as it 

* The Christian Point of View. Three Addresses by GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX, 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, FRANCIS BROWN. New York: Scribner’s, 1902. 
viii+-90 pages. $1. 
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is the privilege and duty of exegesis, history, etc., to offer them. But, 
of course, when offered, they have to be considered from the dogmatic 
point of view, and with reference to their dogmatic worth. Criticism 
must be sharp, even when most friendly. Only by accurate estimation 
and thorough criticism can any scientific labor be carried through a 
course of real progress to abiding results. 

Scholars who are discussing the reconstruction of our traditional 
theology may be divided into three general classes. First, there are 
those who are in general satisfied with the doctrinal heritage of the 
church. The historic sense is strong in them. They prize the past, 
and believe it to have understood the great main features of the Chris- 
tian revelation, and to have succeeded in giving these a good formula- 
tion in the language, and according to the modes of thought, of their 
own times. But they recognize that new elements of thought have 
come into possession of the new age in which we live, and that the 
objective methods of modern science have many a suggestion for the 
theologian. The results of scientific study in every department of 
human learning need to be considered in their bearings on theology. 
It is as much the problem of the theologian of this day to incorporate 
all relative new knowledge in his system as it was that of Origen, 
Augustine, Calvin, or Edwards. The outcome of such labor will be 
the enrichment of our thought, the adjustment of doctrines to new 
proportions and emphases, the elimination of many a detail, the intro- 
duction of many another. But on the whole the Christian system, in its 
great features, its motive forces, and its general conclusions, will appear 
unchanged, except as they shall be re-established and fortified with 
new defenses ; for, after all, theology is the more or less perfect reflec- 
tion of the Christian life, and that life is a divine gift, the same from 
age to age. 

The second class is composed of men who have much less in sym- 
pathy with the past. They think that theology has started from the 
wrong point, that its results are very largely —they are uncertain how 
largely — affected by false methods and premises, and are in need of a 
thorough overhauling. They are much impressed by the splendid 
conquests of modern learning in many a direction, but they are not so 
much concerned with the task of incorporating its assured results, one 
by one, in systems of theology. Often that seems to them a piece of 
painful and prosaic drudgery. They would have theology perform its 
task in its own way and independently of any other science, however 
imposing and grand. If the right main idea can be struck, the secret 
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will be gained. The whole preliminary discussion will be completed 
when this principle is found, and the whole work of reconstruction, 
when that principle is followed out to its remotest consequences. 

The third class is far more radical. Its distrust of the systems 
handed down from the past is entire. It questions the most fun- 
damental presuppositions of historical Christianity. It deems the work 
of destruction far from complete, and expects to see many a doctrine 
demolished that has as yet seemed to survive every attack. It looks 
forward to reconstruction, but it deems any present attempt quite pre- 
mature. It has little prevision of the ultimate result of the overturn- 
ings of these days. All it knows is that just now we know little or 
nothing. 

The writers of the present volume belong to the second of these 
classes. They delivered in the course of the academic year 1901-2, 
without pre-arrangement, three discourses, which are gathered in this 
volume because they were found to approach the problem of theologi- 
cal reconstruction in the same way, and to offer the same principle as 
the true solution of this problem as conceived by their class of thinkers 
—the obtaining of the right serminus a quo. But they present their 
common theme with such variations as render each discourse a distinct 
and interesting object of study. 

Dr. Knox discusses “‘The Problem for the Church,” which he defines 
as the question, “ What think we of God?” (p. 6), or, more exactly, How 
does the Christian come to a knowledge of God? (pp. 12, 16). The 
answer to this question gives the true principle of theology, God as 
known in Christ. We cannot know God by studying all the religions 
of the world and segregating their common element, for “we cannot 
find that all alike worship, under varying names, the same Supreme 
Being, or that all alike seek the same great end” (p. 10). We are then 
remanded to the study of Christianity; and here we have to ask the 
question, How, as a matter of fact, does the Christian learn of God ? 
The answer is, Through Christ. 

Professor McGiffert takes “‘ Theological Reconstruction” for his 
theme. He marches directly to the announcement of his “principle” 
(p- 33), which he defines as “the historic figure Jesus Christ, and the 
revelation which he has brought” (p. 35). If we ask how this principle 
is conceived, we are immediately informed. Itis Ritschl’s principle, as 
Dr. McGiffert understands him, that is here propounded, for Ritschl is 
the only one who in our day has made “a really thoroughgoing attempt 
to reconstruct theology upon the Christian basis” (p. 38). For all who 
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are acquainted with Albrecht Ritschl, this will be a sufficient statement 
of Dr. McGiffert’s position, for he makes no profession of adding any- 
thing of his own. His more accurate phrasing of the principle as “the 
life-purpose of Jesus Christ” (p. 42), reproduces a technical term of 
Ritschlianism, and the explanation of this purpose (p. 43), a number 
of other characteristic expressions of Ritschl and his school. 

Dr. Brown’s theme is “‘The Religious Value of the Old Testament.” 
He says that “ the teachings, life, and spirit of Jesus Christ are the only 
touchstone by which we can recognize the religious value of the Old 
Testament” (p.62); and it is ‘the spirit of Jesus Christ, revealed in 
the New Testament and regnant in our souls” (p. 68), that qualifies us 
to recognize it. He sums up the religious value of the Old Testament 
accordingly as follows: “Christianity presupposes the Old Testament. 
Jesus found spiritual life in it. He led his followers from the outset 
into a richer use of it There is true religion there with the 
value of originality, of large setting in the history of men, of abun- 
dant detail, of mighty experiences, of divine knowledge embodied in 
literature, of strong imperatives, of the penitent’s confession, of the 
seer’s vision” (p. 83). 

At first sight it would seem as if no objection could be made to the 
proposal of Jesus Christ as the source of our knowledge of God, or of 
his great purpose as illuminating his nature, acts, and teaching, and 
thus powerfully contributing to the formation of our theology. As one 
starting-point of Christian theology, the principle advocated by these 
thinkers can have little against it. But, as before remarked, only care- 
ful and discriminating —yes, even severe—criticism can help in the 
work of estimating such a proposal as that made here. As a proposal 
of a dogmatic principle, of the main and determining dogmatic prin- 
ciple, how are we to treat the effort to further the common cause which 
the Union professors have here made? And this precise question does 
not seem to admit of an altogether favorable answer. We must object 
to their proposal for the following three reasons : 

The treatment of the theme is, first, narrow. Theology is a sphere 
of truth, and like a sphere, it may rest on any point of its surface. Dr. 
Knox objects particularly to the method whereby theologians have 
sought to go from “nature to nature’s God” (p. 14). ‘Our view of 
nature changes with every change in science and philosophy, and with 
this change of view must our notions of the God of nature change” 
(p. 14). As a mere academic proposition, that is unassailable ; but as a 
practical proposition, it carries very little weight. Theology has, for 
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the most part, sought from nature simply to prove that God exists. 
She might, no doubt, lay more stress on the contribution of nature to 
the question of his character and attributes, and evolution is forcing us 
to do this. But is it illegitimate to argue from nature to nature’s God 
or to make this the starting-point of atheology? Not if the argument 
is valid. It may have seemed to some invalid, as it may to Professor 
Knox; but men have steadily returned to the acknowledgment of its 
validity when philosophers like Kant, or leaders of the scientific school, 
like Spencer, have temporarily beclouded their minds and driven them 
off from it. The change in our view of nature may be greatly exagger- 
ated. To our mind, Dr. Knox exaggerates it. ‘With a new reason 
and a new soul, man looks out upon a new heaven and a new earth,” 
he says (p. 15). No one of those things is new. “Our fathers two 
generations back were nearer to the men of Greece and Rome than to 
ourselves. Their discussions are as unreal to us, like the strife of 
puppets beating the air” (p.15). That is true only when we deal with 
superficial things, with aspects, modes, phrases. There is a deep like- 
ness even between things apparently so different as the “laws” of 
Spencer and the “decrees” of Calvin. Now, if we can pass at all 
through nature to God, why can we not pass “ through the ew nature” 
(p. 17), so far as it is new, to God, gaining a better idea of him by the 
way ? 

Dr. McGiffert is even more sure that there is no other way of coming 
in contact with the sphere of truth than at his own favorite point. The 
Alexandrians began with “the eternal Logos,” and not the historic 
figure of Jesus Christ (p.35). But‘why may*not one begin so, if Christ 
is in truth the Logos? Augustine began with God as “the alone source 
of good and as absolute will.”” But with better knowledge of wii, is it 
illegitimate to begin theology at God as “the alone source of good’’? 
Calvin’s “‘sovereign decree,” the church as the perpetual incarnation 
of God, the divine immanence, evolution, the “ principle of personality,” 
and the Bible, are all mentioned (p. 36) to be all condemned. But 
why can they not all, when properly understood, be made starting- 
points of theology, though none may have all of theology involved in 
them? The discussion of these addresses would have gained much in 
catholicity and breadth by a more scientific hospitality of temper. 

But, second, these papers fail to indicate any way by which the 
starting-point they propose may be reached. If we know God through 
Christ, how are we to know Christ? Dr. Knox treats the point by 
implication, and would leave the ordinary reader with the impression 
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that we were to go to the Bible, and find Christ in the narrative of its 
pages. But the other two writers leave us in doubt. 

There are not lacking indications in both Dr. Brown’s and Dr. 
McGiffert’s papers of such critical views of the biblical text that a true 
view — one sufficiently reliable to afford a basis of reasoning for the 
establishment of a theology—would be very hard to gain, in fact 
impossible. Dr. Brown’s positions need not specially concern us, for 
the Old Testament has nothing to say directly of the historic person 
of Jesus. But Dr. McGiffert says that “of the genuineness of many 
of [Jesus’] utterances recorded in one or another of our gospels, we 
cannot be altogether sure” (p. 43). He feels the objection we are now 
urging, and explicitly recognizes its force. But it may be met, he 
thinks, by making “the controlling purpose of his life the controlling 
principle of our theology; and that purpose we know with all-sufficient 
clearness” (p. 43). He defines this purpose as being “to impart to 
others, or to induce in others, the life which he was living —the life of 
freedom from fear and sin, the life of complete victory over the world 
through faith in God his Father and through devotion to his will” (p. 
44). But suppose Matt. 26:28, /. ¢., to be genuine (“poured out for 
many unto remission of sins”), as it is the fashion now to deny; and 
Matt. 10:28 to be received at its face value (“the Son of man came 

. to give his life a ransom for many”); and John 10:18 to be 

written by John and ever uttered by Jesus (“I have power to lay it 

This commandment received I from the Father”); then 

the “life-purpose” will include the propitiatory death, and receive 

quite a different aspect from that generally given by critics of the 
school to which Dr. McGiffert belongs. 

In other words, any theology founded on a view of Jesus derived 
from subjective criticism of the New Testament will be subjective only 
in value, and will be unqualified to become the objective theology of a 
church. The person of Jesus divorced from the Bible is therefore unfit 
to be the starting-point of a theology. 

But, third, the principle propounded in these lectures fails to justify 
itself, particularly because our authors fail to give us any foundation 
for the acceptance of Jesus as the suitable source of a theology. Why 
should a man make the life-purpose of Jesus his own life-purpose? 
Only because it commends itself to him as high and right. And why 
should he pursue it for long periods? Only because it verifies itself in 
his experience as possessing a life-giving power. To use the argument 
of Ritsch] (though in a fuller and in another sense from Ritschl’s), we 
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know Christ to be God because he produces in us divine effects. We 
must ourselves judge what divine effects are. Thus ultimately the 
natural endowment of the human soul, and its experience when follow- 
ing in the way of Jesus, are the proofs of the place and claims of 
Jesus, and must be reckoned with in formulating the “principle” of 
theology. Dr. Knox in a measure sees this, for in the very act of 
denying that experience can be a good starting-point for theology, he 
says: “Linked indissolubly to its object, [experience] points not to 
itself but to him” (p.18). It does point to Jesus; and in getting Jesus, 
why not start with that which is innerly and immediately certain to the 
soul which has it, and which “points to” One not thus immediately 
certain, but needing some sort of certification to the mind? 

In the theological reconstruction which is to come, we do not, 
therefore, expect much from the proposal of the authors before us. 
We think that neither they, nor their class, have any very great sug- 
gestion to make. We prefer the first of the three classes of scholars 
described at the beginning of this article. Theologies may start at 
any point in the sphere of truth, provided only they be sure that they 
begin with truth; and cannot get far before they will need the help of 
every other department of truth with which they can obtain a sufficient 
acquaintance. They may begin with nature and argue to nature’s God; 
but they will find, if they are careful about their argument, that they 
are involved in partial and unsatisfying views till they learn of Christ, 
and get no true idea of God till they view him as Father. They may 
begin with the Scriptures; but they will find critical questions imme- 
diately facing them, which they cannot solve in a way to give them a 
holy Book, guide of the soul and source of knowledge of God, till 
they consult Christian experience and listen to the “testimony of the 
Holy Spirit.” Christian experience itself cannot be formulated till the 
Bible, the greatest collection of documents of experience, be consulted. 
And Jesus cannot be taken as the starting-point unless this be the 
Jesus of the gospels and not that of “criticism.” 

It has always seemed to the writer that, in conformity to what is 
well recognized as a fundamental maxim of inductive logic, theology 
should begin in the nown, in the nearest known thing, in the experi- 
ence of the renewed soul and its knowledge of itself. Frank, of Erlan- 
gen, has laid down the great lines on which such a theology should 
proceed, and Stearns, of Bangor, gave them their best exemplification 
in our own country. But that experience embraces the Bible and 
points the inquirer from the beginning to Christ. Christ is the center, 
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both of experience and of the Bible. He therefore soon becomes the 
center of such a theology; and the demand of the Union professors, 
made in their little work now under our review, is met. But whether 
the theologian begins here or somewhere else, let him not disdain 
drudgery. Let him examine all truth. Let him not follow Ritschl in 
evading miracles. Either they did, or they did not, occur. If they 
did not, the New Testament is hopelessly discredited. It they did, it 
is necessary to say so boldly. Let him examine evolution. Biology, 
embryology, and all that, has much to teach him. Let him ask also 
what his Bible actually is and teaches, facing every question of criti- 
cism. Out of this all will come a new and fresh theology; but it 
will be the old, aged with the strength of the ages, immortal with the 
youth of God from whom it comes. 


FRANK HuvuGH FOsTER. 
OBERLIN, O. 


THE MAKING OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 


STUDENTs of the history of the English Bible have long known 
that the revisers of 1611 so far transgressed their directions as to use 
the New Testament produced by the Roman Catholic scholars of the 
seminary of Douai, though that work was not included in those which 
they were instructed to consult. The preface to the Revised New Tes- 
tament says on the subject: 

Their work shows evident traces of the influence of a version not speci- 
fied in their rules, the Rhemish, made from the Latin Vulgate, but by schol- 
ars conversant with the Greek original. 


And Westcott, in his General View of the History of the English Bible, 
the standard work on the subject, says of this same work that it is 

of considerable importance in the internal history of the authorized text, for 
it furnishes a large proportion of the Latin words which King James’s revisers 
adopted ; and it is to this rather than to Coverdale’s Testaments that we owe 
the final and most powerful action of the Vulgate upon our present version. 


Starting with such general knowledge, Dr. Carleton states his purpose 
in these words : 


The magnitude of the debt which the translators [King James's revisers] 
owe to the Rhemish New Testament—not mentioned in the instructions — 
it is the aim of these pages to exhibit and assess. 


t The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible. By JamEs G. CARLE- 
TON. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1902. vii-++-259 pages. 
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His conclusion, p. 31, is as follows: 


If one were to assess the degree of obligation due from the former [the 
Authorized] to the latter [the Rhemish], it might, I think, fairly be said that, 
while the translation of 1611 in its general framework and language is essen- 
tially the daughter of the Bishops’ Bible, which in its turn had inherited the 
nature and lineaments of the noble line of English versions issuing from the 
parent stock of Tyndale’s, yet with respect to the distinctive touches which 
the Authorized New Testament has derived from the earlier translations, her 
debt to Roman Catholic Rheims is hardly inferior to her debt to Puritan 
Geneva. 


When one remembers that Westcott reckons the Genevan version 
“the most important revision which the Bible underwent before the 
final settlement of the received text,’’ one sees that, if Dr. Carleton 
justifies his estimate, he has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the growth of our Authorized Version. 

We may say, to begin with, that the book does justify this esti- 
mate. Dr. Carleton has collated the Authorized Version with the Bish- 
ops’ word by word and line by line throughout the New Testament ; 
wherever he found divergence he collated the Rhemish version ; and if 
he found agreement between the Authorized and the Rhemish, then he 
looked to the earlier versions, the Genevan, Whittingham’s, Matthew’s, 
Cranmer’s, Coverdale’s, and Tyndale’s. If none of these had the 
same reading which he had found to be common to the Authorized 
and the Rhemish, he assumed that the former had borrowed from the 
latter. This painstaking collation he has performed, not only for the 
text, but for the marginal readings. Taken together, the number of 
cases in which the phrasing of the two versions under examination coin- 
cides is so great that there is no escape from Dr. Carleton’s conclusion 
that the influence of the Rhemish translators on the makers of our 
Authorized Version is indisputably proved, and also that it was much 
greater than it has heretofore been reckoned. Henceforth the Rhe- 
mish version, instead of being thought of as a monument of perverted 
scholarship, which by an unforeseen chance contributed a number of 
Latinate words to the vocabulary of our Authorized Version, must 
be taken seriously into account in estimating not only the range of 
vocabulary, but also the admirable arrangement of phrases and the 
deeply expressive rhythm of the great standard of English prose. 

The scope of the work is not extended, for Dr. Carleton has con- 
tented himself with the collation and with the classification of some of 
the results yielded by an analysis of the collation. The results of the 
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collation are displayed in full in three tables. The first, which exhibits 
readings which are common to the Rhemish and the Authorized ver- 
sions, but which are not found in earlier versions, occupies one hun- 
dred and forty pages; the second, which exhibits readings of the 
Rhemish version which were adopted in the margin of the Authorized, 
occupies eight pages; and the third, which exhibits readings common 
to the Genevan, Rhemish, and Authorized versions, occupies twenty 
pages. Prefacing these tables is a brief chapter summing up the his- 
tory of all the versions, and a longer chapter which summarizes the 
main points of similarity between the Rhemish and the Authorized 
versions. It will be seen, then, that the book represents patient labor 
with minute details, guided and illuminated by a carefully, but rather 
narrowly, defined purpose. 

The tables, which are clearly arranged, are of high importance. 
From five chapters of the New Testament, for example, taken at ran- 
dom, the first table has sixty-three readings which are common to the 
Rhemish and the Authorized versions, but are not found earlier ; and 
it is probable that this would represent the average of the whole table. 
For the specialist these tables are invaluable. They give him probably 
in definitive form his material for estimating the force of this Roman 
Catholic version on the Authorized ; and for him they will henceforth 
be indispensable. 

The less special reader will turn rather to the chapter in which 
results are analyzed and summarized. These are various and interest- 
ing, not only to the student of the English Bible, but also to the student 
of the English language. Dr. Carleton begins with the cases in which 
words have come into the Authorized Version from the Latin of the Vul- 
gate, through the medium oftheRhemish. He notes, without attempting 
a complete list, twenty-seven words which have come into the text of the 
New Testament for the first time, besides three which have come into 
the margin, all cases in which a Latin word has taken the place of an 
Anglo-Saxon or a French-Latin. Again, still noting only the more 
remarkable instances, he cites one hundred and ninety-five cases in 
which the Latin word which was found in the Vulgate was substituted 
in both Rhemish and Authorized. Examples are “fragments” (/rag- 
menta) in Mark 8:19, 20; Luke 9:17; John 6:12, 13, for “broken 
meat ;” “malefactor” in John 18: 30 and Luke 23: 32, for “evildoer ;” 
“signify” (significare) for “shew” in Acts 25:27; Rev. 1:1; “ remis- 
sion” (remissionem) for “forgiveness” in Rom. 3:25; “glory ” (gloria) 
for “royalty” or “praise” in Luke 12:27; 1 Cor. 11:15; 2 Tim. 4:18; 
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1 Pet. 2:20; “sanctification” (sanctificatio) for “holiness” in 1 Thess. 
4:4. One can easily see how much the general tone and effect of the 
style were altered by this fresh infusion of the stately richness of the 
Vulgate. In other instances the Vulgate-Latin word has displaced 
another Latin ora Latin-French word; andin others both Rhemish and 
Authorized have followed the Vulgate in reproducing the Greek word, 
as “hymn” (Aymno) for “psalm” or “song” in Matt. 26:30; Mark 
14:26; “mysteries” (mystertorum) for “secrets” in 1 Cor. 4:1; 13:2; 
and “schism” (schisma) for “strife” or “division” in 1 Cor. 12:25. 
In some of these cases one is tempted to ascribe the introduction of 
the more learned word to the familiarity with theological terms bred 
by three quarters of a century of fierce theological discussion between 
the old church, the reformed church, and the various bodies of more 
extreme reformers. In a few cases, it should be noted that the Rhe- 
mish translators substituted a less learned word and were followed by 
King James’s revisers. 

A proof of the skill in translation which characterized these Roman 
Catholic scholars appears in the considerable number of instances in 
which they seem to have led the way in superseding words or phrases 
which had become archaic in the fifty years since Tyndale’s time. In 
spite of the influence of the vernacular Bible in keeping its vocabulary 
alive in the language, that language was changing so fast in the great 
outburst of intellectual activity in the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century that of necessity many terms became archaic; and ‘the keen 
instinct for style of the Rhemish translators contributed to bring the 
language of our version into accord with the habits of expression of 
the time. 

Besides these cases, which show the influence of the Vulgate on the 
vocabulary of our version, Dr. Carleton devotes a considerable number 
of pages to examples where in one way or another the change which 
can be ascribed to the influence of the Rhemish version is an improve- 
ment on the reading or readings of the earlier versions. In the first 
place, he devotes nearly a page to examples of improvements in the 
rendering of the Greek work, such as “punishment” (xéAaow) for 
“pain,” Matt. 25:46; “reprove” (é\eygov) for “ improve,” 2 Tim. 4 :2. 
Then come examples of improvements in the tenses of verbs, in the 
number of nouns, and in the translation of dé; then two pages and a 
half of such miscellaneous improvements as “the whole” for “all the” 
in various forms of dAos 6; cf. Luke 8: 39; Matt. 6:23; “in the midst” 
(év r@ péow) for “before them,” Acts. 4:7; “our bodies washed” 
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(AcAovpévor 76 GGpa) for “washed in our bodies,” Heb. 10:22; “ but 
thou, when” (od 8 drav) for “but when,” Matt.6:6. Besides these 
are examples of improvement by substituting a participial construction 
for a conjunction and finite verb, and many cases where a more literal 
rendering is a better rendering. Of the latter we may quote “pleasures 
of this life” (#8ev@v rod Biov) for “voluptuous living ’’ or “voluptuous- 
ness of this life,” Luke 8:14; “living water” (v8wp fav) for “ water of 
life,” John 4:10, 11; and “bridleth not” (uy xaAwaywyov) for “and 
refraineth not,’ James 1: 26. 

Besides these changes in the vocabulary, there are'others which 
affect the phrasing and the rhythm. ‘Thus, the Rhemish translators, 
working with all the earlier versions before them and borrowing freely 
from them, in many cases hit on a more concise rendering; as “‘ by the 
wayside” for “that are by the wayside” of Tyndale, or “that received 
seed by the wayside” of the Bishops’ Bible, in Mark 4:15; and “‘we 
indeed justly” (juste) for “‘ we truly are righteously punished ” in Luke 
23:41. And in other cases, by following the order of the Greek and 
placing the emphatic word first, the Rhemists bring out more dis- 
tinctly the force of the original; as, for example, “the rich he hath 
sent empty away,” for “sent away the rich empty,” in Luke 1: 53; and 
“on earth peace”’ for “‘ peace on earth” in Luke 2:14. 

Finally Dr. Carleton ends his analysis by citing nearly ten pages of 
examples of familiar phrases either taken over whole from the Rhemish 
version into the Authorized, or pretty surely suggested to the makers 
of the latter by the reading of the former. Of these we quote a few: 
“throng thee and press thee,” in Luke 8:45, for “ thrust thee and vex 
thee ;” “ striveth for the mastery,” 1 Cor. 9 : 25, for “ proveth masteries ;” 
“to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” Phil. 1:21, for ‘Christ is 
to me life, and death is to me advantage ;” “ questioned (conguirerent) 
among themselves,” Mark 1: 27, for “ demanded one of another among 
themselves ;” “distress of nations,” Luke 21:25, for “trouble among 
the nations ;” “they were cut to the heart” (Rhemish “ it cut them to 
the heart”’), Acts. 5: 33, for “ they clave asunder,” “they brast for anger,” 
or “it went through the hearts of them,” of the earlier versions. 

The tables are too detailed for quotation here. Suffice it to repeat 
that they are indispensable for a close knowledge of the growth of the 
text of our Authorized Version. 

The work seems accurately done. We have tested the citations in 
some two hundred cases scattered through the New Testament and 
have found but one error. In the historical account of all the versions 
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Dr. Carleton has set Tyndale’s birth too early according to Lovett’s 
preface to the second edition of Demaus’s biography; and there is 
an unfortunately vague reference (p. 22) to Cartwright’s polemical 
edition of the Rhemish New Testament as “another work of a similar 
character.” 

One minor discovery of some interest is to be credited to Dr. Carle- 
ton which had escaped the eye of even so careful a scholar as Bishop 
Westcott. Coverdale’s Latin-English New Testament of 1538, in which 
the Vulgate text was printed in parallel columns with a revision of 
Coverdale’s first New Testament by the Vulgate, has been passed by as 
merely an example of Coverdale’s liberal and tolerant spirit, which 
was ready to find good everywhere. Dr. Carleton shows pretty con- 
clusively that this little-known edition made a contribution of 
some importance to the established text. He finds that about one- 
fourth of the readings which the Authorized has probably drawn from 
the Rhemish are found in this edition of Coverdale’s. In discussing 
the way in which this influence would have been exerted, he points 
out the improbability that the revisers of 1611 would have had before 
them an edition which was secondary in character and which had 
been out of print for seventy years. On the other hand, he shows 
the probability that Gregory Martin, who was the chief worker in the 
Rhemish version and who had an extensive acquaintance with the 
English versions, should have turned to this edition as being also a 
translation of the Vulgate. Thus Coverdale’s well-known felicity of 
phrasing came into bearing on our text of the new Testament by a 
second, though indirect, path. 

We have noted that Dr. Carleton’s purpose is pretty narrowly 
limited to the research connected with the text. It may seem ungracious 
to accept the fruits of so great and accurate labor with a qualification ; 
but we cannot help regretting that the author did not enlarge his 
purpose to include a concise and accurate statement of the biblio- 
graphical facts connected with the Rhemish version, and still more 
that he was not interested in its historical aspects. It would have 
been interesting and illuminating to know how far Cardinal Allen 
looked on this version as an active aid in his plan for the reconversion 
of England, and how far as merely an incident in the polemical war- 
fare between theologians. When a scholar so competent and so pains- 
taking has gone so far with a subject, it is only natural to wish that he 
should have covered the whole field. 

The results accomplished by this Rhemish version are, indeed, a 
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pretty bit of the irony of history. Gregory Martin, who made the 
translation, had given himself, in singleness of mind, in exile, and 
in hardships comparable to those suffered by Tyndale, to this work 
of making a translation which should help to recover his fellow- 
countrymen to what he conceived to be the true faith; and, like 
Tyndale, he practically gave his life for the work, for he died of con- 
sumption at Paris in October of the year in which the version was 
published. Yet the only permanent results of his toil were the improve- 
ment of the version which rendered all his efforts futile; for all that 
was valuable of his labors was taken over by the Authorized Version. 
Except through its influence on the latter, we may count the Rhemish 
version without fruit; for, though the Roman Catholic versions have 
been based on it, yet they have never been of appreciable weight 
in the world. Practically, then, the fruits of Gregory Martin’s toil and 
self-sacrifice were the furtherance of the cause which he abhorred. 

Historically, this version is exceedingly significant. Perhaps no 
one fact throws more light on the inevitable failure of the Roman 
Catholics to recover their power in England than this monstrous bar- 
barizing of the Scriptures. That men could put forth such passages 
as those that follow with the hope that Englishmen would take them 
to their hearts seems incomprehensible: 

In Matt. 6:11, “Give us today our super-substantial bread.” 


In Luke 2: 10, “ For behold, I evangelize to you great joy that shall be to 
all the people.” 


In Heb. 13:16, “ Beneficence and communication do not forget, for with 
such hosts God is promerited.” 

Yet the men who put forth this version were not only sincere in 
their faith and ready to die for it, but they were considered at Rome, 
where worldly wisdom is keenly understood, competent to take part 
in the reconversion of England. Their eyes seem to have been totally 
blinded. Though born and bred in England, in going over to the 
Church of Rome they had denationalized themselves in thought as well 
as in allegiance. It is well known that they accepted the teachings 
of the Roman church about the deposition of Elizabeth, and it is 
also certain that some of them were privy, in some degree, to the plots 
against her life. There is no more striking instance in history of the 
power of a partisan theology to displace all the most deep-seated 
instincts and principles. 

Almost immediately the publication of this version seems to have 
recoiled on its authors. There were only four editions of it up to 
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1633, but there were four also of Fulke’s volume, in which he printed 
this version in parallel columns with the New Testament of the 
Bishops’ Bible, with refutations of the arguments. We may suppose, 
then, that the circulation of this Rhemish version was larger among 
the Protestants than among the Catholics. They seized it as a 
patent demonstration of the purpose of the Roman church to obscure 
and obstruct the reading of the Scriptures, and, if we may judge from 
the number of these editions, no stronger weapon for the Protestants 
could have been devised. Here was a truth which could be understood 
by the simplest, that the Church of Rome was not willing to put 
the simple Scripture before the people; and, in those days of the 
increasing strength of the Puritans, the number of middle-class 
readers to whom such a proof would have appealed must have been 
large. This version, then, is another striking example of the blind- 
ness with which the Roman Catholics of England were afflicted at this 
crucial time in the history of Enylish religion. 


J. H. GARDINER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. ’* 


THE significance of the volumes before us lies not so much in 
what they are as in the mere fact that they are. They contain the 
Confessions of Augustine, printed in good, well-leaded type, the ori- 
ginal Latin on the odd pages, while the even pages are occupied by a 
French translation. This text is accompanied by a copious series of 
notes, printed in smaller type on the lower portion of the ‘pages. 
These notes are of two kinds: the mass of them are designed to 
expound the text in a popular style; but at the close of each chapter a 
number of “ practical considerations” are added. A somewhat ram- 
bling preface occupies the first forty-five pages of the first volume; an 
analytical index, something more than the last hundred pages of the 
fourth volume; and just before the index a few pages are given to a 
“résumé of the life and works of St. Augustine in chronological order.” 

No hint is given of the source of the Latin text here printed, 
and we have not thought it worth while to trace its origin by means 
of comparisons. As we have cursorily read it, however, we have 

* Euvres choisies de Saint Augustin: Les Confessions. Traduction frangaise et 
commentaires, d’aprés MGR. PERONNE, évéque de Beauvais, par M. PIHAN. Avec 
texte latin. Quatre tomes. Paris: Maison de la bonne Presse. xlviii-+ 296, 327, 
383, 375 pages. 
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noted a number of bad readings which advise us that it can make no 
claim to critical excellence. Thus, for instance, near the end of I, i, 
we have es enim nobis; at III, iv, 7, we have the obviously conflate 
reading in Uibrum quemdam cujusdam Ciceronis; at the beginning of 
II, 3, we have moderaretur for modularetur. 

The French translation is spoken of (Vol. I, p. xlvii) as new. 
Though not ignorant of the Italian proverb ¢raduttore traditort, and hav- 
ing no illusions as to the difficulty of rendering into French “the con- 
crete language of Augustine—this Latin so expressive, with its subtle 
antitheses, so savory, so eloquent,” M. Pihan tells us he has never- 
theless tried to “make a version serious rather than original.” He 
tells us nothing, however, after this hint, of the utilization of former 
versions, except that he has “used and reproduced the chapters so 
excellently translated” by M. Clair in his Za jeunesse de Saint Augus- 
stin, d’aprés ses Confessions (Paris, 1883). As the suggestion of the 
work was taken from an unfulfilled plan of the late Bishop Péronne 
(who died in 1892), and as it is intended as a monument to his 
memory, it may be conjectured that M. Péronne’s version of the Con- 
fessions, incorporated in the great French edition of Augustine’s 
works published from 1870 on, by the house of Vivés,’ has not been 
neglected in the preparation of this translation. But no hint is given 
that such is the fact. 

With respect to the “notes” the case is different. The idea and 
plan of these have been taken, under Mgr. Péronne’s leading, from 
Wagnereck’s seventeenth-century work (Vol. I, p. xi), with the utili- 
zation also (Vol. I, p. v) of “the notes which Mgr. Péronne made in 
translating the works of Augustine.” M. Pihan says: ‘Seeking to 
edify the soul as much as to instruct it, we have freely translated both 
the otae and the usus of Wagnereck, at the same time modifying and 
augmenting them according to our own critical researches.” The 
reference is to Wagnereck’s completed edition of 1846 (repeated in 
1847), in which to the “notes” of his earlier edition (1830 and again 
1832) he added the wsus, or practical considerations. As Wagnereck 
commented on the first ten books only, M. Pihan has been left to his 
own resources in compiling notes to the last three books. A glance 
at the notes will show, however, that throughout the whole treatise 
they are much more M. Pihan’s than Wagnereck’s. The practical and 


2 Euvres completes de Saint Augustin, évéque d’ Hippone. Traduites en francais 
et annotées par MM. PERONNE, ECALLE, VINCENT, CHARPENTIER, H. BARREAU, 
renfermant le texte latin et les notes de l’édition des bénédictines. (30 vols.) 
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polemical interests dominate them throughout, and the distinction 
drawn between the “notes” and “ practical considerations” is not very 
strict. 

We have to turn over only one page to meet this note: 

Bearing with him everywhere his mortality as witness of his sin, that is 
to say, concupiscence or the law of the members, which holds us captive 
under the law of sin (Rom. 8:23). This law attests that we are the chil- 
dren of Adam, born in original sin, the effects of which are rebellion of the 
flesh and the senses against the spirit. 

St. Augustine calls concupiscence the witness of sin, because it is the 
consequence of original sin, and just as a scar recalls the wound which pro- 
duced it, and the emaciated face a disease of long standing, so concupis- 
cence recalls the ancient fault of our first parents. This idea of the holy 
doctor destroys from top to bottom the erroneous system of the Protestants ; 
for, if concupiscence is the witness of sin, it is certainly not sin’s self. This 
is what has been taught by all the Fathers and what has been defined in the 
council of Trent (Sess. V, Decret. de peccato origin.). If we may use this com- 
parison, original sin is hidden in concupiscence as in a nest, as in an envel- 
ope. Baptism makes sin disappear, but the nest, the envelope, remains; 
that is to say, concupiscence or the hearth of sin. 

Needless to say, Augustine makes no allusion in this passage to 
concupiscence at all; and is far from teaching anywhere that con- 
cupiscence is not of the nature of sin. 

On VIII, ii, the whole body of notes‘consists of the following: 
First, on the mention of Victorinus, Jerome’s account of him is 
quoted, to the effect that his Christian works lacked force and clear- 
ness, because of -his absorption in profane studies, and the’ sage 
remark is added: “Now, nobody, no matter what his eloquence, can 
reason well on things he is ignorant of.” Then there is a short note 
on the crowd of deities adored at Rome @ fropos of their mention in 
the second section. On the fourth section, at the mention of Victori- 
nus’s baptism, we have this note: “Zo de regenerated, to be born again 
in the holy water of baptism, whence one emerges like an infant newly 
born, so as to become a new man.” ‘Then follows only the “practical 
consideration,” which is confined to the single remark : “ Victorinus 
teaches us, by this memorable example, not to be ashamed to confess 
the faith publicly, and to fear God rather than man.” Surely this is 
the very exemplification of perfunctory annotation. 

The extent to which the polemic interest dominates these notes 
may be observed in, say, the “‘ practical considerations” adjoined to 
I, xi. The “notes” proper on this chapter are just three. One of 
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these explains very properly that by being marked with the sign of 
the cross Augustine means initiated into the number of the catechu- 
mens. Another usefully brings together a number of notices of 
Augustine’s frequent sicknesses, illustrating the fact that he had a 
very delicate constitution. The third, which is misplaced after the 
end of the “ practical considerations,” is a perfectly blind note on 
the closing words of the chapter which tell us that Augustine’s 
mother postponed his baptism because she preferred to commit to the 
floods of coming temptation rather the clay out of which he was 
afterward to be formed than the already formed image. This means 
simply, of course, that Monnica fancied, in accordance with a preva- 
lent opinion of the time, that post-baptismal sinning was of far 
more consequence than pre-baptismal ; that, to follow the figure, pre- 
baptismal sins only temporarily deformed the soft clay and were all 
obliterated when the image was molded by the subsequent baptism, 
but post-baptismal sins shattered the hardened image itself — for the 
repairing of which there was no adequate remedy. Our commentator 
would have us think that the more probable meaning is: ‘ My 
mother preferred to abandon to divine providence those waves of 
temptation of which she foresaw that I should be the toy, and which 
would serve to form in me the new man and afterward to instruct me 
in the principles of the true faith and virtue, rather than to deliver to 
them that divine form which would be given me by the profession of 
the Catholic faith.” And he suggests that Monnica was not after all 
free to do anything else in the presence of the will of her husband. 
These three “notes” occupy altogether, now, little more than half a 
page. The “practical considerations” interjected among them fill the 
greater part of some eight pages. These begin with a brief reminder 
of the antiquity of the use of the sign of the cross and of salt in the 
initiation of a catechumen, but proceed at once to remark on the “touch 
ing example given here by St. Monnica to Christian mothers of the 
care with which they ought to bring up their children in the Catholic 
religion, when their husbands neglect this sacred duty.” Thence they 
wander off into nearly six pages of polemic against “the anarchists and 
socialists,” on the sole excuse that these are such probably only because 
they were not as carefully nurtured as Augustine was by Monnica! This 
is “ going off at a word” with a vengeance ; and at this rate one does not 
see why a “ commentary” on Augustine might not readily be swelled 
to the bulk, say, of the Zucyclopedia Britannica and made also about 
as comprehensive in its contents. 
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We have felt bound to enter so far into details in order to jus- 
tify the verdict with which we started out—that the volumes now before 
us are without significance to thestudent ofthe Confessions. They give 
us a commonplace text of the Confessions, along, no doubt, with a suffi- 
ciently clear and flowing French translation, accompanied by a mass of 
“notes” which have for their end less to explain Augustine than to pro- 
vide a vehicle for confirming the modern French Catholic in his faith. 
We are not saying that the volumes have no reason for existence and no 
sphere of usefulness. We are only saying that their reason for existence 
and sphere of usefulness lie outside thelimits of the study of Augustine; 
and it is but just to remind ourselves at this point that M. Pihan him- 
self represents his purpose to have been above all “to edify” the 
soul —of course from his own point of view as a good Catholic. It is 
nothing but matter of congratulation that the means by which he seeks 
to attain this end of edification are primarily to put the Confessions of 
Augustine into the hands of the Catholics of France in an attractive 
form —in Latin and French—and with a body of “notes” which, amid 
much else no doubt, yet do smooth many hard places, provide much 
necessary information for the ready understanding of the text, and apply 
many of its lofty teachings with point and insistence to the ordering 
of the practical life. When we so conceive it, we are conceiving M. 
Pihan’s enterprise in the light in which he would have us conceive it ; 
and when we so conceive it, it is very far from having no significance. 

And thus we come around to the second member of the remark 
with which we started out—that the significance of these volumes lies 
not so much in what they are as in the simple fact that they are. Con- 
sider what meaning is involved in this simple fact, that after a millen- 
nium and a half it is still worth while to publish and republish the 
Confessions of Augustine im usum populi—not as a text-book for the study. 
of ingenuous youth, mind you, perhaps under the compulsion of the 
rod ; not merely as the cherished treasure of a narrow guild of scholars ; 
not even as the delight of the hours of ease that come to the refined 
and cultured classes; but distinctly as a handbook on pious living and 
a guide to holy thinking and conduct for the people of God scattered 
through the nations. Mr. Glover has recently told us, in the essay on 
the Confessions which he has incorporated in the delightful series of 
studies that he has published under the title of Zife and Letters in the 
Fourth Century, that “among all books written in Latin” this book 
“stands next to the 4meid for the width of its popularity and the hold 
it has upon mankind.” Possibly even this exception need not be 
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insisted upon. Possibly, among all books written in Latin, the Confes- 
sions is the book that is absolutely the most widely read for its own 
sake and that exercises in its own right the widest influence upon man- 
kind. From the moment of its first publication down until today, men 
have read it, and continue yet to read it, simply because they have 
found and still find in it a voice which expresses their deepest religious 
emotions and calls them to higher stretches of religious endeavor. 

At first this motive was mixed, no doubt, with a literary one; and 
throughout the Middle Ages, when Latin was still the language of litera- 
ture, the book appealed to men as literature; and, as Mr. Glover says, 
stood second in its popularity as such only to Vergil. But this motive 
has long since become practically inoperative. Our classical scholars in 
their engrossment with classical forms have permitted this post-classical 
treatise to fallinto neglect; it is not read in our schools; it is read scarcely 
at all by our scholars; it has lost all the adventitious aid that might be 
given its popular circulation by the familiarizing of our youth with its 
modes of speech and forms of thought in the process of their education, 
or by the zealous study of it by our professed exponents of Latin let- 
ters. Nor has it been put into our modern languages in a manner 
which has really given it a place in our vernacular literatures. Harnack 
has recently pointed this out as regards German literature, and it is 
equally true of our other modern literatures. The Confessions may be 
included in our “Universal Libraries,’” “ Libraries of Theological 
Classics,” “Libraries of Devotion,” “Best Hundred Books” (recom- 
mended, ¢. g., by Sir John Lubbock); but it has not really entered into 
our “literatures” and is not read from the purely literary motive. 
Despite all this, it is published and republished, is translated and 
retranslated, and remains one of the most widely circulated and one 
of the most widely read of books. The popularity of the Confessions, 
in other words, is independent alike of extraneous recommendation 
and inherent form; it is due to its contents alone. 

It may repay us to remind ourselves in some detail of the facts 
indicatory of its perennial popularity. This began, as we have said, 
from the moment of its first publication. Augustine himself tells 
us that he had been made aware that this book was particularly pleasing 
to many of the brethren, and, indeed, that among all his opuscuda it 
was both most widely and most gladly read (Refract., II, 6; De dono 
persever., 20 (53)). From that beginning. on, throughout the whole 
period of the reign of Latin letters, it stood next to Vergil in the 
extent of its circulation and the depth of its influence. Naturally, 
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therefore, when the art of printing began to be utilized for popular 
purposes, it was early put through the press, and frequently reprinted. 

The fullest list of the early editions seems still to be that 
given by Schénemann in the second volume of his BrbHioth. historico- 
literaria Patrum Latinorum (Lips., 1794), reprinted in Vol. XLVII 
(XII) of Migne’s Patrologia Latina (coll. 134-41). The earliest edition 
he records is a Milan quarto of 1475, which has been attributed to 
John Wurster de Campidonia; and to this he adds three others — one 
of 1482 and the other two undated — which appeared before the end of 
the fifteenth century. From the sixteenth century he gives nine 
editions: Cologne, 1531, 1569; Louvain, 1563, 1575; Antwerp, 
1567, 1568; Basle, 1578; Wiirzburg, 1581; Tours, 1588. 

From the seventeenth century he is able to enumerate no less than 
twenty-eight editions, scattered pretty evenly through the century. 
These begin with a 12mo edition published in 1604 in Cologne, opera 
et studia theologorum Lovaniensium,; followed by another 12mo, pub- 
ished in 1606 at Lyons, juxta Lovaniensium correctionem. ‘This text was 
afterward more than once reprinted, but the popular text of the seven- 
teenth century was that prepared by Henry Sommalius, a learned and 
pious Jesuit who published editions of many books of devotion, 
including not only the Confessions, but also the So/i/oguies of Augustine 
and the Jmitatio Christi. Sommalius’s first edition seems to have 
appeared in 1607 at Douay. It would be rash to say how frequently 
it was reprinted during the seventeenth century. Schénemann 
explicitly notes the following issues: 1619, 1628, 1629, 1631, 1637, 
1645, 1649, 1650, 1652, 1679, 1685; and it would not be. diffi- 
cult to add more. In 1630 there appeared at Dillingen the first 
issue of Wagnereck’s edition of the first ten books, accompanied with 
a commentary. This was reprinted in 1632 (Cologne), and in an 
enlarged form in 1646 and again in 1647 (both Cologne). Henry 
Wagnereck was a German Jesuit of wide learning, who served as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology at Dillingen, and died in 1664, 
leaving behind him many works, metaphysical, polemical, and devo- 
tional— among them a curious redaction of the /mitatio Christi “in 
locos communes,” and this extended commentary on the Confessions. 
Toward the end of the century (1687) there appeared from the Paris 
press of Jo. Bapt. Coignard a 12mo edition, “emendatissima et notis 
illustrata, cum novis in singula capita argumentis,” edited by the 
academician Philippe Goibaud, sieur du Bois, which became the basis 
of many of the best nineteenth-century editions, such as those by 
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Pusey and von Raumer. It was admirably annotated with illustrative 
notes drawn from the other writings of Augustine — notes which are 
still perpetuated to our profit in later editions. 

Only three editions are brought together by Schénemann from the 
eighteenth century —-a Sommalius in 8vo, published at Antwerp in 
1740; an annotated edition published at Florence in 1757 by “Fr. 
Archangeli a Praesentatione ;” and a pretentious edition published at 
Paris in 1776 by L. St. Rondet. We have noted also a Vienna edition 
of 1770. 

The nineteenth century has again, however, been rich in editions. 
We have noted at least sixteen, without making any particular search 
for them. These begin with an excellent edition published in 1823 at 
Berlin, with a preface by Neander. A manual edition appeared at 
Ingolstadt in 1824. The beautiful little stereotyped edition of 
Tauchnitz, edited by Bruder, appeared at Leipzig first in 1837, and 
has been frequently reissued since— most lately in 1894. Dr. Pusey’s 
edition, based in part on the Paris edition of Du Bois (1687), appeared 
first at Oxford in 1838 and again in 1848. On Dr. Pusey’s founda- 
tion was built in turn the admirable edition of Karl von Raumer, 
which first appeared at Stuttgart in 1856 and again at Giitersloh in 
1876. Von Raumer was accustomed to read the Confessions yearly 
with his students at Erlangen and poured his mind out in his notes 
and a preface in which he draws a comparison between the Confessions 
and Rousseau’s Confessions and Hamann’s Gedanken iiber meinen 
Lebenslauf. Meanwhile at least three good Paris editions had been 
issued: in 1844, with the French version of Saporta; in 1863, and 
1889. There had also appeared the admirable edition of Martin at Reg- 
ensburg in 1863, repeated in 1894. In 1891 an edition appeared at 
Turin repeating Wagnereck’s notes. But the great novelty of the cen- 
tury was reserved to its end: the appearance in 1896 of the new critical 
text framed by Pius Kndll for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclest- 
asticorum Latinorum. This new text has been placed within the reach 
of all by its incorporation into the well-known Teubner series of 
Latin texts (Leipzig, 1898). By it, it is to be hoped, the textual 
presentation of the Confessions has been lifted to a new plane. The 
French edition which now lies before us is the first issue of the 
Confessions in Latin which has reached us from the newly opening 
century; it is innocent of any relation to Knéll’s new text. But it is 
probable that few editions will subsequently be published which do 
not take their start from Knédll. 
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The Confessions of Augustine belongs to that small class of books 
which have been circulated as much in translation as in their original 
form. A German translation of it was made as early as the fourteenth 
century, fragments of which have been recovered and published by 
C. Hofmann (“‘ Bruchstiicke einer mittelhochdeutschen Uebersetzung der 
Confess. d. Aug.,” printed in the Sttzungsberichte der bayr. Akademie, 1861, 
I, pp. 314 ff.). But the history of the translation of the Confessions 
does not really begin until the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Latin races were first in the field, and by the end of the first decade of 
the seventeenth century there were versions in circulation alike in Por- 
tuguese, Italian, Spanish, and French. We hear of a translation into 
English only in 1624, and into German not until 1673. The earliest 
version listed by Schénemann is a Portuguese one, the work of Sebast. 
Toscano or Tuscanus, an Augustinian monk; two editions of it were 
printed, at Antwerp and Cologne respectively, in 1555 and 1556. Next 
in time come the Italian versions. The earliest of these was published 
in 1564 at Venice, the translator being “|’eccellente medico M. Vin- 
cenzo Buondi.” A new annotated translation, “per il S. Giulio Maz- 
zini, nobile Bresciano,” appeared at Rome in 1595, and was reprinted 
at Milan in 1620. Finally, the Carmelite P. Giangiuseppe da S. Anna 
issued a new translation at Venice in 1760, accompanied (says Schéne- 
mann) with “an immense mass of notes,” for which all preceding anno- 
tators had been put under contribution, especially Wagnereck. A 
Spanish version by Petrus Ribadeneira of several of Augustine’s treatises, 
including the Confessions, appeared at Madrid in 1598 and again in 
1604. These are all that Sch6nemann is able to cite from the sixteenth 
century. 

The earliest French translation of the Confessions seems to have 
appeared at Paris in 1609, with notes by Hernequinius. A new ver- 
sion by René de Ceriziers (Renatus Ceriserius)—the well-known 
Jesuit translator of Boetius’s Consolations of Philosophy (to which he 
added a Consolation of Theology), and author of that odd spiritual 
romance which he called Z’Jnnocence Reconnue, ou Vie de Sainte Gene- 
vieve de Brabant —appeared at Lyons in 1649 and again in 1650, and 
was reprinted at Paris as late as 1709. But the two versions which 
really divided the suffrages of the French public down to our own cen- 
tury were those of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly and of Philippe Goibaud 
du Bois. The former of these scholars, the eldest brother of the great 
Antoine, after an honorable public career, retired at the age of fifty- 
two to the convent at Port Royal, where he gave himself to literary 
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labors. His works, in eight folio volumes, were published posthumously 
in 1675. His version of the Confessions seems to have appeared first, 
at Paris, in 1649,in 12mo. It was reprinted in 1651, 1653, 1656, 1659 
(the seventh edition, with the Latin text of Antoine Arnauld), 1660, 
1665, 1671, 1675, 1675 (at Brussels), 1676, 1691 (at Brussels), 1695, 
1717, and so on, even as late as 1861, with an introduction by M. Char- 
pentier. It isthis version that is elegantly reprinted also in M. J. A.-C. 
Buchon’s Chotx @euvres mystigues (Paris, 1852) “as reproducing most 
faithfully the ideas and the flow of the style of the author.” ‘“Arnauld,” 
M. Buchon adds, “had too pious a respect for the book and its author 
not to strive conscientiously to reproduce it in its true forms; and the 
French language, which had not yet been affected by the cqncise genius 
of Pascal, conserved in the march of its prose something of the slight 
heaviness and obscurity which recall the Latin forms.”” Weare bound 
to confess that we have found Arnauld’s version anything but attractive 
reading, and are inclined, prior to any examination of Du Bois’s, to 
acquiesce in Brunet’s preference for the latter. Du Bois was an academi- 
cian and served as Latin tutor to Louis Joseph de Lorraine, Duc de 
Guise. He translated, says his biographer in Migne’s Dict. de biog. chrét., 
somewhat grimly, “many of Augustine’s and Cicero’s works, two very 
different geniuses to whom he gave the same style.” His translations 
are enriched with many learned notes; those that accompanied the 
Letters of Augustine were supplied by Tillemont; those that accom- 
panied his Latin edition of the Confessions (though not his translation) 
formed the mine out of which Dr. Pusey drew his admirable annota- 
tions. The first edition of Du Bois’s translation seems to have 
appeared at Paris in 1686; it was repeated in 1688, 1700, 1715, 1716, 
1722, 1743, 1758, 1770, and so on, down at least as late as 1820. 
Meanwhile certain parts of the Confessions had also been printed 
separately in French ; ¢. g., Books VIII and IX were issued in Brus- 
sels in 1690 under the title, Za Conversion de S. Augustin décrite par 
lui méme; and in 1703 there appeared an abridged translation of the 
Confessions by Simon Michel Treuvé ; to these may be added the Con- 
fessions de Saint Augustin en forme de priéres, published in 1697 and 
1701, and the appropriation to the exercises of the sacraments of 
penance and the eucharist of parts of the work (1750). Brunet men- 
tions also as appearing at Paris, 1741, in two volumes, “Les Confessions 
de S. Augustin, trad. en frang. avec le lat. (par D. Jac. Martin).” 
During the nineteenth century, in the case of this version too, 
naturally, a new activity began to manifest itself. We have noted about 
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a dozen new issues of the Confessions in French during that century. 
In 1822 and again in 1844 (Paris) there appeared a new translation by 
M. de Saint-Victor, with a preface by M. l’abbé de La Mennais and a 
historical note on the Manichees. In 1844 (Paris) was published, along 
with the Latin text, a translation by Léonce de Saporta. In 1845 
(Tours) an edition cared for by l’abbé T. Boulangé appeared. A new 
translation, by L. Moreau, appeared first in 1854 (Paris) and was repub- 
lished in 1858 and 1865. In 1854 a new translation “by G. A.” is 
listed. In 1857 was published yet another new translation, by Paul 
Janet—which, by the way, is the only one thought worth mention- 
ing in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie. A new issue of the translation 
by Arnauld d’Andilly “very carefully reviewed and adapted for the 
first time to the Latin text, with an introduction by M. Charpentier,” 
was published in 1861. Yet another new translation, by “l’abbé 
Gabriel A.—,” appeared at Lyons in 1862. The version of Monseigneur 
Péronne, included in the @uvzes completes cared for by MM. Péronne, 
Ecalle, Vincent, Charpentier, and H. Barreau, appeared in 1870. A 
luxurious edition, illustrated by eight etchings by A. Laluze, the trans- 
lation being by Edouard Saint-Raymond, appeared in 1883. Still 
another new translation was published by the abbé Barral in 1884. 
Last of all we have the new translation by M. Pihan which lies before us. 

Although, as we have seen, a German version of the Confessions 
existed in the fourteenth century, Germany was late in providing itself 
with the printed Confessions in its own tongue. Only a single issue 
was known to Schénemann—a 12mo, published at Cologne in 1673 
with a title so verbose that Schénemann prints it only in contracted 
form. The next issue known to us is an 8vo, published at Frank- 
fort in 1760. A new issue, aus d. Latein. von Friederici a Jesu 
was published in 8vo at Augsburg in 1783. The translation of Adolf 
Gréninger, which is still in use, seems first to have appeared at Miin- 
ster in 8vo in 1798; second edition, 12mo, 1841; third edition, 1853; 
fourth edition, 1859. Another (anonymous) translation, which is still 
in use, mit einem Anhange seiner fernern Lebensgeschichte, seems first 
to have appeared at Munich, in 8vo, in 1815; fourth edition, improved, 
in 18mo, at Passow, 1849; fifth edition, 1853; sixth edition, 1856; 
seventh edition, 1866. Georg Rapp’s translation, which has remained 
until today, probably, the most widely circulated Protestant version, 
seems first to have appeared at Stuttgart, in 8vo, in 1838; subsequent 
issues appeared in 1846, 1847, 1856, 1863; fifth edition, 1868; sixth 
edition, 1871; seventh edition, 1878; eighth edition, Bremen, 1889. 
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The rival Romanist translation by H. Kautz appeared at Arnsberg, in 
12mo, in 1840-41. Another version, professing to be mach der besten 
Ausgabe aus dem Lateinischen itbersetzt, mit einem kurzen Ueberblick des 
Lebens und Wirkens dieses Heiligen, seems to have appeared first at 
Regensburg in 1853; it was repeated in 1890; third edition, 1898. 
Still another, fir Leser jeden Standes neubearbeitet auf Grund der von 
Raumer’ schen Ausgabe, appeared at Reutlingen in 1858; and againin 1859 
and 1883. The fifth edition of a translation by J. P. Silbert, aus dem 
Latein. der Mauriner-Ausgabe, appeared at Vienna in 1860 or 1861; we 
have not traced its earlier or later issues. The version of M. M. Wilden 
appeared at Schaffhausen in 1865; and that of Merschmann at Frank- 
fort in 1866. 

All of these earlier versions, however, have recently been antiquated 
by the appearance of two new German translations of high character, 
provided with a modern apparatus of notes and introductions for 
the better understanding of the text. The best of these is probably 
Augustins Bekenntnisse, in neuer Uebersetzung und mit einer Einleitung 
dargeboten, by W. Bornemann, which constitutes Vol. XII of the Gotha 
“Sammlung theologischer Klassiker’’ and was published in 1888; the 
introduction extends to thirty-eight pages and is a valuable document. 
Its companion is Des heiligen Augustins Bekenntnisse, itbersetst, eingeleitet 
und mit Anmerkungen versehen, by Otto F. Lachmann, which consti- 
tutes two volumes of the “ Universalbibliothek” published by Ph. 
Reclam at Leipzig; it appeared in 1891. Still more recently there has 
appeared an abridged translation in German from the skilful pen of 
Fraulein E. Pfleiderer (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902; 
8vo, pp. viii++160), which Harnack greets (Zheolog. Literaturzeitung, 
1903, No. 1, col. 12) as really the first German translation which is 
truly German literature. There were, of course, earlier essays at the 
translation of:portions of the Confessions—as, ¢. g., the Jugendgeschichte d. 
heil. Aug., aus seinen Bekenntnissen gezogen, by F. P. Sticke, Munich, 
1800; but we shall not pause to collect them. It is quite clear that 
latter-day Germany has not neglected to put this incomparable volume 
within the easy reach of her people. 

What has been done toward the circulation of the Confessions in 
the other languages of continental Europe we have not had occasion to 
observe. We have incidentally noted only a Dutch version of the first 
ten books, published at Amsterdam in 1829: De belijdenis v.d. H. 
Aug. in tien boeken. There is also a Dutch abridgment published at 
Amsterdam in 1857, and again in 1865: De biecht van God van een 
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groot man, op de bekentenissen van Aurelius Augustinus. Naar het oors- 
prook. bekort; met cen levensschets van Augustinus en ophelderingen, 
voorzien door W. Francken Azn. 

We regret that we are without the materials for tracing the circula- 
tion of the Confessions in English. It appears to have been four times 
turned into English, in whole or in part, during the seventeenth century. 
The first of these versions was published in 1624, with the title, Zhe Con- 
Session of the Incomparable Doctor, S. Augustine, translated into English: 
Together with a Large Preface, which it will much import to be read over 
Jirst; that so the book itself may both profit and please the reader more. 
It was the work of the notorious Sir Toby Matthew (son of the well- 
known archbishop of that name), whose defection to Romanism was, 
it was said, “‘ begun by an imposture and perfected by wit and humour.” 
The story of his checkered life can now be read comfortably by all at suf- 
cient length in the article by Thomas Seccombe in Sidney Lee’s Dic¢. 
of Nat. Biog., Vol. XXXVII (1894), pp. 63-8. Pusey (Zhe Conff. of 
St. Aug., preface, p. xxx) says this translation was both Romanizing 
and full of inaccuracies; and refers us to the Biogr. Brit. for “a saying 
of the time indicative of its badness.” This reference is probably toa 
remark of John Gee’s, who said, d propos of the price of the book, 
which was 16 shillings, that “‘Sir Toby’s translation might have been 
afforded for half a crown” (Siographia Britannica, VI, i (1763), p. 
4049, side note 91 in second column). “It was very sharply answered,” 
Mr. Seccombe tells us, “‘ by Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, in his 
vituperative Unmasking of a Masse Monger, London 1626, in which 
formal allusion is made to the alleged libertinism of Tobias’s youth.” 
The best answer to a bad translation, however, is a good translation; 
and that soon came in a new version by “ Dr. William Watts, Rector of 
St. Alban’s, Wood Street,” 1631, and again 1650, published with the 
title: Saint Augustines confessions translated and with some marginal 
notes illustrated, by William Wats. Mr. Pilkington (Post-Nicene 
Fathers, New York, 1886; Ser. I, Vol. 1, p. 32) speaks of Watts’s version 
as “one of the most nervous translations of the seventeenth century;” 
and Dr. Pusey (/oc. cit.) as energetic, but containing “a good many 
vulgarisms.” It at all events laid the foundation for the English 
Confessions, and most subsequent editions to a greater or less extent 
base on it. A biographical sketch of Watts may be found in Sidney 
Lee’s Dict. of Nat. Biog., Vol. LX, p. 75. Mr. Pilkington (of. cit, 
p. 140, note) gives us a notice of another English version of the first ten 
books of the Confessions, described on the title-page as “Printed by J. 
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C., for John Cook, and are to be sold at the sign of the ‘Ship,’ in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1660.” And in 1679 a new translation of the 
biographical portions of the Confessions was issued, the work of another 
distinguished Romanist pervert, Abraham Woodhead (see for him 
Dict. Nat. Biog., Vol. LXII, pp. 398-400). Dr. Pusey says of it: 
“The former translation [presumably Watts’s] was used as its basis, 
but it is more diffuse.” The only one of these versions that had life 
in it was Watts’s, and when the nineteenth century opened it was found 
holding the field. 

The earliest nineteenth-century issue we have noted was an abridg- 
ment by Bickersteth, published in 32mo form at London by Seeley, in 
1836. Two years later Dr. Pusey’s version first appeared (Oxford: 
Parker; London: Rivington, 1838; in 8vo). Watts’s translation was 
adopted as its basis, but “the work,” says Dr. Pusey (preface, p. xxx), 
“has in fact been retranslated.” New issues of Dr. Pusey’s version 
were put forth both in the original 8vo form and in an 18mo form 
in 1848; a fourth edition in 1853; and often subsequently, as, ¢. g., 
1883. The unrevised Watts was meanwhile also being reprinted. 
American editions, for example, are noted at Boston, 1843 ; New York, 
1844, and especially Andover, 1860, “preceded by a thoughtful intro- 
duction” (pp. v-xxxvi) by Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd. Dr. Shedd’s edi- 
tion has been several times reprinted, as, ¢. g., 1871 (Andover) and 1876 
(both Andover and Boston). A new translation was made by Rev. J.G. 
Pilkington for the series of select works of Augustine edited by Dr. 
Marcus Dods, and published at Edinburgh by T. & T. Clark. This 
was published first in 1876, and republished in the American Post-Vicene 
Fathers; Series 1, Vol. I,in 1886. An edition is credited to the printing 
house of James Pott & Co., of New York, in 1876. The Rivingtons 
in 1883, and again in 1889, issued what they call a new edition, under 
the care of W. H. Hutchings. An edition described as a “new transla- 
tion” was issued by Sutlaby in 1883, and again in 1887. A London 
edition of 1885 has fallen into our hands. A “revised translation” of 
the first ten books was issued by the London house of Griffith in 1887, 
and again in 1894, and again in 1898, as one volume of its “Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature.” Similarly a “revised 
translation ” of the first ten books was issued in 1895 by Routledge, as 
one volume of the collection of ‘One Hundred Best Books” recom- 
mended by Sir John Lubbock. An issue of 1897, by Melrose, appears 
as a volume in a series called “‘ Books for the Heart.” The character 
of these issues we do not know. Apparently something better begins 
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with the issue in 1898 of an edition described as “newly translated 
with notes and introduction by C. Bigg,” as one volume of the “ Library 
of Devotion” published by Methuen. In the same year an edition 
appeared in the “Scott Library” published by Walter Scott, “edited 
with an introduction by Walter Symonds.” And in 1900 the Messrs. 
Richards published an edition “edited by Temple Scott, with an intro- 
duction by Alice Meynell.” Finally, in the same year, an edition of the 
first ten books was published by Paul, of London, with four illustrations 
by Paul Woodroffe. The United States Catalog of Books in Print in 
1899 names editions published by Messrs. Longmans, Draper (Shedd’s), 
Stokes( Bigg’s), Whittaker, Kennedy, Dutton, and Routledge, to which 
may be added one published by Sadlier. 

The confusion of the foregoing account will not prevent it suggesting 
the wideness of the demand for the book and the popular character of 
its circulation among English-speaking readers. And it must not be 
imagined that we have enumerated in these hasty lists anything like 
all the editions in which the Confessions has been published through- 
out the world. Enough have been enumerated, however, to give some 
conception of the continuous use of the book as a manual of piety 
throughout the whole period of its existence, and to give point to our 
remark that the new French edition now before us is not without its 
significance, even though it is of no importance from the scholarly point 
of view. It indicates the continued usefulness of a book of religion 
which has already measured its usefulness by centuries and millen- 
niums. It might well have been a better book. It is nevertheless a 
good enough book to serve its professed purpose. It will carry these lofty 
religious meditations—the story of this noble life of struggle and of 
this final conversion of a great soul to God—=into the minds and 
hearts of, let us hope, hundreds of French-speaking people. May it 
prosper in this mission! And may its tribe continue to increase! 

BENJAMIN B. WaRFIELD. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


PROFESSOR JAHN and Wellhausen have fallen out and use not the 
gentlest terms about each other and their respective writings. To 
begin with, Professor Jahn published an edition of Esther.* Well- 


* Das Buch Esther, nach der Septuaginta hergestellt, tibersetet und kurz erklart. 
Leiden: Brill, 1901. xv-+-67 pages. M. 3, met. 
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hausen criticised his views about the text very severely ;* whereupon 
Jahn retorts in the essay under review.* The actual treatment of the 
book of Esther is, however, only made the text for rival treatments of 
a much wider subject. What is the relative value of the massoretic text 
(=M.T.) of the Old Testament, and of the text behind the LXX? 
This is really the matter discussed. Jahn is an out-and-out pro-Sep- 
tuagint scholar. He professes to follow in the footsteps of Thenius. 
Wellhausen opposes him and ridicules some of his restorations of the 
Hebrew text according to the LXX, as being, we may almost say, 
beneath contempt. Jahn, in this review, defends his own position, and 
tells us we are to look for a still more systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject in the edition of Ezekiel which he is preparing. 

Perhaps the best way of discussing the subject thus put before us 
will be to take some of the points which Jahn tries to make. 

1. He first of all lays down the principle that every expositor, if 
he is to do his work properly, must work out the differences in detail. 
This is certainly necessary, and it is a field of work in which much 
remains to be done. Even some of those who have come nearest to 
doing so, ¢. g., Toy in his edition of Proverbs—and we may say he has 
gone farther than most in the right direction—seem to weary of point- 
ing out the differences between the M.T. and the Hebrew behind the 
LXX, and pass many by without any note orcomment. What is really 
wanted is, if we may say so, an interleaved, unpointed text of the 
Hebrew as it stands, with, on the opposite page, the various readings of 
the LXX so far as they can be ascertained, and also with various 
pointings of the Hebrew where the M.T. and the various older ver- 
sions differ. If this were systematically done, we feel sure that an 
amount of illumination hardly to be realized at present would be 
thrown upon textual difficulties, and the inferior character of the M.T., 
in a considerable number of cases, though almost certainly not in the 
majority, would become obvious. 

2. We consider that there is much truth in the statement that all 
the translators of most of the prophetical and historical books worked 
on the same method. It could not very well be otherwise, consider- 
ing the times in which the translations were made. The most that 
could be expected was that a literal translation should be made, and 
the greater part of the differences in the excellence of the work done 


2In a review published in Gott. gelehrt. Anzeigen, 1902, No. 2. 


3 Beitrige zur Beurteilung der Septuaginta. Eine Wiirdigung Wellhausenscher 
Textkritik. Von G. JAHN. Leiden: Brill, 1902. 52 pages. M. 1, met. 
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depended upon the translator’s wider or narrower acquaintance with the 
two languages he was dealing with, and also upon the difficulty, that 
was sometimes found to be very pressing, in dealing with some of the 
terms, whose meaning had been forgotten, in the more ancient part of 
the Hebrew texts. 

3. We think that Jahn presses the points he tries to make about 
the Séffrim much too far. He attributes to them alterations from all 
sorts of motives of a wide and sweeping character. He sees in them 
the working of the priestly element, as well as the influences of Hel- 
lenism and heathenism, and goes so far as to say that in Ezekiel they 
have corrected unfulfilled prophecies, while occasionally whole pas- 
sages were substituted by them for what they found in their texts. A 
great deal of this seems to be absolutely unprovable. Rather we would 
say that two of these motives show themselves in the LX X — Hellen- 
ism andtheathenism. That there was a Hellenistic spirit very widely 
prevalent among the Jews of Jerusalem as well as elsewhere in the 
second century B. C. the books of the Maccabees are sufficient to 
prove. But that the Jewish mind was also influenced by the heathen- 
ism among which it dwelt is evident from some of the mythological 
terms, ¢. g., Teraves, "Apad@aias xépas, used in the LXX. Apparently 
Jahn would find the scribal altering of the text in the Elohistic or 
Jahwistic texts of the Pentateuch, and also goes so far as to say that 
certain books were almost rewritten by the scribes. Some of the con- 
structions in the M.T. which Jahn calls “ monstrous” he attributes to 
the scribes. In fact, we think we sum up Jahn’s position with refer- 
ence to the M.T. as being, to use his own words, that the scribes’ 
great desire was to issue a popular edition of the Old Testament. 

4. As to the use to be made of the LXX, Jahn, we think, is more 
nearly right than Wellhausen. If you are to use the LXX at all, you 
must not use it arbitrarily. Wellhausen, Jahn would say, treats the 
LXX in a half-hearted way. What you really must do is to work 
through it word by word. He is doubtful, indeed, whether he has 
gone far enough, and has not sometimes adhered to the M.T. in 
Esther, when he ought to have followed the LXX. You must not 
treat the LXX,as Wellhausen often does, as if it were mere guesswork. 
It is nothingSof the kind. There may, indeed, be a few cases in which 
“tendency” has caused alterations to be made in the text by the 
translators, but,these"are not many. Nothing, however, will be gained 
by exaggerating differences—that is the opinion of the present writer ; 
rather we must’ minimize them so far as is possible. 
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To turn to the particular book, which is in the present treatise the 
bone of contention between Jahn and Wellhausen—the book of 
Esther, we cannot do more here than summarize the position which 
Professor Jahn takes up. Many of the conclusions which he draws are 
very attractive to LXX scholars, but we fear that at present our verdict 
about some of them, at any rate, must be “ Not proven.” 

He claims a high position for the LXX version of the book, and 
considers that the Hebrew form is more legendary than the Greek. 
He considers that in the M.T. certain proper names have been intro- 
duced to give a more thorough Persian atmosphere to the whole book, 
and that in reality the Greek forms of the names that are common to 
both versions approach more nearly to the original Persian than the 
Hebrew. As to the apocryphal parts of the book, it is clear from their 
contents that they do not form part of either the original Hebrew or 
the original Greek. In fact, they may be attributed to a Hellenistic 
Jew. He contends that the LXX never arbitrarily adds or erases 
matter, while the M.T. does both. Sometimes, moreover, the LXX 
has foolish expressions which the M.T. has altered to tone them down. 
He will not allow that the Ahasuerus of the Greek and the Artahshast 
of the Hebrew are corresponding names. 

Finally, he makes fun of Wellhausen’s restoration of the Hebrew, 
just as Wellhausen had reviled his. 

We have not space to enter into a detailed examination of the 
separate passages about which Jahn writes at some length. We do not 
think that some of them advance his case very far. It is interesting to 
note that he falls back on Lagarde’s theory that ®ovpdu exhibits the 
original form of the name for the Feast of Purim and is connected with 
the Persian furdigan, the name for their New Year’s feast. 

The book of Esther is, when all is said and done, not the best book 
for a critic upon which to exhibit his theories on the relation of the 
M.T. and LXX. We shall look with considerably more interest to 
Jahn’s edition of Ezekiel. Meanwhile he has our sympathy, as we feel 
sure his aims are set in the right direction. 


Henry A. REDPATH. 
OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 


LIBERALISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Canon HeEwnson’s book’ is interesting throughout, fixing the atten- 
tion of the reader from the opening pages to the final word. It is 


*Cross Bench Views of Current Church Questions. By H. HENLEY HENSON. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. viii-+355 pages. $4. 
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written by a man who has not the least touch of egoism, who is far 
too engrossed in his subject to think about himself; yet the book is 
an unconscious self-revelation, showing us in vivid colors and lines the 
mind and character of the man. And it is a mind which compels 
admiration even when we most dissent from its conclusions, though it 
is only fair to say that we are more often in accord with them than in 
disagreement. 

The author is unquestionably one of the ablest men in the Angli- 
can church. There are few clergymen who can compare with him for 
eloquence of utterance, and none who surpass him in command of lucid 
and forceful English. As a preacher he is intense, persuasive, and 
intellectually convincing. Asa writer his pen runs smoothly and easily, 
but always with a powerful touch, sometimes with flashes of fierce scorn, 
and occasionally sparks of prophetic fire. 

This book shows on every page the fearlessness of the man. It is 
an original voice with the unmistakable ring of honesty. Canon 
Henson is singularly free from shibboleths. He has never learned to 
speak the language of a class or caste; the clerical tone is conspicuous 
by its absence. The ordinary ideas and assumptions of clericalism 
have no place here. Indeed, the writer flings them aside with many a 
gesture of impatience, as if they were not worth discussing by a rea- 
sonable man. He certainly does not hold a brief for his clerical 


brethren, but deals out sharp and straight strokes under which many 
of them will wince and writhe. 


It follows from all this that he is very much more feared than loved 
in Anglican circles. His ability cannot be questioned, and he is 
everywhere recognized as a voice that will compel a hearing and an 
increasing power that must be reckoned with ; but his views on church 
questions are so utterly opposed to the prevalent orthodoxy, and he 
expresses them with so unsparing frankness, that his utterances on 
public occasions such as church congresses are awaited with anxious 
dread and are more frequently interrupted by angry dissent than 
punctuated with applause. But with the broad-church men among the 
clergy, whose number is decidedly limited, and with a large section of 
the Anglican laity, he is held in profound respect and readily accepted 
as a leading and authoritative voice. 

In many respects he resembles the late Dean Stanley, to whose 
position and influence he has to a large extent succeeded. He is per- 
haps inferior to the dean in breadth of erudition, and certainly has 
not attained that suaviter in modo for which Stanley was distinguished ; 
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but he has almost more courage, more spiritual intensity, and quite as 
much intellectual strength. Like the late dean he is most pronounced 
in his Erastianism, in his cordial recognition of Christians outside the 
establishment, in the catholicity of his sympathies, and in the ration- 
alistic element which is woven into his earnest religious convictions, 
and which would win for some of his views, from the orthodox school 
at least, the name of latitudinarian. He has no sympathy with the 
extremists of any party. No one would call him a Laodicean in his 
beliefs. What he believes he holds tenaciously and asserts with fervor 
and passion, but his convictions move around the central and essen- 
tial truths, and have little interest in those questions which divide par- 
ties and make sects. He regards with almost equal impatience what 
he would call the narrowness of the evangelical school, the fierce sus- 
piciousness of the ultra-Protestant, and the extravagant assumptions 
and lawlessness of the advanced ritualist. In this book, however, it is 
the self-called Catholic party which comes in for his severest castiga- 
tion. In an open letter addressed to Lord Halifax called Cui Bono 
he pours ridicule upon the sacerdotal pretensions of that party, lashes 
its follies and excesses with a terrible whip of scorn, and charges it 
with bringing the question of disestablishment into the region of prac- 
tical politics, and making it inevitable at no distant date. The high- 
church theory of the historical episcopate and apostolical succession is 
dealt with in this article, and elsewhere, in a way half drastic and half 
humorous which is very satisfying to a nonconformist reader, but is 
likely to bring upon the writer sundry vials of wrath from the gentle- 
men to whom that theory is the pivot on which all truth turns. 

And yet with all his scorn of sacerdotalism, Canon Henson is true 
to the platform of moderation and perhaps opportunism which every 
broad-church man advocates. He inclines to a limited acceptance of 
the confessional, with certain safeguards as to the kind of clergyman 
who shall be intrusted with the office; and he indorses the deliverance 
of the late archbishop of Canterbury on the doctrine of the real 
presence in the sacrament. He is a broad-church man with a distinct 
flavor of high church, but above all things he pleads for comprehen- 
siveness, and demands on every page that there shall be room in the 
national church for all the diversities of thought which can be gath- 
ered round an honest recognition of Jesus as Lord. He would make 
the full, frank acceptance of the masterhood of Christ the one and 
sufficient condition of membership and communion, and either dis- 
pense with other creeds and articles or treat them as non-obligatory. 


EST SAS SE EES AE BEES 
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Perhaps the most remarkable part of this book, as coming from a 
clergyman, is its formidable indictment of the Anglican church as to 
its claim to be the church of the nation. Canon Henson is certainly a 
candid friend and unsparing critic of his own people. No noncon- 
formist would either wish or dare to say severer things of the defects, 
corruptions, and failures of the established church than are found in 
these pages. His denunciation of the patronage system, of the scan- 
dalous way in which livings are given and sold, of the unrighteous ine- 
quality in the distribution and use of national endowments, and of the 
incompetence and indolence of a section of the clergy, is equal in 
fierceness and indignation to anything that would be heard upon a 
Liberation® platform. He confesses with undisguised shame these and 
other weaknesses of the church which is very dear to him, and thinks 
that the truest loyalty to the church is shown, not by hiding and deny- 
ing the defects, but by laboring for their removal. Three of the arti- 
cles in the book treat on the question of church reform, and here he 
speaks as a thoroughgoing Erastian and joins issue with the Catholic 
party in demanding that the needed reforms shall be secured by the 
action of the British Parliament. The high-church man is ambitious to 
shake himself loose from the bonds of secular authority. He clamors 
for a church which shall be free to legislate for itself and yet retain all 
its peculiar privileges and national endowments. In fact, he aspires to 
enjoy the liberty of the nonconformist without suffering any of his 
disadvantages. He proposes therefore that the church convocation, 
enlarged and made more representative, shall take upon itself the legis- 
lative functions which have hitherto been discharged by Parliament. 
Canon Henson meets this proposal with the most strenuous opposition. 
He declares in the most unqualified terms that he would not trust a 
convocation composed exclusively of clergymen. He thinks that their 
legislative action would be that of a prejudiced class or caste, and that 
they would in no sense represent the nation, seeing that the clergy are 
for the most part Catholic and the laity of the church as unmistakably 
Protestant. Moreover, it would be impossible by any elective method 
to enlarge convocation in such a way as to make it the voice of the 
nation. He acknowledges that the adherents of the established church, 
to whom the power of election would have to be intrusted, do not 
much exceed one-half of the Christian people in the country ; and that 
the dona fide members or communicants of adult age are less than one- 
thirteenth of the total number of parliamentary voters. With these 

? The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Control. 
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facts before him he ridicules the notion that Parliament will transfer 
the management of a national church, with all its possessions, to any 
body of men chosen by so small a proportion of the electors, and he 
insists that Parliament alone must be depended upon for all the 
required church amendments and reforms. 

What will be the outcome of the position of things thus indicated it is 
impossible to conjecture, though the position itself has to a free-church 
man features that border on the humorous. The clergy are urgently 
demanding a freedom which the nation will never grant without the 
accompanying condition or penalty of disestablishment; and at the 
same time Parliament is becoming more and more impatient of those 
religious functions which it is called upon to discharge, and which it 
dare not hand over to a less representative body. It feels, reasonably 
enough, its unfitness to deal with the grave questions of Christian creed 
and ritual, and the nation is equally alive to the inconsistencies of the 
situation. Parliament, from a religious point of view, is a sort of 
Noah’s ark including all manner of creatures. Its composition is as 
heterogeneous as could well be devised. Not half of its members are, 
even nominally, connected with the established church. It is an 
assembly made up of Jews, Roman Catholics, agnostics, Parsees, and 
various sections of Protestants ; and to require from such a body legis- 
lation for a Christian church may seem to Canon Henson appropriate 
and wise, but to a cynic, and even to the average man of the street, 
it has certainly an element of the ludicrous, and it is slowly creating a 
conviction that disestablishment is the only possible solution of the 
difficulty. 

We turn from this to regard with far greater satisfaction Canon 
Henson’s attitude toward nonconformists, as he insists on calling 
them, though we wish he did not begrudge them that new name by 
which they prefer to call themselves, “ Free-Church men.” Nearly all 
that he says of these outside Christian brethren is liberal and brotherly, 
though he certainly underrates both their culture and their contribu- 
tions to religious literature. But he recognizes to the full the high 
Christian character and earnestness of the nonconformist bodies. He 
confesses that in moral and spiritual elevation they are at least equal 
to their Anglican brethren, and that they are doing half the religious 
work of the nation. He sees clearly enough that every attempt to 
bring them into the establishment must and will result in hopeless 
failure, and he pleads for the only union which is possible, a union of 
mutual recognition and sympathetic brotherhood. He has nothing 
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but scornful words for the airs of superiority which the majority of the 
clergy assume; and the attitude of stand-aloofness which it pleases 
them to take. He regards as an exhibition of blind arrogance and 
folly the claim which his church makes to be ¢Ae church of the English- 
speaking people, and its habit of totally ignoring the non-episcopal 
bodies which outnumber it in membership by at least six to one! 
And he demands that the Anglican community shall bring itself into 
closer touch with English-speaking Christians in every land, and espe- 
cially with the nonconformists at home. He urges the frank accept- 
ance of non-episcopal ordination, the frequent exchange of pulpits 
between clergymen and free-church ministers, and the assiduous culti- 
vation of friendly and brotherly relations in place of the alienation and 
even hostility which have heretofore separated the two bodies and caused 
scandal to the whole church. If Canon Henson represented, as unfor- 
tunately he does not, the great majority of his clerical brethren, such 
sentiments as these would speedily insure happier times for the reli- 
gious life of England. But that he himself holds these views and stoutly 
advocates them, and that they are gradually taking hold in Anglican 
circles, are facts which all nonconformists rejoice in, and for which 
they regard him with feelings of profound respect. 

It need only be added that one very able paper in the book deals 
with the question of Bible criticism. Canon Henson accepts generally 
the conclusions of Dr. Driver, and, in his treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment particularly, sets himself most distinctly against the views com- 
monly held by the high-church clergy.and the orthodox party. He 
predicts that the authority of the Old Testament will continually lose 
ground among English Christians, and that even the use of it in 
church and school will slowly disappear. But he thinks that the tradi- 
tional view of the New Testament as a whole has gained the victory 
over the higher criticism, and he contends that even the extreme con- 
clusions which that criticism has reached in no way affect the fun- 
damental facts and evidences of our religion. This, however, is a 
question far too large to be entered upon here. Canon Henson 
expresses himself on it with his customary lucidity and force, though 
his opinions would be challenged by a large number of those who on 
other matters stand with him. 

We regard the whole book as a wise and serviceable contribution to 
the study of current religious thoughts and conflicts, and are thankful 
to be brought into contact with a mind that thinks and speaks with 
equal cogency and Christian charity. J. G. GREENHOUGH. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
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MODERN APOLOGETICS.* 


THERE are plain signs of the revival of an interest in apologetic 
writing on the part of the Christian public, and of serious and intelli- 
gent attempts to satisfy this interest on the part of Christian scholars. 
But neither the demand for this class of writings, nor the attempts at 
the satisfaction of the demand, are confined to Christianity. The con- 
dition of all the great world-religions is in this respect essentially the 
same. They are all being severely tested by the rapid changes which 
are everywhere going on in science, philosophy, and social organization. 
In India Hinduism, in Japan Buddhism, and even in Mohommedan 
countries Islam, are making more or less strenuous efforts to show 
themselves adapted for surviving the tests which the modern develop- 
ments of race-culture have brought to bear upon man’s religious 
faiths, sentiments, and cult. Even China is in the throes of resist- 
ance to these changes. In this unsettled condition of man’s religi- 
ous consciousness, both cause and effect are patent facts. Extremely 
rapid changes in the sciences, philosophy, and social conditions have 
characterized the last half-century; and characteristically, on account 
of the swift and complete communication of ideas which belongs to 
modern life, similar trials have been brought to bear upon the religious 
beliefs and sentiments of the age. What is true to a certain notable 
extent of the other great religions is, of course, pre-eminently true 
of the Christian religion. For it is among the so-called Christian 
nations that changes in the sciences, philosophy, and social condi- 
tions have been most rapid and revolutionary. 

Now, that Christian apologists should alter their methods, and even 
many of their claims, in order the better to defend their religion 
amidst altered circumstances, is no new thing in the history of apolo- 
getics. On the contrary, changes in the points attacked and in the 
methods of attack call peremptorily for changes in the points where 
the defense is concentrated and in the methods of defense. The vitality 
of Christianity has always shown itself in its adaptability to meet the 
new requirements with a reconstructed apologetics. In the time before 
the political triumph of the church under Constantine, the history of 
Christian apologetics shows it to have been constantly engaged in a 
vigorous and almost life-and-death struggle with a series of determined 
and powerful hostile forces. But both the form of these forces and the 

*Grundriss der christlichen Apologetik, zum Gebrauche bei akademischen Vorle- 


sungen, Von HERMANN SCHULTZ. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 225 
pages. M. 4. 
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form of repelling them have long since passed away and are never to 
return. To defend the Christian faith against the modern scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological objections by recurring to the arguments 
of the church fathers would be as unskilful and ineffectual as would be 
the use of the weapons of war belonging to the same centuries in a 
contest with the modern rifle and modern artillery. _Medizval apolo- 
getics was, from the intellectual point of view, a comparatively tame 
affair—a dialectical contest over the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent religions, which, however, became realistic and bloody enough when 
it was waged in the political field against rival heathen, Jews, and 
Moslems. Even the apologetics which introduced the modern era, 
and which consisted in a defense of the older orthodoxy against the 
modifications attempted by the older deism and rationalism, is thor- 
oughly unfitted for present use. Both the attack and the defense of a 
hundred years ago are now largely antiquated. 

The really interesting thing about this little book of Schultz is the 
fact that its points of view and its method are so thoroughly modern. 
It is, therefore, well fitted to serve as a sort of type, or object-lesson, 
illustrating the excellences and the defects of certain of the most recent 
attempts at a reconstructed Christian apologetics. For this reason we 
shall give more attention to the review and criticism of this work than 
its size or importance would otherwise warrant. 

The conception of the problem which apologetics attempts to solve, 
as stated by Schultz, is commendably comprehensive and stimulating. 
“Apologetics as a theological science,” says he(p. 1), “seeks the scien- 
tific understanding of the essence of Christianity and of its rights within 
the spiritual development of humanity.” This effort involves (1) the 
justification of the religious view of the world as distinguished from 
the merely scientific; and (2) the special appreciation of what Chris- 
tianity, as distinguished from any one of its numerous sects or church 
communions, has done and is doing for our world. As to the present 
and more pressing call for renewing the attempt at a solution of this 
problem, which shall be satisfactory to the religious consciousness of 
today, we are told that “‘we have become like the church before Augus- 
tine, and have from the dogmatic entered upon an apologetic stadium 
in theology.” Christianity is no longer what it became after western 
European heathenism succumbed to it as the prevailing religion, viz., 
“the self-intelligible presupposition” of European culture. The 
reasons for this change are chiefly these two: we now know much more 
about other religions; and we also know much more thoroughly the 
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origins of Christianity itself, and its varied developments and defective 
factors as estimated from the modern scientific, philosophical, and 
sociological points of view. Hence the threefold task of modern 
Christian apologetics is (see p. 4): (1) to understand the essence and 
the rights of religion; (2) to comprehend the historical phenomena of 
religion; and (3) to evince the essence and perfection of Christianity. 

The sincerity with which this conception of the task before the 
modern apologist for Christianity is held by Schultz appears, on one 
of its several sides, in the relative amount of attention given to the 
other religions and to the superiority of Christianity, when brought 
into comparison with them, as respects its power to meet and satisfy 
the needs of the developing religious consciousness of humanity. The 
first part of the book deals with the “apology” for, or defense of, the 
religious view of the world; the second part treats of the philosophy 
of religion in general, or of the different religions as historical phe- 
nomena; and only in the third part do we reach the special “apology” 
for Christianity. In this way 144 of the 225 pages which make the 
entire book are occupied with preliminary topics. Important for the 
modern inquirer as are the defense of the religious view of the world 
and the genial apprehension of the other religious developments of 
humanity, we cannot but think the space covered by the consideration 
of these topics somewhat disproportionate for a work on Christian 
apologetics. But even this disproportion, if such it must be called, is 
significant of the modern points of view; and these points of view, and 
the problems which must be surveyed from them, are well within the 
field of a legitimate and satisfactory apologetics. Unless that way of 
looking at the world—its origin, significance, and more ultimate 
values—-which is distinctive of man’s religious consciousness and 
religious development can be justified against the mere/y scientific, neither 
Christianity nor any other religion can defend its most essential faiths 
and sentiments against the hostile forces of modern scientific culture. 
Unless, also, Christianity, after acknowledging all the illumining and 
helpful influences of the other greater religions, can show both to 
reason and in practice its superior claims to the preferred place in the 
trust and hope of humanity, it cannot properly remain a successful 
missionary religion. But over and above all this are the claims which 
our religion has hitherto been assumed to make, as an essential and 
integral part of its very existence, to perfection, to absoluteness, to 
finality. It is not strange, then, if the test of the relative success of 
any work on Christian apologetics must be found in the way that these 
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claims are presented and defended against those modern scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological tenets which are most obviously opposed 
to them. And here, where the work of the apologist should be most 
elaborate and strong, the work of Schultz seems weakest. 

It should be said, by the way, that the most important of all these 
“preliminary topics” is scarcely mentioned, not to say adequately 
treated, by the author of this book. In this respect he is conspicuously 
guilty of the fault which characterizes the apologetics of the day — 
especially of the school with which he is most nearly allied. I refer 
to a lack of well settled and intelligent opinions regarding the nature, 
limits, and guarantee of human knowledge. Until our theologians and 
apologists can find some firm ground of standing in a theory of knowl- 
edge, their entire superstructure must remain insecure. 

The sources of the weakness and of the strength of this work on 
apologetics are the same as those which characterize all the thinking 
and writing of the theological school now most vital and prolific, if 
not altogether dominant, in Germany. This school is, of course, that 
known by the name of Ritschl; although its adherents comprise not 
a few who have gone (as is customary in such cases) far beyond the 
positions assumed — not to say, carefully thought out — by its founder. 
In their struggle to recover the freedom of faith, and to throw or strip 
off the unessential and even foreign accretions of theological dogma 
and philosophical speculations, this school is entitled to the sympathy 
of all those who have the true spirit of the Christian believer. In 
their fidelity to the witness of history, their estimate of the value of 
experience for the individual believer, their grasp upon the essential 
truths embodied in the personality and proclaimed by the teachings of 
Jesus, they win the admiring approbation of the lovers of Christian 
truth. But in their effort to keep Christianity —or, indeed, for that 
matter, man’s religious development in general—separate and free 
from profound modifications due to the growth of science, philosophy, 
and social conditions, in a word, to race-culture, they are doomed to 
inevitable failure. In an unscientific way they are counseling the 
retreat of religion before the reasonable demand to make its view of 
the world, and of God’s relations to the world, accord with the proved 
truths of science, while contesting and confuting the unscientific irreli- 
gion of much of the current so-called science. They have too 
frequently, in the avowed interests of faith, depreciated philosophy ; 
while at the same time espousing philosophical tenets that lead logically 
and directly to the bottomless depths of religious agnosticism. They 
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have decried metaphysics — failing to see that religion is essentially 
metaphysical, and always implies a naive or a reasoned theory of reality. 
I fear, also, it must be confessed that this form of apologetics has the 
rather tended to increase than to decrease the present lamentable 
schism between the ethical and spiritual life demanded by the applica- 
tion of the teachings and spirit of Jesus to modern society and the 
actual performances of the Christian church under modern conditions 
of ethical and zsthetical culture. Surely a successful Christian apolo- 
getics cannot end by alienating the cultivated classes and failing to 
improve the moral and social condition of the multitude. 

I hasten to say, however, that the excellent qualities of the modern 
movement in apologetics are, on the whole, more prominent in the 
work of Schultz than are the deficiencies to which reference has just 
been made. None the less, the net result of his discussions will doubt- 
less fail to satisfy either those who are looking for a scientific and 
rational defense of Christian truth and Christian life against the hostile 
forces of the modern sciences, philosophy, and social conditions, or 
those who are expecting to see their existing confidence in the creeds 
of modern Christendom supported by new and more trustworthy 
arguments. 

In treating of the essence of religion Schultz starts out with the 
mistake of rejecting what the late Professor Tiele considered the only 
true, namely, the psychological method (pp. 13f.). And yet in his 
own account of the origin of religion he resorts to psychology and 
truly says: ‘Only in the life of the soul of man can the process of reli- 
gion become understood as it actually exists” (p. 15). It is in viola- 
tion of the psychological facts when he fails to see that religion, of 
necessity, like every other important development, involves the entire 
soul of man; and, therefore, man’s religious development can in no 
wise and never be separated from all his other essential developments. 
Thus he goes too far when, in distinguishing between the moral and the 
religious development, he declares: ‘‘ Even Christianity will bring, 
not morality but blessedness to men.” Blessedness through righteous- 
ness is, however, an essential tenet of Christianity. And one of the 
first and most fundamental notes of Jesus’ doctrine is the exhortation 
to moral perfection: ‘“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” And again Schultz is thoroughly unscientific in 
the way in which he divides up the interests and activities of the 
human soul and considers man’s mental representation ( Vorstellung) 
of the world, his objective consciousness, as differing only in degree 
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from that of the lower animals. This objective consciousness can, 
therefore, in no respect be considered as a source of religion. But 
history shows and present experience confirms the showing — that 
intellectual curiosity, or man’s need of a satisfying explanation of 
the world as given to him in his objective consciousness, is one 
of the more primal sources of religion. His religion is one way of 
interpreting the world, or one part of his world. This desire to 
interpret, to understand, is the same source from which science 
flows. In curious contrast with this position of Schultz lies, in 
the extreme opposite direction, the position afterward (pp. 20 f.) 
maintained — viz., that the animal life of man affords the only means 
of spiritual communication with him. But this would seem to be the 
a priort extreme of scientific naturalism! 

This same divisive view (it is characteristic of the entire school of 
Ritschl) of man’s faculties and of the various connected forms of his 
development subsequently (pp. 24 f.) leads the author into a series of 
difficult and dubious attempts to fix the relations of science and religion 
so as to corral, as it were, the former outside of the territorial limits of 
the latter. Thus religion becomes a purely fersonal conviction, based 
on the experience of the divine significance of things for us. Whereas, 
science bases its convictions on man’s universal experience of the 
actuality and connections of things. Here emphasis is again laid on 
the sharp distinction—which, indeed, amounts to an opposition — 
between so-called “faith” and so-called “knowledge.” Indeed, 
Schultz goes so far as to affirm (p. 27) that “ what one can know, that 
one need not believe ;” and “ what one needs to believe, that one can- 
not know.” It follows, then, that ‘‘as long as one supposes that he can 
know about matters of science through faith or investigate the domains 
of faith itself through science,’”’ a harmonious mental picture of the 
world is impossible. Indeed, the metaphysical interests of religion 
are in the opinion of the author, as well conserved by the pantheistic 
conceptions as by those of Christian theism. And, finally, the attitude 
of faith is represented as either hostile or indifferent to the scientific 
defense of the greater part of biblical history and doctrine, and even 
to much which orthodoxy has hitherto regarded as essential to the 
divine revelation in the person and work of Jesus. For Schultz is led 
on not only to separate most of the commonly so-called supernatural 
elements from the content of revelation and in an a griori manner to 
deny the possibility of revelation by means of trance, theophany, 
angelic messengers, etc., but also theoretically to abandon nearly the 
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whole field of controverted subjects in the supposed interests of that 
kernel of Christian faith which is his own peculiar experience (and 
yet is somehow common to all) with the individual believer in the 
historical Jesus. 

Now, if there is anything which is proved by the very nature of 
both science and religion, and by their normal and necessary relations 
to each other, and, as well, by the whole history of human experience 
with these two allied lines of development, it is the truth that the two 
cannot be separated or kept apart in respect of their reciprocal 
reactions, in any such easy-going fashion. For faith and knowledge 
are not distinctly different attitudes of the human mind toward the 
reality of its own experiences. The conviction of knowledge, in both 
scientific and religious matters, is a thing of degrees. The faith of the 
man of science and of the religious devotee has the same psychological 
roots. Religion, too, although it undoubtedly involves an inner con- 
viction with reference to an unseen and spiritual reality, is also a way 
of “explaining the actuality and connection of things.” Moreover, as 
historical and anthropological investigations have conclusively shown, 
religion is a universal experience. It has given birth to science and 
philosophy. It might almost be said that science and philosophy are 
the children of religion. ‘But religion has never existed, and never can 
exist, in independence of the influences of science and philosophy. It, 
too, must reflect upon its own nature, must try to understand itself. 
For science, philosophy, and religion are interdependent developments 
of humanity. And while they are not the same developments, and are 
not to be confused or identified, they are all developments of the same 
unitary being —of the soul of man, in history. For my part, I believe 
there is no heresy current which is so dangerous as that which grows 
out of the present attempt by theology to revive the Kantian skepticism 
and “‘make room” for faith by removing knowledge from the spheres 
of metaphysics, ethics, and religion. 

It would do injustice to this work of Schultz, however, not to 
acknowledge how much superior to his own conception of apologetics 
is no small part of the apologetical treatment he gives to particular 
topics in Christian theology. For example, while properly affirming 
(p. 48) that “it cannot be the problem of apologetics to defend the 
miracle contra naturam as the presupposition of revelation in general, 
or of the Christian revelation in particular,” Schultz has an excellent 
brief defense of the truly biblical and Christian conception of the 
miracle. Again, although he has formerly separated too abruptly the 
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ethical truths from the essential content of Christian faith, he now 
takes with refreshing clearness and vigor the only scientifically tenable 
ground, and holds that the current hedonistic and utilitarian ethics 
(which, by the way, is essentially the ethics of the comfortably situated 
and well-to-do Englishman or American) is essentially un-Christian 
and irreligious ; it can never be accepted as a basis for a logical apolo- 
getics. On the one hand, he assumes the extreme positions of the 
school of Ritschl, when he says (p. 73) that skepticism as to the funda- 
mental tenet of all religion is irrefutable. On the other hand, his own 
brief treatment of the arguments for the Being of God is, on the whole, 
admirable. 

The treatment given to the different religions in Part II of Schultz’s 
book is in no respect especially worthy of note. Like all other 
attempts to divide the religions of the world according to some one 
acceptable principle, and then to discuss their content as logically 
coming under the heads of the division adopted, this attempt is a 
hindrance rather than a help to the understanding of the subject. The 
truth is that all the different main kinds of religion thus logically 
classified, are likely to be found developing out of the same soil at 
different stages of the religious growths; they are, often enough, even 
found coexisting in the same soil at the same period in history. 
Schultz’s division is into (a) nature-religions, (4) culture-religions, and 
(c) prophetic religions. Under the second head we find classified reli- 
gions as different as Hinduism and the Teutonic and later Greek 
religious developments; and under the third head Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism are separated from Judaism and Islam only by the 
distinction between what is Aryan and what is Semitic in origin. But 
it is only for purposes of any author’s convenience that classifications 
of the religions have much value or illumining significance. 

Judaism is, of all these religions, most satisfactorily characterized 
in few words ; while the treatment of Buddhism seems least sympathetic 
and satisfactory. This is, perhaps, scarcely to be wondered at, since 
the latter religion is so essentially diversified, and, in fact, in its exist- 
ing conditions at the present time is a result of syncretism. 

It is, of course, in the last part of Schultz’s work that our interest 
culminates ; for it is here that the positive and definite “apology ”’ for, 
or defense of, essential Christianity is undertaken. This part has two 
divisions ; in the first of which the attempt is made to describe and 
commend the “ essence of Christianity ;” and in the second, to prove 
“the perfectness of Christianity.” After a brief presentation of Jesus 
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as he appears in history, the essence of Christianity is declared to be 
“faith in Christ.” The perfectness of Christianity appears in this, that 
it brings to man the perfect good, which is the “kingdom of God ;” 
and that it is also the perfect and final revelation of God. From this 
Christian idea of the highest good flow certain important consequences 
for the religious faith and religious life of the believer; and from the 
perfection and finality of the Christian revelation Schultz deduces the 
consequence that Christianity affords the solution of the world’s need 
of a form of religious faith and worship which will remain untouched 
by the changes of modern science, philosophy, and race-culture. 

Much, and indeed most, of all the discussions of this positive 
apologetic for Christianity is penetrated with the true spirit of the 
Founder of our religion, and is truly helpful to both faith and prac- 
tice. Especially quickening are the views of Schultz regarding the 
essential content of Christian experience for the individual believer, 
considered as faith in Jesus, the Christ. It is the profoundest charac- 
teristic of this religion that its founder must be accepted as its religious 
center and even as its essential content. The center and the essential 
content of Christianity is a person who appeared among men in his- 
tory. He appears with the claim to be, in a unique way, the Son of 
God, the revealer of the redeeming love of the heavenly Father; and, 
finally, the founder of the spiritual kingdom which God will establish 
among men. The faith of his followers is the certain conviction, 
wrought as an inner experience, that these claims are true. Christian- 
ity, succinctly described as it is experienced by the believer in Jesus, 
as the Christ, may then be thus defined: It is “the religion of God, 
who is revealed in his Son Jesus as our Father, and who attests himself 
in his Spirit as the power that overcomes the world” (p. 161). 

But almost immediately, even in the explanation, amplification, and 
defense of this minimum content for the original Christian faith, we 
are made to feel the effects of the author’s erroneous conception of 
religion in general, and so of the Christian religion in particular. For 
the question at once arises: How shall the Christian believer defend, 
or the scholarly and thoughtful apologist defend for him, the positions 
involved in even so reduced a measure of faith as is contained in the 
sentence quoted above? The Christian church, as the history of 
apologetics most conclusively shows, was forced at once to consider 
both theoretical and practical answers to this question as proposed by 
the world of unbelievers. Without these answers, both theoretical and 
practical, the church never could have survived to propagate in any 
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form the faith in Jesus as the Christ. It could not from the beginning 
maintain an attitude of either complete indifference or of thorough 
hostility to the science, philosophy, and culture of its day. Nor has 
the church ever been able, and from the very nature of religion as one 
of several connected developments of humanity —all coming from the 
same God, who is over all and in all—the church never will be able, 
to set up and permanently maintain such an attitude. Indeed, within 
the century covered by the formation of the New Testament canon, not 
a few important influences from the philosophy and culture of the age 
had become incorporated into that content of faith which has ever 
since been called by the Christian name. This is, of course, emphat- 
ically true of the gospel of John, whatever view be adopted respecting 
its authorship, or respecting the question whether its logos-doctrine 
derives itself mainly from Jewish or from Greek sources. The logos- 
doctrine is, at any rate the product of a process of reflective thinking — 
of inspired philosophizing, if you please—not only upon the signifi- 
cance of the historical personality of Jesus, but also upon the explana- 
tion of man’s total experience with this world and with himself as a 
citizen of the two worlds; both of which are connected by the concep- 
tion of a divine rational manifestation. 

The truth is that the simplest faith in the historical person, Jesus, 
as the Son of God, the revealer of God, the founder of the divine king- 
dom, in any such form that the future developments of science and 
philosophy, and the future changes in the ethical and social condition 
of the race, cannot overthrow or undermine this faith, involves the 
taking of a mental position on the most abstruse and difficult meta- 
physical problems that can engage the mind of man. In the case of 
the unreflecting individual believer, this position may — nay, must —be 
taken naively; and it may be adhered to on account of the personal 
comfort and satisfactions which its assumption affords. But with 
Christianity as a claimant for the allegiance of the world, in compari- 
son or contest with the other great world-religions, the apologetical 
position cannot be maintained in the same way. Christianity must 
either be abandoned before the attacks of science and philosophy, as 
well as the claims of other religions ; it must either give way before the 
advances in race-culture and the social conditions of humanity ; or else 
it must be defended and made to harmonize with the truths of science 
and philosophy, and to adapt itself to the changing needs of the reli- 
gious consciousness of humanity under the new social and political 
conditions. It is, therefore, a fundamentally erroneous conception of 
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Christian apologetics which would try, in any respect, to render it free 
from its obligations to, and its natural and unavoidable and valuable 
connections with, the other developments of humanity. 

It is not strange, then, that Schultz is forced —as all apologists are 
forced, who attempt to establish the “simplicity” of Christian truth in 
the experience of faith, and in such manner as to free this truth from 
all dependence upon science and philosophy—to waver and move 
backward and forward between his several points of view. ‘Fhe picture 
of the historical Jesus which he frames must, of course, be defended dy 
scientific criticism against the attacks of scientific criticism. * For with 
all that he is ready to surrender as not belonging to the essentials of 
this picture, even what remains is a matter for science to accept or to 
reject. And if there is hostile science there must be apologetic science. 
“The greatest danger of Christianity is now,” Schultz affirms (p. 165) 
“as at the beginning, that it will either be loosened from its historical 
foundations, and some of its thoughts mingled and confused with the 
current thoughts of worldly wisdom (Gnosticism, rationalism); or that 
some definite stage, with which it has some time been stamped in an 
empirical fashion, will be held to be identical with Christianity itself 
(Catholicism, confessionalism).’”” But however true this may be, it is 
difficult to harmonize either with his apologetical theory or apolo- 
getical practice the statement which follows: “The weapon of the 
cominunion of believers against both these dangers lies in the posses- 
sion of the Holy Scripture.” As though this Scripture itself were not 
chiefly in need of scientific and philosophic defense! Yet only a few 
pages farther on (p. 168) we are told that the certainty of the reality 
and truth of our Christian fellowship with God rests, as its ultimate 
grounds, upon our personal consciousness of salvation, as it is founded 
upon the revelation of God made to us in Jesus.” Nevertheless, 
Schultz goes on truly to state that even Jesus himself set the high esti- 
mate which he did upon his own personality because this personality 
was, so to say, included in the kingdom, and was to be the effective 
divine means for actualizing this kingdom among men. “The media- 
tion of Christian certainty by the community of believers is, therefore, 
not merely the customary, but the only possible way.” And this divine 
kingdom is simply “the ethico-religious form of humanity which pro- 
ceeds from Jesus, as it exists among us in invisible actuality and carries 
in itself the certainty of its own perfection.” 

Now, however well disposed we may be toward the essential truth 
of each one of the foregoing propositions, and toward the points of 
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view from which they are laid down, it is difficult to see how they can 
all be reconciled with one another; and much more difficult to recon- 
cile all of them with the author’s conception of the task of apologetics. 

This swift change between the historical and the subjective, between 
Jesus’ own personality and work, as it first appeared to his earliest dis- 
ciples, and the total significance of Christianity as it has developed 
through the centuries of history since his day, between what is sufficient 
for the faith of the individual in order to effect his salvation and what 
is necessary to defend the whole circuit of that faith, that experience, 
and that total view of the world and of destiny which is the precious 
and sacred possession of Christian thinking today, is characteristic of 
this style of apologetics. Especially do we find a ceaseless vacillation 
between the two kinds of evidence, and the consequent kinds of con- 
viction that belong to matters of history and matters of subjective 
experience. For example, Schultz rightly declares (p. 175) that the 
eschatological idea of early Christianity is one of its essential factors. 
Yet not only the disciples, but also Jesus himself, he admits, may be 
considered to have been mistaken in this idea without damage to the 
essential content of Christian faith. The foundations of faith are laid 
in the historical person of Jesus, as the Christ, the revealer of God, 
triumphant over sin and death; and yet, if it must be so, our faith is 
not affected by our inability to accept the accounts of his resurrection 
and subsequent appearances to his disciples. Nor have we either his- 
torical or subjective proof of the infallibility of Jesus; for Jesus was 
not a theologian or a philosopher. For proof of his own infallibility 
Jesus himself had simply the fact of his own religious life, made effect- 
ive in founding the religious community of his followers. (pp. 198 f.). 
Even “the absolute sinlessness of Jesus is not a result for historical 
science to consider and is, therefore, also not a presupposition of 
apologetics.” It is, the rather, “a dogmatic proposition, a conclusion 
which reflection deduces from what faith has experienced as the effect 
of Jesus” upon the believer. 

The supremely difficult task of apologetics is not reached, however, 
until the attempt is made to justify for Christianity the claims of 
absoluteness and finality. That Christianity, considered as a historical 
religion, is on the whole superior to any other of the great world- 
religions may be shown to be true in a way to satisfy the majority of 
thoughtful and observing minds. The most enlightened religious 
consciousness of the world is a present witness to this truth. But does 
Christianity give such perfect and final satisfaction to those needs and 
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aspirations out of which the religious process in humanity continually 
springs, as from a deep and ever-living source, that one may confi- 
dently undertake to show to all inquirers, the impossibility of its being 
displaced by some yet higher and more nearly perfect religious devel- 
opment? This question Schultz attempts to answer under the rubric 
of “the perfectness of Christianity.” Christianity is the revelation 
of the perfect good of salvation. But what is the measure of the 
perfection of this good? If we make our standard to consist in the 
truth and practice of primitive Christianity, as it established itself in 
the minds and lives of the early disciples, under the immediate impres- 
sion from the personality of Jesus, and as it became matter of record 
in the New Testament writings, we are at once reminded of the great 
changes which have been incorporated into the content of this truth, 
and have been enforced upon the practice of Christians by the altered 
social and political environment of the race. Besides, this contention 
involves us in the hopeless attempt to establish what is absolute and final 
on grounds of historical probability. On the other hand, the moment 
we propose to determine by some process of selection, what tenets of 
Christianity belong to its essential and permanent content of truth, 
and what manner of life is for all time obligatory upon all Christian 
believers, we have substituted for our historical and objective standard 
one that is more or less subjective and ideal. And “to measure the 
worth of Christianity by an @ griori ideal of religion” seems to Schultz 
a wholly false method.’ 

Enough has already been said to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, the author of this work on Christian apologetics has made 
his task by adopting too restricted a view of the nature of religion in 
general, and of Christianity in particular, as dependently and recipro- 
cally related to all the other forms of the developing life of humanity. 
For these other forms of human life are also of a divine origin; they, 
too, are manifestations of the divine life in the life of humanity. 
Inasmuch as God is One, and the human soul is a unitary being, and 
the race is becoming more and more an organically united develop- 
ment, the religion which will substantiate its claims to absoluteness 
and to finality, must be conceived of in more varied and generous pro- 
portions, and must be defended, if at all successfully, not by the neg- 

21 note, by the way, that the introduction of the opprobrious term “a priori” does 
not in the least change the state of the case. It is not an argument against, but it 


might be the very strongest argument for, some particular standard for fixing the 
values of any particular religion, to call it “an a priori ideal.” 
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lect, but by the use, of its progressive adaptations to the growth of the 
race in science, philosophy, art, and social organization. This more 
comprehensive conception of the way in which the absoluteness and 
finality of any religion must be tested is taken account of by Schultz 
when, at the very last, he discourses on the “Christian kingdom of 
God.” It is this kingdom which affords the full satisfaction, after the 
attainment of which religion is a longing and a struggle, against diffi- 
culties, forward and upward, for the race of man (p. 174). This high- 
est good of religion must be revealed to man as God’s own purpose 
which is to be fulfilled for, and within, the world. The kingdom of 
God, as it is revealed in Christianity, appears as the realization of the 
eternal thought of God himself. This kingdom is the ideal of 
Christianity. 
From this point onward Schultz proceeds to discuss the conse- 
quences which follow from the Christian idea of the kingdom of God 
.as the highest good for humanity, and as the complete revelation of 
God. It is here that his vacillation in the points of view and the judg- 
ments of value, which belong to his conception of the scope and 
method of apologetics, becomes most painfully apparent. The main 
positions assumed with reference to some of the most cardinal questions 
respecting the content of Christian faith are, indeed, well taken and 
admirably defended. The essential spirit and quickening thought of 
primitive Christianity are duly manifested. An heroic effort is made, in 
the confidence of modern critical science (although to mention the name 
of “science” would too obviously contradict the author’s fundamental 
statement), and of reflective thinking upon the significance and worth 
of the Christian ideal for human life (although to call this “ philoso- 
phizing” would undoubtedly surrender much of the previous conten- 
tion) ; still an heroic effort is really made to give a scientific and philo- 
sophical construction and defense to this grandest of all human con- 
ceptions —the social ideal, the perfect kingdom of the all-Father and 
Redeemer who is the Christian’s God. It may be noticed in passing 
how the dryness and exclusiveness of modern evangelicalism defeats 
the complete success of the effort. In his treatment, for example, of 
the cu/tus of Christianity, Schultz denies all elements of mystery to the 
sacraments and rates the mechanism of revivalism among the Metho- 
dists as on a par with the fanaticism of the heathen cults. This effort 
leads to the contention that the principle of love, upon which the 
Christian ideal is founded, is adapted to transform morality, to sanc- 
tify marriage, and to confer certain benefits upon science, art, and 
culture. 
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How shall the claims to absoluteness and finality, which have 
hitherto been made by Christian theology, for the Christian religion, 
be successfully defended under the changed conditions of modern 
life ? These changed conditions have reference to an almost wholly 
new scientific view of the world and of human life, to a largely recon- 
structed philosophy—at once more profound, more comprehensive, 
and yet more solidly built on fact—and to modifications of the 
political and social environment that were not contemplated or con- 
sciously provided for by the primitive form of Christian faith and con- 
duct. Is the infallible rule of faith and practice to be found in the 
New Testament, or in the Bible taken as a whole ?_ If so, how and by 
whom interpreted; and how understood? Is it by giving precise 
dogmas and rules, or only by proclaiming a few central principles 
which each believer must somehow discover and apply for himself ? 
Or must the content of faith be received as it exists within the soul of 
the individual who has the faith, and who derives for himself the rule 
of believing and living by way of placing himself in the proper rela- 
tions to the personality of Jesus? And yet, again, how shall this truth, 
whether derived from the study of the Scripture or from the experience 
of the power of Christ over the soul of the individual, be adjusted to 
the truths of science and philosophy; and how shall this life be adapted 
to the political and social environment of the twentieth century? 

The final contention of this work on apologetics maintains the 
thesis that Christianity zs “the solution of the religious culture- 
problem” (pp. 212 ff.). Passing by the several excellent remarks made 
in proof of this proposition we come to the summary of the entire 
discussion: “Only genuine Evangelical Christianity is the perfect 
religion, because it can produce a theology which can suffer (séc) all 
true science to exist beside it without yielding anything of its own 
rights. Because for the Evangelical Christian there is no other object 
of faith than the revelation of God in Christ, which by the power of 
grace builds the kingdom of God in the hearts of men” (p. 223). But 
on the very next page we are reminded that the community of believers 
in the world is “‘an indispensable condition” of the Christian “good 
conscience,” in the religious life, and of its sound spiritual develop- 
ment. And the confession is at once added that this ideal of apologetic 
theology is, at present, still “‘a postulate” and not an ‘‘accomplished 
fact.” Then the book closes with the vague and yet noble declaration 
that “Christianity is the highest humanity. And among the good 
spirits belonging to the political and social progress of our time, that 
of Christianity is the Holy Spirit.” 
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But who can read these words and fail to see how far the ideal of 
what Christianity must be and do for humanity, in order to vindicate 
the claim to be the religion for all men, and for all ages of human 
development, has passed beyond the limits within which the conception 
of apologetics, its nature and method, began to move and to explore ? 
Is Christianity the highest humanity? Is its ideal of the kingdom of 
God the supreme good for man? Is the revelation of God which it 
makes the final and absolute revelation? It is the answer to these 
questions which constitutes the problem for modern apologetics. In 
their modern form they are immensely more complicated than the cor- 
responding questions have ever been before. This is true whether the 
answer proposed be theoretical or practical ; whether the affirmative is 
to be proved by vindicating the Christian ideal, through the method of 
scientific and reflective investigation, or is to be evinced dy the actual 
realization among men of this ideal humanity. In either case, the claim 
is that the Christian conception of the kingdom of God can establish 
itself among men as the supreme social good, the final and absolute 
truth of God, immanent, operative, triumphant, in the life of man. 

Because I am satisfied that no even half-way convincing answer 
can be given to the thoughtful men of this generation by the school 
of theologians and apologists to which the author of this—really, 
in many respects, admirable—little book belongs, I venture to add a 
few suggestions regarding the conception and method of modern 
apologetics : 

1. The Kantian agnosticism, with its mechanical division of the 
faculties, its distrust of metaphysics as either a naive and instinctive or 
a rational and systematic theory of reality, and its schism between faith 
and science, must be frankly and totally abandoned. This agnosticism, 
logically carried out, destroys the foundations of all religious faith as 
well as, or even before, those of so-called scientific knowledge. The 
higher zsthetical, and even the ethical and religious, sentiments, and 
the faiths born of those sentiments, are as essential and as truly effect- 
ive in science as they are in religion. But, on the other hand, reli- 
gious faith, even when reduced to the simplest terms compatible with 
what is customarily called “primitive Christianity,” is still essentially 
metaphysical. Were man not metaphysical, were he not an animal 
that philosophizes, then he would not be religious at all. All religion 
is essentially a postulate, an hypothesis, a theory, respecting reality. 
And what the school of Ritschl really needs is not to succeed in its 
vain attempt to determine a content of faith for the Christian believer 
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that shall be voided of all metaphysical elements, but to establish for 
themselves as theologians and leaders of religious thought, some con- 
sistent and tenable opinions in philosophy. 

Neither can they dispense with the imperative warnings, and 
indubitable truths with which modern psychology deals, respecting the 
nature, origin, content, development, and validity of the religious con- 
sciousness. 

The separation between man as scientific and man as religious, man 
as believing and man as knowing, is contrary to a sound modern 
psychology. The whole man goes into his science; the same whole 
man goes into his religion. And what is true for the individual is true 
for the race. 

2. It follows, therefore, that religion is a form of human develop- 
ment which can never, either in theory or in reality, be considered as 
wholly independent of the other developments of man—especially of 
those in science, philosophy, art, and political and social organization. 
The religious development is not identical with any one of these other 
developments ; just as what we mean by religion is a different combi- 
nation of man’s intellectual, affective, and practical activities from that 
which we mean by science, or philosophy, or art, or politics. But it is 
the same man that is all in all; it is the same humanity that displays 
these various aspects of its nature and growth, in its general progress 
toward the realization of the ideal. It is the same God who is over all 
and in all; and who gives the law and final purpose to all. Religion 
cannot, then, fail to be profoundly influenced by its environing race- 
culture. 

But in turn religion acts most forcefully to modify its environment 
of race-culture. Since, on one of its most important sides religion is, 
essentially considered, an explanation of experience and a certain 
theory of the origin, significance, and purpose of events that happen 
in nature and in human history, it can never fail of being modified by 
the current science and philosophy; and, indeed, by all that goes to 
make up what we call “civilization,” or the culture of the race. For 
science and philosophy have their points of view from which to regard 
these same events; they have also their rights within the field of 
religious phenomena. Even religion itself, whether as an experience 
of the soul or as an objective and historical phenomenon, offers itself 
to the mind of man for treatment by the methods of science and 
philosophy. 

3. What is true of religion in general is emphatically true of Chris- 
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tianity in particular. I have already said that no creed, and no human 
experience, ever has presented, or ever can present, any content of 
Christian faith to man for his acceptance or rejection, in a state of 
perfect purity or freedom from all admixture of the elements of science 
and philosophy. In view of the meaning which this fact puts into 
the words, there cannot be any such thing as an abiding and yet 
“primitive Christianity.” In the mind of Jesus himself, the truth 
about his own person, work, and destiny, and the significance of it all, 
and the divine purpose in it all, was a growth conditioned upon his own 
observation and reflective thinking. This growth had its roots in the 
historic past of Judaism, and it was influenced by the physical, politi- 
cal, and social surroundings. Thus was it, especially, with that ideal 
of the kingdom which he revealed and considered it his mission to 
found. What consciousness that remains essentially human, and so 
limited with respect to future developments of the world’s history, 
could possibly grasp and pictorially represent, with all the richness of 
the reality of that far-off divine event, this religious ideal? Christ’s 
own figure of speech represents it as, in his day, the tiniest of seeds, 
destined to become the greatest of plants, as a little leaven hidden in an 
immense unleavened lump. Immediately upon the planting of this seed, 
this process of its continuous readjustment to the changing conditions 
of its environment began. Its life consisted in its power perpetually 
to effect this readjustment. 

The claim to be the absolute and final religion, instead of relieving 
Christianity from the risk of encountering, and the task of adjusting 
itself to, all the growths of science, philosophy, and of political and 
social organization, increases this risk and this task. The risk is two- 
fold ; it is, on the one hand, the danger of identifying itself with the 
crudities and premature conclusions of science and philosophy, with 
the luxurious and egotistical side of art, and with the oppressive, 
unrighteous, and unloving political and social developments. On the 
other hand, its risk is that of refusing to adapt itself to the new truths 
of science and philosophy, of rejecting the refining and comforting 
ministrations of art, of withdrawing from the active contest to improve 
man’s condition socially and politically. Over and over again has 
historical Christianity failed to overcome these evils. But as often has 
the spirit of Christ reasserted itself for the theoretical modification 
and practical reform of the current Christianity. Not to stand aloof 
from science and philosophy is the mission of the Christian church. 
To absorb and to sanctify these truths is the divinely appointed task of 
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Christianity. And while its spirit and essential content of truth can 
bear adaptation to changes in the political and social environment, its 


spirit and its truth must prove their superior worth by a constant and : 


progressive transformation of this environment. 

4. It follows, therefore, that apologetics in these modern times 
cannot be apologetically successful unless it is itself modern; unless, 
that is to say, it is able to meet on their own ground the modern 
doubts and objections, which have their origin in the current truths of 
science and philosophy, and in the existing conditions of modern life. 
To say this is not to confuse religion with science, or with philosophy, 
or with political and social organization ; it is only to admit the truth 
of fact—namely, that the one great Divine Kingdom, which is the 
ideal of man’s highest and most comprehensive good, includes all 
these connected developments. It is true that Christianity, in its 
earlier developments, was essentially either indifferent or positively 
hostile to the culture of its own age—to its science, its philosophy, its 
art, and to much in its government. It is true also that, in subsequent 
ages, Christianity frequently identified itself too exclusively with some 
particular and partial theory of science, or philosophy, or with some 
dominant or struggling form of political organization. For such one- 
sidedness we may apologize ; but the claim to be the absolute and final 
form of man’s religious life involves the ability to transcend the limits 
set by any such one-sidedness. Modern science and philosophy — as 
has already been said—have their inalienable rights. They, too, 
have their place in the perfect, ideal good for humanity. These 
developments also are functions of the growing and extending king- 
dom of God. And when Christianity has either, on the one hand, 
ignored or denounced them, or, on the other hand, been enslaved and 
confined by them (and both of these mistakes it has often enough 
committed ), it has so far failed of establishing its claims. But it is 
just this power of retrieval, this imperishable life, with its perpetual 
ability for new adjustments, which constitutes the most convincing 
proofs of the claims themselves. 

5. Christianity must, then, in every age construct its proofs and its 
defenses in a form adapted to that age. Its source of power is a 
Spirit ; its ideal is a social ideal, a race regenerated throughout. For 
the individual, its sufficient content of faith, together with its sufficing 
proof, may be given in the individual’s experience. But for the race, 
no definite limits can be otherwise set to the content of faith, and no 
sufficing proof of the truth of this content can be otherwise given 
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than that which perpetually reconstructs itself in the experience of the 
race. Its one all-inclusive good is the kingdom of God in its com- 
pleteness, realized among men. Its one all-comprehensive revelation 
of God is of him, not only as the immanent Creator and Preserver but 
also, and supremely, as the Father and Redeemer of man. 

The teachings, the personality, and the life and death of Jesus 
brought this ideal and all-inclusive good to men, and planted it among 
men, in a form transcending any other which had ever appeared in the 
life of the race. This is historical fact, presenting itself to the most 
enlightened religious consciousness for receiving its judgments of worth. 
This highest good which Jesus thus brought in historical form to the 
race has thus far unfolded its own inherent and divine life in a manner 
constantly to admit of higher and higher degrees of its own perfection. 
Thus the witness of history becomes accordant with the rising demands 
of satisfaction made by the religious consciousness of humanity, long- 
ing, striving, and seeking to realize its ideal. The ever-growing and 
expanding conception of the kingdom of God, which Jesus, by his 
teachings, person, and life-work, set into the life of humanity, appears 
to the developing religious consciousness of the race as the progres- 
sive realization of its ideal. 

The supreme worth of this good, and the indubitable truth of this 
revelation, must, then, be shown anew, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, to this modern age, in accordance with the conditions of proof 
which the age has a right to demand. To the man of science, who 
holds his science dear for its intrinsic value and its indubitable truth, 
Christianity must present an apolegetics which will accept and appre- 
ciate this value and this truth, and which will reveal to him the higher 
worths and truths he is quite too likely to overlook or depreciate. 
The philosopher must not be denied his right to endeavor, by reflec- 
tive thinking, so to apprehend Christianity as to harmonize its tenets 
with those ultimate conceptions of reality, and those final judgments of 
value which philosophy seeks. And the common people must see the 
current Christian religion actually transforming the political and social 
life of the age through its spirit of enlightened and self-sacrificing 
love. All this constitutes the task of modern apologetics. Apologetics 
is, therefore, now as always, partly a new and improved view of Chris- 
tianity, which must be worked out in accordance with the scientific and 
philosophical requirements of the age ; and it is also partly, and very 
essentially, a new life transforming the unethical and unspiritual 
factors of the existing political and social organizations with the 
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redeeming and illumining and uplifting love of God in Christ. Its 
claim to perfectness and finality is always to be subject to the testing 
of its power to do all this, in truth and in fact, so as to satisfy the ever 
rising and more exacting demands for satisfaction of the ideals of the 
religious consciousness. 

On account of its vastness and the imperfection of the workmen, 
but especially on account of the unfaithfulness and selfishness of the 
Christian church itself, this task can, in this age, be only very imper- 
fectly accomplished. It will be something new and different in each 
age to come. For, while the individual believer may attain to confi- 
dence in the redeeming work done by the spirit of Christ upon his 
own soul, Christianity can prove its claim to absoluteness and finality, 
amidst and over the other religions of the worid, and in the face of all 
the tendencies to agnosticism and irreligion, only by the progressive 
actualization of its own ideal of the perfect kingdom of God among 
men. This is to say, that, as for the individual, so for the race, the 
blessed and complete experience of this kingdom will be its own quite 
satisfying proof. The final and conclusive apologetics will be the 
experience of the redeemed race. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


New Haven,Conn. 


THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 


In the introduction to his book Professor Giesebrecht* frankly 
takes his readers into his confidence. He speaks of the extraordinary 
differences of opinion among recent scholars concerning the Deutero- 
Isaian Servant of Yahweh. He has the impression that out of all this 
confusion there are now emerging signs of an approaching common 
consent. He hopes to contribute something toward making this 
common opinion definite and certain. He has not rushed prema- 
turely into print, but has waited until he could be sure of the ripeness 
of his conclusions. 

After the introduction he takes up one by one, under the designa- 
tion of Ldedstiicke, four short passages in Isaiah, namely 42: 1-4; 49: 
1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12. After discussing these in detail, he 
presents a translation of them, and a summary of the conclusions 
reached. Then, in the second half of the book, he treats of their 

* Der Knecht Jahves des Deuterojesaia. Von FRIEDRICH GIESEBRECHT. KOnigs- 


berg: Thomas & Oppermann (Ferd. Beyer’s Buchhandlung), 1902. iv + 208 pages. 
M. 5.60. 
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relation to Deutero-Isaiah taken as a whole. In the course of these 
discussions he pays his respects to most of the recent writers on the 
subject, including, for example, Budde, Duhm, Sellin, Laue, Bertholet, 
Cheyne, Kittel, Rothstein, Fiillkrug, Marti, Smend, Ley, Schian, and 
others. The quality of the work is such as to justify his claim that he 
has taken time for thorough and deliberate study. 

His central proposition is that the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah is the 
Israelitish people personified. This proposition he has made good, 
though his argument is not to be equally commended in all its parts. 
Perhaps some scholar of the year 2000 A. D. will say of it that it has 
the characteristic excellences and the characteristic weaknesses of the 
criticism current at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

To mention, for illustration, one line of weaknesses, the opponents 
of Professor Giesebrecht’s opinion allege that the Servant is often 
spoken of as having a mission to the Israelitish people, and, therefore, 
cannot be the Israelitish people. Giesebrecht meets this by text 
emendation. In the passages cited against his view he discovers that 
the meter requires the lines to be lengthened or shortened or dropped 
or replaced by lines consisting of different words, and when he gets 
the lines properly reconstructed they no longer contain anything con- 
trary to his proposition. It must not be inferred that he is more 
given than others to text-mending. On the contrary, he is quite con- 
servative in this matter, regarding as needless many of the changes 
proposed by other scholars. And his text-criticism is probably not 
more prejudiced by his theory than that of other men. Alli the same, 
his corrected text is the text of Giesebre “it, and not that of Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

His proposition, however, is true, provided the terms are rightly 
conceived. In the sense in which it is true that the Servant is the 
Israelitish people personified, personification is not a mere figure 
of speech ; it involves also the recognition of the fact that a people is 
an organic unit. In law we speak of a business organization as a 
corporate person. In its corporate personal character it has rights 
and obligations, and is subject to rewards and punishments. We 
apply the same modes of speaking to other aggregates of individuals. 
We speak of the German people or of the American church as an 
organic whole, having a character and duties like a person. We use 
this form of conception in spite of our weak way of representing a 
people by a neuter or a plural pronoun. Much more is it found in 
the Hebrew in connection with the virile and picturesque representa- 
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tion of a people by a masculine singular pronoun. We would say of 
the German people, /¢ confers benefits on mankind through its 
achievements in thrift and learning and art. In Hebrew one would 
say of the German people, He confers benefits on mankind. 

There is nothing to prevent.such a personified aggregate from 
having relations with itself or its members, as well as with the world 
outside it. Even an individual has relations with himself, owes duties 
to himself, may be in conflict with himself, should respect himself. In 
a more marked sense the same is true of a personified aggregate. The 
German people has duties to itself, and to the persons that constitute 
it. The American church has obligations to itself and to its mem- 
bers. If the Servant is Israel personified, that does not exclude him 
from having a mission to Israel or to Israelites. In order to prove 
that Israel is the Servant, we have no need to get rid of the texts that 
affirm that the Servant has a mission to Israel. 

Further, when Deutero-Isaiah identifies the Servant with Israel, it 
is never with Israel as a mere political or ethnical aggregate of 
persons ; invariably it is with Israel as the medium of Yahweh’s 
gracious purpose for the nations. Giesebrecht is correct in saying 
that the personified Israel is not some part of the people, for example, 
not those who stand with the prophets, or the pious kernel within 
Israel, but the whole people. Nevertheless it is the ideal Israel, the 
eterna] Israel contemplated in Yahweh’s purpose and promise, and 
not merely the concrete Israel existing at any given point of time. 
This dual conception of Israel is found in different parts of the Old 
Testament. In the latter chapters of Leviticus and Deuteronomy we 
find Yahweh’s promise to Israel conditioned on obedience, but in 
those chapters we are also told that no degree of disobedience by 
Israel will annul the eternal covenant. A similar dualism of state- 
ment occurs in the passages that speak of David and his eternal seed 
and kingdom. The conception of Israel in his own character is one 
conception ; that of Israel as the called of God for the sake of the 
nations is another. When we note this distinction, it is all the more 
evident that Israel the Servant, while from one point of view identical 
with Israel the ethnical aggregate, may from another point of view be 
thought of as having a mission to the latter, as well as to the outside 
nations. 

Further still, any Israelite, so far forth as he has Israelitish char- 
acteristics, may be taken, within limits, as a type of the whole people. 
In particular, any Israelite who is imbued with the spirit of Israel’s 
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call for the sake of mankind, may so far forth be regarded as a type 
of the ideal Israel. Within limits, that which is true of the people is 
true of any typical individual among the people. I think there is no 
instance in Deutero-Isaiah in which the term “ Servant” is applied to 
the prophet himself or to any other individual Israelite of his time; 
but if there were, that would not necessarily conflict with the proposi- 
tion that the Servant is Israel. 

All the more, if the history of the world presents us with any one 
person who is peculiarly and uniquely a typical Israelite, who stands 
by himself as the representative of Yahweh’s promise to the nations 
through Israel, whose experiences and character and relations to the 
world are such that Israel’s mission to the world culminates in him, 
then it is correct to apply directly to that person the statements made 
in Deutero-Isaiah concerning Israel the Servant. The writers of the 
New Testament regard Jesus Christ as such a person. Because they 
so regard him they apply to him the utterances concerning the 
Servant. Their doing so is not a matter of accommodating inter- 
pretation, but is as correct critically as it is magnificent in the concep- 


tion of human history which it implies. 
WILLIs J. BEECHER. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DOGMATIC THEOLOGY-.' 


ProrrssOR LoBSTEIN’s /utroduction was originally published in 
French in 1896. In the following year it appeared in a German 
translation. The publication of an English translation of this admi- 
rable manual will be welcomed by many American students of theology. 
There is no other book which precisely serves its purpose, and none 
could serve it more successfully. It is primarily a treatise on the 
nature, task, sources, and method of Protestant theology. The author 
contrasts what he holds to be the true procedure in theology with the 
Roman Catholic method and with the Romanizing method so common 
still in Protestant dogmatics. The book is a plea for the theology of 
Christian experience. For the writer theology is the science of the 
Christian faith. The various positions taken in defense of this con- 
ception are in essential accord with the principles of Ritschl. There 
is probably no other book of equal size in English by means of which 

*An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. By P. LoBSTEIN. Authorized translation 


from the original French edition, by ARTHUR MAXSON SMITH. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1902. 275 pages. $2. 
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one can so well acquaint himself with the Ritschlian method in the- 
ology. 

The volume is divided into seven chapters, the first of which treats 
of the traditional conception of dogma. The history and applications 
of the idea of dogma are reviewed with the purpose of showing that 
doctrine must have a different character and meaning for Protestants 
from what it has for Greek and Roman Catholics. The spirit of 
Protestantism has transformed dogma. To the confirmation and 
illustration of this fact the second chapter is devoted. Here it is 
shown how the Evangelical view of faith, of the church, and of 
religious authority has undermined the medizval conception of dog- 
matic tradition, but without involving indifference to the systemizing 
of doctrinal beliefs. The author advocates no “undogmatic Chris- 
tianity,” but regards dogma as the necessary result of reflection upon 
the content of faith. 

Instead of saying: ‘Christianity is a life, it can accordingly transfer 
itself into dogma,” it is necessary to say: ‘ Because Christianity is a life 
which began by incarnating itself in a history, we have need of a dogma.” 
Indifference to dogmatics would be, in effect, to refuse to acknowledge, to 
obscure, or to depreciate the revealed and redemptive facts which form the 
objective and historical part of the Christian religion. (P. 41.) 

The third chapter treats of the actual task of Protestant dogmatics, 
which is defined to be “‘the systematic exposition of faith, of which the 
gospel is both source and object.” It will be seen that in this view 
the nature and limits of theological doctrine are determined by the 
Christian faith. Dogmatics must conform strictly to the meaning and 
content of the faith of which it professes to be the interpretation. It 
is the product of the Christian consciousness, the child of the gospel. 
This same line of thought is further pursued in the fourth chapter, 
which discusses the source of Protestant dogmatics. The author enters 
a plea for Christian experience as an essential and determining factor 
in theology, but guards the principle against too subjective and narrow 
interpretations. 

The fifth chapter, on the norm of dogmatics, reviews the two cur- 
rent opinions—first, that the true norm is ecclesiastical authority, and, 
second, that it is the Bible contemplated as a legal authority. Each of 
these positions is criticised and a better solution is sought in the prin- 
ciple, which has so often emerged, that theology is the science of 
the Christian faith and must find in faith its norm. “The religious 
authority of Evangelical faith constitutes at the same time the norm 
of Protestant dogmatics” (p 141). 
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The interest of the book will center, for most readers, in the next 
chapter on the true method of theology. The method of authority 
and the speculative method are acutely reviewed and estimated in 
order to clear the way for an exposition and defense of the experi- 
mental method. No brief summary can give any adequate idea of the 
real value of this most timely discussion. It deserves to be carefully 
read, and students and teachers of religion will do well to ponder the 
problem to whose elucidation it is devoted. The trend of the argu- 
ment may be discerned from a passage like the following : 

Protestant dogmatics is the scientific exposition of the Protestant faith. 
Now, the gospel is alone the source and the norm of that faith ; consequently, 
dogmatics cannot draw its content and find its laws outside of the Christian 
revelation legitimizing itself to the consciousness of the believer. In other 
words, no rational philosophy, no human metaphysics, no so-called profane 
science, is qualified to furnish to the Protestant dogmatician the substance of 
his doctrine; that substance is given to him by his faith formed in the 
school of Christ and under the primordial and continuous activity of the 
gospel. (Pp. 196, 197.) 

The final chapter carries over the principles previously developed 
and applies them to a number of theological topics, such as Chris- 
tology, soteriology, Trinity, etc. Here will be found a brief summary 
of the views commonly taken by Ritschlian writers on the central 
problems of theology. The value of Christ to the believer is found in 
his disclosure of God and in his realization of ideal manhood, and his 
saving work is inseparably bound up with his person. The author 
defends a Trinity of revelation, as opposed to all speculative construc- 
tions of God’s inner mystery, and considers the doctrine, in this his- 
torical and economic form of it, to be the crown of Christian dogmatics. 

This book deserves to be warmly commended as a good guide to 
the problems of theology, and even if one should part company with 
the author, he will have occasion to feel that the way to his task has 


been made plain to him. : 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A HERO’S JOURNAL. 


Mr. ParRKER’ edited the London Daily Mail Year-book for 1902, 
and so is probably a London journalist. Whether he is a Methodis 


* The Heart of John Wesley’s Journal: With an Introduction by HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES, and an Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BIRREL, K.C. Edited 
by Percy LIVINGSTON PARKER. Chicago: Revell & Co., 1903. xxx-++512pages. $2. 
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does not appear. His journalistic instinct for news it was which led 
him to make this contribution to the literature appropriately appearing 
in this the second centennial of John Wesley’s birth, for the Journa/ is 
practically unknown to this generation. It was a great little man who 
“cried softly” (p. 94) in that godly clerical household at Epworth two 
hundred years agone. To be sure he was then an infant, but the pos- 
sibilities which make all infants interesting were in his case realized, 
and he is now on the roll of earth’s worthies to whom immortality 
belongs. It was a happy thought to condense the four volumes of 
John Wesley’s published /ourna/ into this one, and yet the process 
might have been carried still further. Many of the incidents here 
retained are very trivial, and also are so similar, if not identical, that 
their reading is tedious. It would have been a gain to the attractive- 
ness of the volume if the fancy pictures had all been left out. They 
are poor woodcuts of poorer pictures. The portraits of Wesley and 
others, although shocking as “works of art,” are appropriate as illustra- 
tions. Our gratitude to Mr. Livingstone is so great, however, that we 
forgive his publishers for so catering to illiteracy. 

We have here not only the heart of John Wesley’s journal but the 
heart of Wesley itself. And it is the heart of one who had no occasion 
to fear even the divine inspection. As for the face of man, its owner 
did not know what fear of that was. What a life he led, to be sure, from 
the time when at twenty-seven he visited the jail at Oxford to talk to 
the condemned prisoners down to his closing year, when at eighty-eight 
he preached to thousands! This life is outlined in his journal, and 
here we have portions of it. The impression he makes is most favor- 
able. At first it was as a bit of conscience-work, in obedience to the 
rules of the Holy Club, that he endeavored to turn men into the ways 
of piety, but afterward in this way to do the will of God was his absorb- 
ing passion. As his spirituality increased his formalism left him and 
work for God was more joyous and satisfying. 

And Wesley was eminently successful. What he aimed at was to 
deepen the spiritual life of English-speaking people in Great Britain 
and Ireland. He did not wish to make any separation between his 
converts and the mother church. He had the broadmindedness of the 
Christian and not the pettymindedness of the sectary. His vision was 
that of a revived church using her splendid inheritances of every kind for 
the spread of righteousness, not of a sect cultivating some peculiarity 
of doctrine or cultus. Thus we find him saying to the “society,” as 
he calls the little gatherings of his converts, at Deptford: “If you 
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are resolved you may have your service in church-hours ; but remem- 
ber from that time you see my face no more.” “This struck deep; 
and from that hour I heard no more of separating from the church!” 
(P. 462. ¢f pp. 474,478.) This was in 1787. But most of the early 
Methodists were very common people, illiterate, poor, and unable to 
rise to their founder’s height, and so they insisted on separating. 
Besides, they had the feeling that they would do better if they stood 
alone. The gain was theirs. The loss, the heavy loss, fell on the 
church of England. 

This journal reveals the calmness of Wesley amid the continuous 
perils of his preaching tours. He was always on the go, for he cov- 
ered 4,500 miles on horseback every year, and was ready day or night to 
preach. His favorite hour for preaching was 5 A. M., and it was to his 
custom of using that hour that he attributed in part his good health 
(p. 397). More preachers would make the experiment if they were 
assured of a congregation at that hour. These journeys were made dis- 
agreeable by as many perils as the Apostle Paul was ever exposed to; in 
fact Wesley had a rougher life than that of the great apostle, probably. 
The roads oftentimes were frightful, the weather always more or less 
inclement, road agents not infrequent, interruptions of every kind 
matters of course, and when he finally got to his destination he was 
frequently rudely forbidden to preach in the parish church and had to 
take to the fields, and no sooner had he opened his mouth than he was 
likely to encounter a shower of stones! Such experiences were com- 
mon with him all his life, for the manners of a British mob are extra- 
ordinarily bad. But Wesley was undeterred by any difficulty or dan- 
ger. He felt himself intrusted with a divine message, and that the 
insults he encountered were really given to the Master whom he served. 
So he bore all with cheerful courage. Never a pluckier man lived than 
John Wesley. 

As you read his Journal you note his changes in ideas and mode of 
life. He began as an aristocrat, a fine specimen of the elegant scholar 
in the church, but constant association with the plain people who 
made up the Methodist “societies” unfitted him, as he says in one 
place, for associating with society people, although he always notes in 
his journal the presence of such at his preachings. He who was the 
greatest field-preacher in England began as so averse to it that he 
says: “I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields . . . . having been all my life (till very lately) 
so tenacious of every point relating to decency and order, that I should 
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have thought the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done 
in achurch” (p. 47). Still all his life field-preaching was a cross to 
him (p. 378). He also began as a great stickler for ritual, and being 
always ready to act according to his conscience, ventured to discipline 
a woman with whom he had been in love for some infraction of church 
order, a proceeding which, probably with perfect propriety, terminated 
his usefulness in Georgia, whither he went in his youth as a missionary 
to the Indians. But he lost all such verdancy after a while. 

Upon the more interesting point of his changes in theology the 
Journal throws but little light. We see him coming under the power 
of the Moravians and then hear no more about them, probably because 
he found their theology too enthusiastic for a man of his cool judg- 
ment. It will always seem strange, however, that John Wesley, the 
scholar, the thinker, the statesman, adopted Arminianism, while George 
Whitefield, the actor rather than the preacher, the abuser of the cooler 
clerics of his day, and altogether a comparative light weight, adopted 
Calvinism. Both men lived under the eame influences and had the 
same early training, but by some extraordinary toss-up each received 
exactly the theology which we should say @ priori was least fitted to 
him. If the Methodist church were Calvinistic we could easily forgive 
Lady Huntington for enveigling Whitefield into her “Connexion!” 
Calvinism could much better afford to lose Whitefield than Wesley. 

The points which the Journal yields for remark are so numerous 
that it is difficult to know when to stop. We have in it many of 
Wesley’s profoundly interesting opinions of men, places, books, and 
things. ‘To quote one or two passages: 


I... . read over... . that celebrated book, Martin Luther’s Com- 
ment on the Epistle to the Galatians. 1 was utterly ashamed. How have I 
esteemed this book, only because I heard it so commended by others, or at 
best, because I had read some excelient sentences occasionally quoted from 
it! But what shall I say, now I judge for myself ? now I see with my own 
eyes? Why, not only that the author makes nothing out, clears up not one 
considerable difficulty; that he is quite shallow in his remarks on many pas- 
sages, and muddy and confused on almost all; but that he is deeply tinctured 
with mysticism throughout, and hence often dangerously wrong (pp. 76,77). I 
finished the translation of Martin Luther's Life. Doubtless he was a man 
highly favoured of God, and a blessed instrument in his hand. But O! what 
a pity that he had no faithful friend! None that would at all hazards, rebuke 
him plainly and sharply, for his rough, untractable spirit, and bitter zeal for 
opinions, so greatly obstructive of the work of God! (P. 172.) 
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Wesley is not alone in this wish. But the final quotation is this: 
Wed. 23[1771]. For what cause I know not to this day [my wife] set 
out for Newcastle, purposing never to return. on cam religui: non 
dismisi ; non revocabo, 
Things however did improve later, though there was a final rupture. 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 


THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES." 


RECENT discussions of the Chronicles, of which this commentary 
is a notable example, indicate the advance that a generation of criti- 
cism has made. The spirit of polemic has disappeared. Graf's 
epochal work on Chronicles in 1866 was mainly an assault upon the his- 
toricity of the Chronicle narratives on the assumption that the author 
used the books of Samuel and Kings as almost his only sources, sup- 
plementing them freely by hfs inventive genius. But great religious 
works do not grow in that way. Modern scholars have sought to dis- 
cover the steps in the evolution of that levitical and pragmatical con- 
ception of the Judean history, which is given in the books of Chroni- 
cles. Kittel’s indication of the strata of sources is the most elaborate 
that has yet been presented. He has of course first of all a discussion 
of the twelve different works mentioned by the Chronicler, which, since 
Ewald’s brilliant theory, have been recognized as all referring to a 
single, or at most a few, large works. Kittel thinks there were two 
post-exilic compilations: an enlargement and working over of. our 
book of Kings and a Midrash which contained still further material. 
He thinks also that our book of Isaiah is referred to. He very rightly 
insists however that these must not be immediately accepted as the 
sources of Chronicles. The author had no thought of referring to his- 
torical authorities. Internal evidénce alone can determine the ques- 
tion of sources. 

In this commentary, Kittel has elaborated his analysis beyond that 
presented in his critical text in the Haupt series. He finds at least 
eight strata of narrative. There is of course in the first place very 
much material that rests upon the earlier biblical books, either sub- 
stantially identical or somewhat modified. It is very difficult to say 

*Die Biicher der Chronik. Ubersetzt und erklart von RUDOLF KITTEL (= Hand- 


kommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack). Gottingen: 
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whether the Chronicler used Samuel and Kings directly. He must 
have known those books in substantially their present form. Yet he 
may have made his excerpts from an expanded edition of the earlier 
history. 

The next important source is a levitical work, compiled between 
500 and 400 B.C., in which already the pre-exilic history is treated 
from the point of view and in the spirit of the Chronicler. The 
legendary element is less than in the later sources and the Levites 
occupy a humbler sphere. 

A large part of the Chronicles is from one or more works, which 
are distinctly haggadic midrashim. They rest upon the original bibli- 
cal books, but supplement them by independent tradition, often legen- 
dary and exaggerated. It is perhaps to this source that the Chronicler 
refersas D°55M "DO wid. Here belong such narratives as Abijah’s 
battle with Jeroboam, characterized by the huge numbers and the 
pious speech ; Asa’s victory over Zerah; Jehoshaphat’s military forces 
and organization ; the miraculous discomfiture of the armies of Moab 
and Ammon, etc. The midrashist is to be found in the sphere of the 
post-exilic Levites about 350 B.C. 

Next to him comes the Chronicler himself. He works entirely in 
the spirit and in the manner of his two levitical predecessors. His 
chief peculiarity is a special interest in the singers, musicians, and por- 
ters, who, while originally subordinate temple officials, were more and 
more asserting levitical dignity. All critics agree that the Chronicler 
must have belonged to one of these classes of Levites at about 300 B. C. 

Kittel finds evidences of not inconsiderable additions still subse- 
quent to the Chronicler, especially in the development of ancient 
genealogies of the singers. These additions were made during the 
third century, B.C. There are still later glosses, notably the height 
of the temple porch as 120 cubits, which may come down as late as the 
temple of Herod. 

All critics of Chronicles, even Graf, have recognized that, especially 
in the tribal registers (chaps. 1-9), and in certain annalistic notes, 
there has been preserved some very old material. The contribution 
of Chronicles to the older history is to be found in these portions. 
Here belong the list of David’s heroes, Uzziah’s border wars, the 
family notices and building operations of the kings, etc. Even some 
of the levitical genealogies are regarded by Kittel as probably coming 
from old sources. 

The analysis of Chronicles is a difficult task, because by common 
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consent the literary style of the work is all of one piece. Except for 
the passages parallel with Samuel and Kings and the older material 
just noted, there is a unity of style throughout the book which defies 
literary analysis. Most critics are content to say that the material has 
probably been worked over in repeated redactions of the Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Israel. As already noted, 
Kittel undertakes to differentiate at least four strata on the basis of 
less and more exaggeration and of Jess and more interest in the 
singers as a class. It is probable indeed that the interesting person- 
age, whom we have come to recognize with very definite characteristics 
as “the Chronicler” is really not an individual. He represents a 
school of thought, which had its definite beginnings as early as the 
time of Ezra and after about a century and a half of growth produced 
the great work Chr.-Ezra-Neh. It must be admitted however that 
even if this view be correct, it is by no means certain that the steps of 
the development can now be discovered by a literary analysis. 

It is significant of the agreement of scholarship in the criticism of 
Chronicles that Kittel does not devote a section of his introduction to 
the question of historicity. The point of view of the Chronicler, 
his idealism of the civil state and religious condition of the earlier 
times, his manifest purpose not to write history but to teach lessons, 
are now recognized. No critic now talks of invention of facts and 
manufacture of genealogies. Recognizing the Chronicler’s principles 
of interpretation, it is now the task of the historical student to dis- 
cover the actual traditions upon which the narratives of Chronicles are 
based. Kittel’s method or treatment may be indicated by a few 
examples. The story of the cause of Uzziah’s leprosy is doubtless 
derived from some tradition of a contest between the king and the 
priests, which led them to look upon his affliction as a divine punish- 
ment. The victory of Asa over Zerah the Cushite is not invented as a 
reward for Asa’s piety. The story is doubtless based on an expedition 
of a marauding band of Arabian Cushites, whom the Chronicler mis- 
took for Ethiopians (so Winckler, Hommel, Benzinger). The deporta- 
tion of Manasseh, which of course is exactly suited to the Chronicler’s 
purpose, is possibly historical. 

Kittel has given a very thorough discussion to the registers at the 
beginning of Chronicles, devoting almost one-third of his commentary 
to those nine chapters. There can be no doubt that important facts 
of the tribal histories have been preserved in these records. 


THEODORE G. SOARES. 
Oak ParK, ILL. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 


Mr. Hore’ entitles his work a “Student’s History of the Greek 
Church,” which means a concise outline of the leading events and a 
delineation of the chief actors in the drama of eastern Christianity. 
The last 150 pages out of the 514 of which the work consists are an 
account of the Russian church; and the author does well to enter so 
fully into the history of Slavonic Christianity, for all will agree with 
him that “the conversion of Russia is the greatest conquest which the 
Christian church has ever made since the time of the apostles.” 

In his preface, indeed, Mr. Hore avows that the object of his book 
is chiefly political, namely, to take his share in making Russia and 
England friends by promoting a union of the two national churches. 
Happily he keeps this his object well in the background throughout 
the book, for had it been allowed to color and shape the narrative, the 
author would have revealed himself a pamphleteer rather than a histo- 
rian condensing into five hundred pages an enormous amount of 
records and much multifarious learning. Perhaps the fault of the 
book is that it gets in so much and seeks to leave out no event, no 
dates, and no names. Its pages, packed with cut-and-dried informa- 
tion, often read somewhat jejunely. It would have been better to 
omit some of this, and to use the space economized for broader and 
ampler characterization of great spiritual movements. Thus the 
Manichean and Paulician churches are barely mentioned, although in 
a negative manner they contributed so largely to the shaping of 
orthodox opinion and ritual. 

Mr. Hore recognizes that “ the schism which followed the councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon was as much political as religious, and was not 
merely a revolt of churches from the orthodox church, but of whole 
nations from the Roman empire.” Here he enunciates a valuable 
truth which deserves to have been unfolded more fully as the key to 
an understanding of the Christian religion, not only in the East, but 
in the West. He also deplores “the ultra-dogmatism and -narrow- 
mindedness of those early days,” with which the church “ cut off from 
the Sacraments all that rejected the watchwords of Councils.” Would 
that it had been confined to early days! We today are witnesses of 
Tolstoy’s excommunication by the Russian church, and of the excom- 
munication of the entire Bulgarian church by the Greek patriarch of 


1 The Student’s History of the Greek Church. By Rev. A.H. Hore. London 
and Oxford: James Parker, 1902. 514 pages. $2.25. 
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Constantinople. As long as this old spirit of intolerance and futility 
endures in eastern Christianity, it is unlikely that the mass of English 
churchmen will share Mr. Hore’s zeal for a reunion therewith. 

The introductory chapter, on some characteristics of the Greek 
church, is well written and full of information, as indeed is the whole 
volume ; and the author, who has read the Greek sources with evident 
care, adds copious references to them at the foot of each page, so 
giving the student authority for each ,important statement. The 
chapters on the Russian church depend less directly on original 
authorities. 

In a book so packed with information there must needs be several 
errors, but they mostly affect small points. Such is the statement, on 
p. 226, that the Armenian church recognizes as canonical the History 
of Joseph and Asenath, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and 
the forged correspondence of the Corinthians and Paul. Mr. Hore’s 
book is to be recommended to students, and forms a useful supple- 
ment to the works of Finlay and Gibbon. 

The translator of the book of Kyriakos? tells us in his preface that 
the author of this work has been for thirty years professor of church 
history in the University of Athens. The translation is made from 
the second edition, published in Modern Greek in 1898. He claims 
that Professor Kyriakos is the first writer of the nineteenth century to 
give us a critical and systematic history of the fortunes of the eastern, 
and especially of the Greek, churches since the fall of Constantinople. 
This praise seems well deserved, and Professor Kyriakos is to be 
thanked all the more because at the head of each chapter he adds a 
list of books, both in Greek and in the other tongues of Europe, in 
which we shall find information about the matters he treats of. The 
work falls into four parts, dealing with (1) “The History of the 
Orthodox Church as in Subjection to the Turks; ” (2) “The Rise and 
Growth of the Free Orthodox Church of Emancipated Hellas ;” 
(3) ‘‘ The Russian Church ;” and (4) ‘‘ The Minor Churches, Nestorian, 
Monophysite, Jacobite, Coptic, Maronite, and Armenian, that Sur- 
vive in the East.” The first two parts contain most that is new and 
will be read with much interest; for, as the translator notes in his 
preface, these pages throw much welcome light on the disturbances 
now rife in Macedonia and Bulgaria, on the attitude of the oriental 
churches toward Islam, and on the eastern policy of Russia. 

2 Geschichte der orientalischen Kirchen von 1453-1898. Von A. DIOMEDES 


Kyriakos. Autorisierte Uebersetzung von ERWIN RauscH. Leipzig: Deichert, 
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Let us epitomize what we learn from Professor Kyriakos about the 
first of these topics. The conquest of Constantinople, instead of 
diminishing, increased the power and prerogatives of the Byzantine 
patriarch and of the higher clergy. For in the Byzantine polity the 
clergy were kept under by the emperor, and the administration of the 
church was frankly Erastian. But the Mohammedan rulers felt their 
inability to understand and control the clergy, and found it conducive 
to peace and quiet to give the patriarch the power of a policeman and 
hold him responsible for the good behavior of his flock. Moreover, 
after the disappearance of the Christian emperor, what was left of Greek 
or Christian national sentiment tended to crystallize around the figure 
of the patriarch, just as in Armenia, after the destruction of the 
Arsacid dynasty in the fifth century, the Catholicos or patriarch 
became the representative of the national memories and aspirations, 
and still continues to be so. Not only did the early sultans leave the 
church synods in enjoyment of their rights, but the bishops, exempted 
from taxation, received a large jurisdiction in disputes between 
Christians, and the government only intervened to execute sentences 
pronounced by the ecclesiastics. The worst infringements of Chris- 
tian rights followed later in the turning of the churches into mosques 
and the robbery of Christian children to recruit the corps of Jani- 
zaries. 

It has been at the hands of the Christian nations, which have one 
after the other freed themselves from the Mohammedan yoke, that the 
patriarchs of Constantinople have seen their ecumenical prestige 
suffer most. In 1453 the Russians began to choose their own patri- 
archs instead of taking one chosen at Constantinople; but the 
patriarchs so chosen continued to seek their ratification at Constanti- 
nople till 1657, when the last shadow of dependence on the Byzantine 
was abolished. Professor Kyriakos has no fault to find. He writes: 

So long as Russia was a barbarous country, dependence of its church on 
Constantinople was a blessing ; but so soon as the country began to develop 
it was right and canonical that the Russian realm should supplement its 
political independence with ecclesiastical independence. 

The Russian patriarchs retained a full control of their church, 
until Peter the Great two centuries ago substituted for their authority 
a synod of bishops acting under the eye and superintendence of a 
layman nominated by the Tzar. Peter also abolished all the monas- 
teries but a few, which he reformed, and put a stop to unnecessary 
ordinations. In the last century Greece was the first of the subject 
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races of the Balkan peninsula to wrest its freedom from the Turk, and 
the Greeks at once followed the example of Russia, and set up a 
church of their own on the Russian model, which they imitated 
even to the suppression of useless monasteries. This roused the acute 
dissatisfaction of Constantinople, where the church authorities held 
that the Greek government and bishops had no right to erect an 
autokephalous church on their own initiative without the consent of the 
ecumenical patriarch. Here again Professor Kyriakos approves of the 
course taken by the free Greeks. He says: 

The bishops of a free country have, as representatives of their church, 
absolute ecclesiastical authority. Therefore in conjunction with the Greek 
government the Greek bishops had the right to proclaim the ecclesiastical 
independence of their land. 

Nevertheless the authorities at Constantinople would not abate 
their claims over free Greece. The synod at Athens was to refer 
debated issues to Stamboul, receive thence the chrism or holy oil of 
confirmation, and was to be free of all control by the Greek govern- 
ment. In 1852 the Greeks yielded in the matter of the chrism, but 
renewed the proclamation of their independence in all other respects ; 
and the patriarch of Stamboul ceased his importunities, though he has 
never, it seems, formally recognized the existence of the church of 
free Hellas. 

As early as 1740 the orthodox in Austria, who number today about 
three millions, erected the independent patriarchate of Karlowitz; but 
Stamboul ignored its independence until 1884, when Joachim IV. for 
the first time openly recognized it. It is just as if the archbishop of 
Canterbury should until today arrogate to himself the right to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Episcopal church in the United States. There 
has also been friction with the Servians, who in 1877 restored that old 
medieval independence of their church which had been lost only as 
late as 1766. Toward the Roumanians who in 1856, having achieved 
national independence, at once proclaimed their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence as well, there has been shown by the Greek patriarch of 
Constantinople the bitterest animosity. The Roumanians refuse to 
seek confirmation at Stamboul of their choice of their own ecclesiastics, 
to keep the Greek patriarch’s name in their prayers and diptychs, and 
to go to Stamboul for the chrism. In 1873 the Greek patriarch pro- 
fessed himself willing to recognize the church synod erected in Rouma- 
nia on the Russian model, but adhered to the well-worn claim that the 
announcement of its independence must be made by himself. The 
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Roumanians retorted by confiscating the rich revenues which the Greek 
monasteries of Athos and Sinai drew from lands in Roumania, and by 
displacing all priests and schoolmasters who knew Greek but did not 
know Roumanian. However, there is an eastern proverb which advises 
us to make friends, not with our very next neighbor, but with our next 
but one; and in 1884 the patriarch of Constantinople, Joachim IV., 
took this advice and healed his quarrel with the Roumanians,’ for the 
Bulgarians, who lay much nearer home, and were far from friendly 
with the Roumanians, had with the advent of their freedom from the 
Porte preferred and established the same claims to the independence of 
their national church as the other nations we have enumerated. The 
pages in which Professor Kyriakos relates the progress of what he is 
pleased to call the Bulgarian schism, are full of bias; and, if Gibbon 
were alive in our day, would justify many an additional gibe at the 
Christian religion. It is known that the Greek monks of Athos, in 
order to obliterate the memory of the ancient Bulgarian church, which 
even Professor Kyriakos admits to have possessed “a certain inde- 
pendence,” destroyed, early in the nineteenth century, hundreds of 
ancient manuscripts in the Old-Bulgarian tongue preserved in their 
convents. In 1860 the Bulgarians, among other signs of a reviving 
national spirit, began to purge their churches and schools of priests and 
teachers who were Greek and Greek alone. Writes Professor Kyriakos : 
In 1860 the Bulgarians, who sometimes went with Russia, sometimes 
with the Latin propaganda (Russia had in view the strengthening and diffu- 
sion of Slav influence in Thrace and Macedonia), began to work, not only 
for the recovery of the ancient rights of their church, but for the full eccle- 
siastical independence of all the Bulgarians disseminated over European 
Turkey. They made many complaints to the patriarchs of Constantinople 
about the sending of Greek bishops and clergy into purely Bulgarian districts 
and of the oppressions to which they were subjected by the Greek clergy. 


Hopeless of justice at the hands of the Greeks, a Bulgarian bishop, 
Joseph, opened negotiations with Rome, and in Macedonia a small 
party of Bulgarians under the bishop Nilos became uniats. Professor 
Kyriakos admits that “the Bulgarians saw through the designs of the 
Latin propaganda and, energetically repudiating them, remained in all 
essentials true to the Orthodox faith” (p. 42). Yet he has not a word 
of blame for the suicidal folly and selfishness of the Greek authorities 
which drove the Bulgarians into such courses. For no alternative was 
really left to the Bulgarians but to follow the example of Roumania and 


3In 1897 it broke out afresh. 
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of Hellas, and to set up, or rather restore, their own national church. 
On February 27, 1870, the Porte issued a firman recognizing the inde- 
pendent existence of their church, both in Bulgaria and in certain 
regions of Thrace and Macedonia, where at least a third of the popu- 
lation was Bulgarian. What could be fairer? The Greek patriarch, 
however, refused to recognize this firman as being a contravention of 
the eighth canon of Nice and of the thirty-first apostolic canon! He 
also summoned an ecumenic council to deal with the matter, but the 
Russian and Servian churches very properly ignored the summons. In 
1872 a Bulgarian exarchate was established in Stamboul to represent 
the interests of the Bulgarian church at the Porte; and Anthimos, 
bishop of Widdin, was chosen to fill the post. Thereupon the Greek 
patriarch excommunicated Anthimos and all who recognized him as 
schismatics, and formally condemned the intrusion into church organ- 
ization of the principle of nationality, as opposed to the ancient 
canons of the church. This was a thoroughly hypocritical plea, which 
the Greeks do not dare to advance against the Russian, Servian, and 
Roumanian churches, under the same circumstances. The Russians, 
however, have remained in communion with the Bulgarians, and 
induced the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, who leans on them, to 
recognize the newly constituted church. He was, for doing so, deposed 
by the Greeks in November, 1872, and one Prokopius substituted for 
him. But in 1875 the Russian government, undismayed by Byzantine 
writs of excommunication, went to work and got rid in their turn of 
Procopius. The Bulgarians have persevered, and as recently as 1896 
secured five bishoprics in Macedonia in regions where they predomi- 
nate. “The energetic opposition of our people,” observes Professor 
Kyriakos, with complacence, “hindered for a long time the success 
of their efforts.” In 1897 the Greek patriarch Anthimos VII., by way 
of protest, resigned —a favorite and futile expedient of eastern prelates 
who cannot get their way with the ‘Turk. In this quarrel our sympa- 
thies are with the Bulgarians. Their church was autonomous a thou- 
sand years ago, and possesses a rich and extensive ancient literature of 
its own. Reasonable concessions would have kept them loyal to the 
Greek patriarch, who, if he had possessed any charity, nay any com- 
mon-sense, would have of his own initiative abstained from thrusting 
on them Greek priests and schoolmasters; as if the attempt to Hel- 
lenize an ancient Slav people with traditions and culture of its own 
could possibly succeed. 

_ I have narrated, chiefly from the pages of Professor Kyriakos 
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this episode so fully, because it explains in a measure what is now 
going on in European Turkey. When the modern Greeks recently went 
to war with the Turks, it was in the ‘wild hope of getting Macedonia 
for themselves ; and that was why the Macedonians, who are mainly of 
Bulgarian stock, held aloof from their cause, aud even aided the Turks. 
Just now, when a struggle of the Macedonians with their Turkish 
oppressors impends, the chief abettors of the Turk are the Greeks, of 
whom everyone aspires to play the réle of a Bulgaro-ktonos. 

From the professions of liberalism and progress poured out in the 
pages of Athenian journals, one would suppose that there was freedom 
of religious thought and expression in modern Hellas, and that the 
church there was more tolerant than, for example, in Russia, but from 
the pages of Professor Kyriakos it does not appearto beso. Under 
the head of “fanatics” he briefly sketches two recent religious move- 
ments, one of them evidently of deep interest. The first of these 
movements began in 1856 and was led by a monk named Papulakis, 
who preached “repentance and a return to the old usages of the 
Fathers.” He seems to have resembled a Russian old believer. His 
followers, numerous in the district of Maina, were put down by 
armed force, and he himself was banished to a convent in Andros, 
where he shortly afterward died. The other movement is that of a 
highly cultured layman named Makrakis, who, according to our author, 
held himself to be a legate of God, directly inspired by the Zogos, and 
proclaimed himself a son of Mary and a brother of Christ. The state 
was a creation of Satan, he said, herein agreeing with Paul, who in 1 
Cor. 15 : 24 regards all rule and all authority and power as, with the 
exception of death, the last enemy to be abolished by Christ at his sec- 
ond coming. Makrakis was a patriotic visionary and believed that the 
Lord’s mother in a vision had marked him out as the liberator of 
Byzantium from the Turk. Hetaught also that the immortal spirit in 
man is divine and is sent into men at baptism ; that Christ, as touch- 
ing his spiritual nature was first made perfect in baptism, when he 
received his immortal spirit. Makrakis founded a church of his own 
in which they receive the sacrament without previous fasting, and con- 
fession of sins is made in public, women confessing to women. In 
1879, at the instance of the holy synod, Makrakis was prosecuted for 
violating the established religion and founding a new sect. His school 
was broken up and his churches closed. He himself was cast into 
prison. He escaped and continued his propaganda, especially against 
simony. Many of the orthodox clergy favored him, and his adherents 
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still number 5,000. Such is the fate of a religious reformer in modern 
Greece. One would like to know whence he drew his inspiration, and 
whether it was by accident that he blundered into so old a stratum of 
Christian teaching, for we can discern through the mists of spiteful 
exaggeration that his teaching exactly agrees with that ascribed to the 
Ebionites and to Theodotus of Rome by Hippolytus in his Philosoph- 
umena, Book VII, chap. 34. A not very dissimilar form of Adoption- 
ist doctrine still survives among the dissenters of Russia and of Arme- 
nia, and I suspect that Makrakis had come into contact with them. 

In spite, however, of the prejudices natural in a divine of the ortho- 
dox church, Professor Kyriakos has written a valuable and instructive 
book, which deserves to be translated into English, and which anyhow 
all must read who would understand the Christianity of the modern 
Greeks, and learn what are its aspirations and what the traditions it 
most cherishes. Of particular interest are the pages in which the Mus- 
sulman treatment of the Christian Rayah is described. When one 
reads of the long martyrdom which the Greeks have undergone in 
behalf of their faith,ever threatened on the one side by the bribes 
the Sultans could offer to apostates, and on the other by the insidious 
propaganda of the Jesuits, one is disposed to pardon the occasional 
bitterness with which Professor Kyriakos speaks both of Mohammedan 
and of Latin. And if it is difficult to sympathize with the hatred of the 
modern Greek for the Slav, it is easy to understand it. Our author 
sees quite clearly that Russia, under the pretense of protecting oriental 
Christendom, merely aims at her own aggrandizement. Thus, on p. 
265 he tells in brief the history of the Armenian massacres of 1895-6, 
and says that this Mohammedan persecution at the end of the nine- 
teenth century exeeeds in inhumanity and ferocity all the persecutions 
of the religion which there have been since it was founded. He adds 
that 

Russia, who on other occasions is in such a hurry to figure as the protec- 
tress of Christians, showed herself absolutely indifferent and callous to these 
frightful crimes committed at her door; nay, even went so far as to support 
and uphold the Turks who were threatened from other quarters. 

For a reunion with the Armenians Professor Kyriakos breathes 
pious aspirations. He minimizes the differences between himself and 
them, and dwells on the friendliness which marks their relations with 
the Greek churches all over Turkey. He is mistaken, however, in sup- 
posing that the Armenians will ever lie down in the same fold with the 
Russian Orthodox, for they have the example of the ancient Georgian 
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church before their eyes. The old Georgian liturgies have been thrust 
half-way down the Georgian churches and Russian substituted at the 
altar; Russian nuns are constituted the guardians of their dearest 
shrines, and their entire church economy is placed under the heel of 
the holy synod of St. Petersburg and of the Tsar’s procurator. 


FrepD. C. CONYBEARE. 
OxFoORD, ENGLAND. 


A STATESMAN OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


One would not go far outside the facts, if he said that Hooker's 
work* and the study of it mark the turning-points in the history 
of the English church. Born in 1553-4, dying in 1600, his life is 
practically coterminous with the Elizabethan age, and his book is its 
one enduring achievement in the field of the religious reason. The 
publication of the Polity by Keble was a significant literary symptom 
of the Oxford movement. And it is evident that the present crisis in 
the Church of England is leading to a renewal of interest. The fifth 
book was republished by Bishop Paget in 1898. This with the 
edition before us gives evidence of an increasing attention to Hooker’s 
principles. 

It is a pity that the fifth book should be thus isolated. The first 
book, published by Church in 1882, submits to such treatment without 
material loss. As a study of the idea of Law, deep in thought, sus- 
tained in dignity and noble in style, it may well be taken as an Eng- 
lish classic. But the fifth book, if taken by itself, is bound to suffer 
serious loss. And in our generation, with its multitudinous books and 
the well-nigh resistless institutional pressure upon the average minis- 
ter’s time, when thus printed, it is pretty sure to be read more or less 
by itself, both by the gentle and by the hardened reader. It may be 
said, however, that the study of the fifth book by itself is a special 
need of the English church in our time. If the establishment is to be 
maintained, Hooker’s method of dealing with the sacraments and with 
the questions of ritual must prevail. His spirit of comprehensiveness, 
his intellectual temper must continue to be the dominating element 
within the Anglican church if she is to abide in her present high posi- 
tion. 

This edition has a great deal to commend it. Being the first in 
the series of handbooks entitled “The English Theological Library,” 


'Ecclesiastical Polity. Fifth Book. By RICHARD HOOKER. Edited by RONALD 
Bayne, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. cxxiv + 738. 
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it opens with a capital general introduction by the late Bishop Creigh- 
ton. He says with truth: 


English theology is penetrated by the same spirit that distinguishes the 
English character in other branches of literature. It is strong in sound and 
massive learning, and has never had reason to separate itself from other 
departments of English thought. It has no style of its own, and is not 
expressed in technical language, nor clothed in special phraseology. Its 
great products rank among the noblest specimens of English prose, and its 
literary merits are of a very high order. It may be read by readers of every 
class. 


This is profoundly true of Hooker. Yet I cannot but regret that 
Creighton and the editor, in their praise of Hooker’s theological 
merits, should betray their insularity. It is all very well for the Angli- 
can to be proud of the fact that Anglican theology “ has never had 
any reason to separate itself from other departments of English 
thought.” But, for his own soul’s health, he ought, in his very next 
breath, to confess his sins. Consciously or unconsciously, he is con- 
trasting the theology of England with the theology of Germany, which 
has run its course somewhat apart from popular feeling ; and which, by 
reason of its close connection with a magnificent philosophical move- 
ment, has developed a more or less technical style. English theology 
has great merits. It also has all the defects of its virtues. It may be 
questioned whether, in the strict sense, Hooker is a theologian at all. 
His strength is not in that quarter. He makes no contributions. 
His theology is purely traditional. And the editor’s praise of chaps. 
50-60 as a magnificent intellectual effort (p. cviii) is strained beyond 
the nature and merit of its subject. 

The editor keeps quite close to the plan of Keble’s edition. His 
work within those lines is excellently done. Keble’s notes are in some 
cases shortened, in others lengthened, always with good effect. His 
intellectual temper is more congenial to Hooker than was Keble’s. 
With genuine historical spirit he takes himself back into Hooker’s 
time and place and life, and approaches the positions of the Polity 
along the genetic line. 

It is to be regretted that he has not made a greater advance beyond 
Keble. The object of an introduction is to put the reader in posses- 
sion of the author’s main thought and also to enable him to understand 
how he came to think as he did. Keble edited the Zcclestastical Polity 
in the interest of the Oxford Movement. But the Oxford Movement 
was far, very far from Hooker’s main position. The large body of 
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agreement between Hooker and Keble in specific opinions success- 
fully disguised their substantial disagreement in methods and prin- 
ciples. Keble thought and wrote always as a churchman, often as an 
ecclesiastic. Hooker was both churchman and statesman, If one can 
imagine Burke — the Burke of the immortal speeches on America, not 
the Burke who looked through bloodshot eyes at the French revolu- 
tion — wrapped up with Keble inside one human skin, he can imagine 
an ideal editor for Hooker. 

All the more is a real introduction to be desired, when the fifth 
book is published and read by itself. But the editor does not give us 
what we need. However much he improves upon Keble in details, he 
does not correct Keble’s fundamental error. The admirable section 
on “ Hooker’s style and characteristics” suggests to the hungry reader 
that he might easily have done this work. He has the right starting- 
point, the profound national consciousness of Hooker. Touching this 
he says: 

It is by the strength of this national feeling that Hooker in the Ecclesiasticac 
Polity is able to hold in a real unity so many different tendencies of thought 
and feeling ; and to make his appeal today to Englishmen and not only to 
English churchmen. He is a national divine as Elizabeth was a national 
queen. The national life of England, after being thwarted and tormented 
for half a century, reached in 1559 a time of comparative peace and stabil- 
ity, under a queen whose genius corresponded remarkably to the eagerness 
and strength of the national life, and enabled her to be a true expression of 
the national unity. This national age was followed by a pedantic age in the 
politics both of Church and State. 

Finely said. Hooker’s first editor was an ecclesiastical pedant who 
constantly hit the circumference of the subject and as constantly missed 
the center. The present editor might have done much better, and 
given usa real introduction to the fifth book. But he has not made any 
considerable advance beyond Keble. 

Both temperament and training equipped Hooker for his work. 
He was modest to the point of shyness, acutely sensitive, deeply 
affectionate. Walton’s story about his marriage, that he took a wife 
because his wife’s mother told him to, is almost too good not to be 
true, so beautifully does it illustrate the man’s gentle disposition. 
Controversy as such was abhorrent to him. It required the eager, 
almost rampant, zeal of Puritanism, to drive him into it. And once 
in it, he bore himself with a highbred restraint which, considering the 
mental habits of his time and the violent temper of his opponents, is 
truly remarkable. 
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He drank deep of the new learning. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation met together in his mind. There was not a little of 
Erasmus in his nature and make-up. The heroic intensity of the Puri- 
tan was below his level and at the same time beyond his reach. His intel- 
ligence was wonderfully sound and clear, high and sustained. Tem- 
peramentally incapable of hatred, mentally incapable of narrowness or 
haste, God gave him to the Elizabethan age as its deepest interpreter 
in the field of the church idea. Great men are, in a sense, more truly 
partus temporis than ordinary men. The man more completely 
depends upon his opportunity. Yet the opportunity, without the man, 
is an inarticulate word: so that he who is most truly the child of his 
time is most truly its master. 

His life was lived within the “spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
Never before and never since has the national consciousness of England 
been so deeply comprehensive. It was Hooker’s good fortune that he 
could write with the thrill of national unity in his veins. Behind the 
Channel, the most significant of all political boundaries, England had 
grown into the promise and potence of the first modern nation. She 
was not national as France was national, by reason of monarchical cen- 
tralization, but national because of a deep and wide national feeling 
which found articulate expression through constitutional development. 
Henry’s breach with the papacy, and the definition of the royal 
supremacy, while it brought some exceedingly unpleasant things in its 
train, made possible a fusion of religion and patriotism such as had not 
been possible since the decline of ancient Athens and Rome and the 
destruction of the Jewish state. And this gave the possibility of a 
superb catholicity of feeling which is more creative, because less labored, 
than catholicity of thought. 

The layman and the clergyman in Elizabeth’s day were closer together 
than they arenow. The men of affairs were scholars, the scholars were men of 
affairs. The spiritual leaders showed a sagacity in their judgments on society 
and politics which was peculiar to that age (editor, p. xliv). 

Again it was Hooker’s good fortune that he did his thinking in an 
England whose pressing questions were matters of foreign politics. 
The fear of Rome, the dread of Spain, lay heavy on the nation. The 
year of the Armada found Hooker’s central thought fairly clear and 
complete in his mind, waiting for the quiet of a country parish in order 
to work itself out. The Puritan who, one hand having just fallen on 
the block, swung his hat with the other, while he cheered for the Queen, 
embodied the intense national consciousness of the age. It was out of 
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the depths of that consciousness that Hooker’s thought came to the 
light. 

That Hooker could have done his work in the reign of James is as 
inconceivable as that Shakespeare could have lived in the eighteenth 
century. The period of intense national unity had passed. Home 
politics were taking the precedence over foreign politics. The nation 
was facing towards the Long Parliament. The church was facing 
toward Laud, an Anglican ecclesiastic quite as narrow aud uncompre- 
hensive as the Puritans who provoked him to anger. But the Eliz- 
abethan age was the most supremely constructive period in the history of 
the English mind; and Hooker was called to speak its deepest word 
about the church. 

Hooker’s relation to Aristotle is better than academic. When 
Thomas Aquinas comments, in masterly fashion, on the Po/itics, the 
student feels that the performance is largely scholastic, in consider- 
able measure part of a great tradition. But Hooker, in the eighth book, 
speaks Aristotle’s language as if he had been born to it. Aristotle’s 
conception of the state was as vital to him as Virgil to Dante. For 
Hooker Church and State formed an indissoluble unity, one organism 
with two aspects. He could not conceive of a number of churches 
within the boundaries of the single and indivisible nation. Hence, 
when he comes up to the question of ecclesiastical polity, he comes not 
as an ecclesiastic, but as a broad-minded English statesman. His con- 
trolling thought is the idea of law as a whole, its nature, its method, 
and its limitations. 

If Hooker was happy in his time he was no less happy in his oppo- 
nents. They were Englishmen who had summered and wintered on 
the continent, close to the commanding genius of Calvin, and had 
come back to England dominated by his spirit and logic and bent upon 
a radical reformation. They agreed with Hooker that the national 
church must be single, because the nation was one and indivisible. The 
congregational polity of the Brownists and Separatists, though put 
before the public in Browne’s Zreatise of Reformation (1582) and the 
Brownists’ Zrue Confession (1596), had made no impression. They 
were at one with Hooker. But the agreement was on the surface. In 
ideal and method they fundamentally disagreed. The Calvinistic 
ideals of discipline had been successfully carried out in Geneva, a small 
city. His opponents urged the same program on England, a great 
nation. The attempt to build a national church on their lines made it 
necessary to throw everything Anglican, the prayer-book, the episco- 
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pate, the details of divine worship and governmental régime, into the 
melting-pot. They would have forced the nation to make a clean 
breach with its own past. 

To get a leverage for their reformation, they carried the Protestant 
conception of scriptural infallibility to the extreme. Their first main 
position was: The Scriptures are the only rule of all things which in 
this life may be done by man. Their second: There must be of neces- 
sity contained in Scripturea form of church polity, the laws whereof 
may in no wise be altered. The consequence was that they became in 
effect extreme high-church men—high church Presbyterians. Through 
their fusion of the idea of a radical reformation with the most advanced 
form of belief in scriptural inspiration and infallibility, they found them- 
selves, without dreaming of it, on the ground of the Oxford Movement. 
There is a divine ideal of ecclesiastical polity. Because it is divine, it 
is immutable, Because it is divine, the hand of man, stretched out 
through the powers of the commonwealth, the secular arm, must not 
touch it. 

History seems to delight in irony. Is there a more striking exam- 
ple than this? Hooker’s great work, setting itself in mortal opposition 
to this ideal of polity, this conception of divine law as being immutable 
just because it is divine, is edited and published by Keble in the inter- 
est of the very conception which it opposed. For, beneath the broad 
difference of form between the Presbyterian high-church man and the 
Anglican high-church man, there is a substantial agreement as regards 
the ruling idea. Both aim at immutable forms of church polity. The 
Presbyterian sought to reach his end by straining the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. The Anglican sought his by developing a conception of tradi- 
tion close akin to the Roman. But while the methods differ, and while 
the forms of polity are as far from each other as the East is from the 
West, the intellectual temper is one and the same. 

A good opponent, logical and persistent, drives a man’s thought in 
upon itself. The Presbyterian scheme of an ideal and immutable church 
polity did Hooker this service. His book was forced upon him by his 
appointment as Master of the Temple in London (1584-5). Travers, 
the afternoon lecturer in the same pulpit, was a rigid and uncompro- 
mising Genevan ; so that, as Fuller says, “the pulpit spoke pure Can- 
terbury in the morning and Geneva in the afternoon.” This use of the 
same pulpit by such widely diverging views is in itself a lively illustra- 
tion of the way in which ideas that in the Stuart period required sepa- 
rate establishments, in the Elizabethan age were housed together. 
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While the high church Presbyterians agreed with Hooker that the 
national church is one and indivisible, they totally differed from him 
in their estimate of the state. They were bitter opponents of the royal 
supremacy in things spiritual. They made a “necessary separation 
perpetual and personal between the Church and the Commonwealth.” 
(Bk. VIII, chap. 1, § 2). But Hooker took Aristotle’s noble conception 
of the state with the deepest seriousness. ‘The scope thereof is not 
simply to live, nor the duty so much to provide for life, as for the 
means of living well.” (Bk. VIII, chap.1,§ 4.) The unity of England 
was his grand passion. In the service of England he sought to bring 
the ideal of the church and the ideal of the state within a single con- 
ception of law. 

His book is a statesmanlike study of polity, not of ecelesiastical 
polity merely. His mental qualities are those of the statesman of the 
highest order, not those of the ecclesiastic or the theologian. He was 
lifted as far above his Presbyterian opponent as he stands above the 
modern Anglican ritualist who, without knowing it— heresy and his- 
tory make strange bedfellows— is mentally close akin to the Rev. Walter 
Travers. It was a statesmanlike study of the ideal of law in its entirety 
and in relation to its divine source, which gave him his lofty position 
and wide outlook. His intellectual sanity and poise, his comprehensive- 
ness, his eager search for the things that all Englishmen might hold in 
common, his abhorrence of sweeping generalization whether ecclesias- 
tical or political, his insistence upon the “ restraints and limitations” of 
abstract principles—all these qualities sprang from the same source. 
And this it is that verifies the truth of F. D. Maurice’s fine description 
of him as representing 
so remarkably—more remarkably than any divine, perhaps than any English 
prose writer—that union of opposites in whichthe strength of the Elizabethan 
period lay, whatever seeds of weakness it might leave for the succeeding time. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 


THERE is a saying of Fichte’s that the kind of philosophy a man 
chooses depends upon the kind of man he is. Every history of 
human thought in a greater or less measure justifies this saying. But 
if this is true of our intellectual attitude toward things, howmuch more 
must it be true of that complete response of the entire man to his total 
environment that we call religion. There is the same God and Father 
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of us all. But Jew and Gentile, Greek, and Barbarian, in seeking after 
him, if haply they may find him, meet with widely different adventures. 
The same gospel of Christ has been preached in ancient, medizval and 
modern times, but the resulting forms of Christian life have varied 
greatly. We cannot expect, therefore, that amid all the changes in 
man’s recent experience the form of the religious life is to remain 
unmoved. What then is the peculiar religious attitude of the present 
day? Professor Coe’s work* is an answer to this question. He does 
not enter upon the kaleidoscopic forms of religiosity outside of the 
historical denominations, but he shows that a change is taking place 
within the church itself, and he describes in a masterly manner the char- 
acter of the movement. Further, it is not so much the change in 
doctrines that interests hin as “the transformation that is taking place 
in personal and practical religion, and in the modes of its propaga- 
tion.” (P. 5.) 

In the first chapter the author gives a summary of the changed 
conditions which are most potent in determining present religious 
tendencies. “A developing humanity implies a developing religion.” 
(P. 21.) First, then, what are the most significant of the recent devel- 
opments of humanity? ‘There are three main groups of these new 
influences. 

The growth of science and the diffusion of knowledge have made 
great changes in man’s general attitude toward the world. 

Men have ceased to be afraid; . . . . fears and mystical presentiments 
have been allayed; intellect has become self-confident and extraordinarily 
active; men boldly accept the responsibility of doubt and dissent; and 
authority, whether in doctrine or in practice, has largely yielded to individual 
opinion. (Pp. 22-5.) 

A second significant factor in the life of the modern man is found 
in the new inventions and the unprecedented extension of man’s control 
over nature. The ancients made many useful inventions, ¢. g., the 
wheel, the harness, the sail, etc. 

But none of these early triumphs of inventive genius inspired men with 
such a sense of superiority to nature and with such an ambition to control 
her forces, as is common-place with us... .. To generate steam and elec- 
tricity for our own use is to exercise an almost demiurgic authority. .... 
This brilliantly successful appropriation of nature has added to our sense 
of the value of this life. We no longer feel that we are pilgrims and 


1 The Religion of a Mature Mind. By GEORGE ALBERT COE. Chicago: Revell, 
1902. Pp. 442. $1.35, met. : 
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strangers. .... The world belongs to us, and we propose to cultivate it and 
apply the produce of it to human ends. We are outgrowing the habit of 
longing for another world. .... Thus our new control over nature gives us 
self-confidence, inspires a practical attitude toward all things, makes us this- 
worldly rather than other-worldly, and gives zest and buoyancy to the work 
of the world. (Pp. 26-9.) 


A third group of new influences that act upon the modern man 
comes from the growth of popular government and of the social con- 
sciousness. Freed from the fear of nature, and the bonds of extraneous 
political authority, the average man grows restive under all religious 
authority that is imposed from without. 

The democratic spirit leads the individual to look within himself for his 
“must” and his “ought.” . . . . The wave of democracy has, indeed, thrown 
the individual back upon himself. But, striving to be himself, he discovers 
that no man lives to himself; that the center of gravity of his own life lies 
outside him as a mere individual. The next step will be to try whether the 
social sense can realize its ends without likewise transferring its center from 
men considered as finite, temporary phenomena, into some eternal divine 
world. Surely, to start the movement from pure individualism toward this 
goal involves no small gain to religion... . Possibly, in the age that is 
dawning God will make of the newly invigorated social sense a chief instru- 
ment of his own self-revelation. (Pp. 30-33.) 


In these three groups of influences Professor Coe finds the chief 
factors which differentiate the modern man from his forefathers. The 
rest of the book sets forth the consequent development in the modern 
man’s religion. Itis pointed out that there is a large religious element 
in the scientific spirit itself. 

The most characteristic thing about modern science, in fact, is not its 
wonderful insight into the constitution of the universe, but rather its spirit of 
self abnegation and of devotion to ideal good..... The consecration of 
the modern intellect to ideal aims should be recognized as a religious phe- 
nomenon. A really scientific age cannot be also a materialistic age, for 
science does not worship things, but ideals. Its passion is for truth, and 
truth is a temple of which the senses are only the vestibule... .. The pas- 
sion for truth is nothing less than a dim and partially developed act of wor- 
ship toward the God of truth. (Pp. 53-5.) 


The writer might have cited the example of Huxley, whose letters 
show a genuinely religious attitude toward truth. 

But while science is religious, it is still more important for the 
modern mind that religion be scientific. Science has taught us to put 
everything to the empirical test. The religion which is to satisfy the 
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demands of today must meet this test without denying the validity of 
the traditional method for former times. Professor Coe urges : 
Rightly or wrongly the men of this generation do not feel sure of the 
older method. If I mistake not, the unrest of the time is less a revolt against 
the content of traditional beliefs than anxiety to find some way of being sure 


of something. .... In other matters men begin with the observed fact . . 
, . Why not make the experiment of treating religious experience in the 
same way? .... Here, it seems to me, the need for the new attitude is most 


pressing. For if there be a God, we ought to find Him by some method 
more accessible to the common man than speculation can be. It would be 
suffocating to practical religion to make God's presence an inference rather 
than an experience, to think that He should have spoken to man in the past 
but be silent now, or that he should talk to us through documents or proxies 
without responding to our own advances. What the hungry heart of our 
time needs is experience of an original, present relation to divine things. . . 
. . This is the truly conservative stand-point. For experience, whether 
religious or other, is relatively abiding, while our reasonings about it are rela- 
tively shifting..... Not by declining the canons of modern thought, in 
short, but by working them to the extent of their capacity, is religious 
thought to adjust itself to the modern world.” (Pp. 62-9.) 


But how can the empirical method be applied to religion? The 
same fundamental method has to be applied differently in different 
fields. The methods of astronomy are not those of botany, and the 
methods of economics are widely different from either, yet all are 
empirical. One might wish that the author had stated more explicitly 
the form which the empirical method must take in its application to 
religion. There is a subtle danger here which has often proved a pit- 
fall in the past. The scientific method can lead only to delusion (or 
deception) if used unscientifically. An appeal to experience may turn 
out to be only a veil for dogmatism. While the writer does not stop 
to explain and justify the method in words, his actual use of the 
method in later chapters offers a strong vindication of it. The sin- 
cerity of his appeal to facts is manifest in the fourth chapter whose 
subject is “Some Things that We Know.” These things that we 
know are, to use the author’s words condensed, (1) that in each of us 
there is a higher and a lower set of tendencies ; (2) that these higher 
tendencies, as far as related to our fellows, find their best interpreta- 
tion in the law of brotherly love ; (3) that whether or not there is a 
loving God, there ought to be one. “In a world in which love is the 
law for men, there ought to be a loving God... . . Brotherly love is 
final for us provided it is thus final for the whole universe of which we 
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are parts. The reasonableness of any moral principle rests upon its 
harmony with the nature of things as they are.” (4) The men who 
have applied in practical life the hypothesis of a God who is our 
Father have found their belief in it strengthened through experience. 
In so far as hypothesis is demonstrated by showing its correspondence 
with a considerable body of growing experience, we find in these facts 
a verification of the hypothesis of the existence of God. Life is 
interaction with reality. A belief that experience proves to be livable 
cannot fail then to be true, our author seems to argue. 

We may admit the validity of this argument as a vindication of 
faith, even if we realize its incompleteness as a speculative demonstra- 
tion. The theory of epicycles enabled the ancient astronomers to 
predict eclipses, but it was not true. The workable is not then 
always the true. But still the longer the period and the broader 
the field in which the theory works, the more reasonable is our 
confidence in it. Professor Coe is sound in affirming that: “ The 
growing experience of the race, and the accumulated testimony of the 
Christian centuries, have a right to be heard, when the question of 
God’s existence or of his loving fatherhood is raised.” (P 127.) 
We need only observe, however, that the outcome of the appeal to 
experience is a reasonable faith rather than a rational proof. Per- 
haps this is all Professor Coe means to claim. The modern mind 
is becoming more and more convinced that such a faith is enough for 
practical religion, however much theology and philosophy may yearn 
for proof. There are two kinds of agnosticism, the one is anti-religi- 
ous, the other pro-religious. The first says, We know only phenomena; 
the ultimate ground of reality is unknowable; let us then waste no 
thought or energy on the transcendent world. Science is all the 
knowledge possible for us, and religion is but superstition. The pro- 
religious agnostic starts from the same premises — we know only phe- 
nomena, and the ultimate ground of unreality is unknowable; but for 
him life is more than thought. We are not bound to confine our ethi- 
cal strivings and our spiritual aspirations within the limits of our intel- 
lectual grasp. Let us then exercise a practical faith in the objects 
which our moral and our religious nature demand. Let us live as in 
God’s sight, even if we cannot demonstrate his existence to our limited 
intellects. Men of science cannot refrain from philosophizing and 
theologizing any more than anyone else. During the, last half cen- 
tury there has been a tendency of thought in the scientific world 
from materialism to agnosticism and from the anti-religious type of 
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agnostism to the pro-religious type. Romanes is an interesting exam- 
ple of one who in his own person experienced the change from the 
anti- to the pro-religious form of agnosticism. Many recent philo- 
sophical writers take in one shape or another the Kantian position 
of epistemological agnosticism and practical faith. Paulsen, James, 
and Baldwin might be mentioned as examples. The significance of 
Professor Coe’s book seems to me to lie in the fact that he writes not 
as a man of science or philosophy who stands outside of the church and 
seeks the truth independent of all historical religion ; he writes rather 
from within the church as a lover of the historical faith who finds 
that its natural development and present movement is in the line of 
modern thought. 

If from the quotations already given it would seem that the writer 
found the scientific spirit to be the chief determinant of the present 
religious movement, in other chapters we see ano less emphatic recog- 
nition of the influence of the social spirit. The old religion is dog- 
matic and individual, the new is empirical and social. The change 
from the individual to the social point of view is brought out in the 
chapter on “The Chief End of Man.” To glorify God and enjoy 
him forever used to be understood in a perfectly individualistic sense. 
Put baldly, the thought was that the Creator likes to be praised and 
worshiped; men want to go to heaven; an exchange is effected 
whereby each secures what he desires. Such a view assumes that both 
God and men are actuated by self-regarding motives, and further it 
belittles this life into a mere stage of probation forthe future. Selfish. 
ness and “other-worldliness” went hand in hand. A few quotations 
will show Professor Coe’s interpretation of the new thought : j 

The Christian conception of life is all contained in that of the Kingdom 
of God, This kingdom is at once an internal, organizing principle, and the 
resulting external organization. This organization embraces the life that now 
is and that which is to come. Its motive power is love to God and to men, 
and this is not an individualistic but a social motive. The older conception 
of the Christian life was ruled by the notion of securing personal salvation ; 
the motive was assumed to be self-regarding. If the term salvation is slip- 
ping out of use, the chief reason is probably the fact that a better under- 
standing of the mind of Christ has made it impossible for us to accept the 
selfish motive which that term implied..... Christian self-denial has a 
positive, not a negative aim, and this positive aim is social... .. Christianity 
is not self-suppression, but self-realization. .... The end of the individual 
life is a perfected community life. .... Individualism defeats itself because 
men are not and cannot be mere individuals, cannot save their lives by any 
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possible self-seeking. ... . The vital principle of all the churches will ulti- 
mately require of all of them that they surrender their own individualism in 
order to found a world-wide, visible fellowship. ... . Even now democracy’s 
proclamation that government exists for the good of the governed goes a long 
way toward identifying its functions with those of the Kingdom of God. ... . 
Glorifying God consists in uniting ourselves with him in heart and work, to 
produce an ideal human race..... Individualism no more expresses the 
life of God than it describes the real life of men. God, as well as man, is a 
social being... .. Is it our end to enjoy God forever? Yes, but not as com- 
pensation for our obedience to him, It is a sign of moral health that men 
have so largely ceased to be interested in the question of rewards and punish- 
ments, We are not to be good in order to gain bliss or to escape misery. 
The future life is not a device for getting even with men, or for reinforcing 
the motives to goodness, or for patching up a universe that is rather badly put 
together. Nor is this life a mere vestibule to real living. Rather, this life 
and the future life are one life (pp. 168-84). 

Professor Coe touches upon a thought here which has been more 
explicitly developed by Professor Héffding, the well-known Danish 
philosopher, in his recent work on the philosophy of religion. Speak- 
ing of the tendency of the religious consciousness to regard one period 
of life as a mere means for another, he says : 

Means and end are sundered, and life is divided between joyless labor 
and laborless enjoyment. Time is filled in great part by something that 
possesses worth only in its effects, Every forward step in the art of educa- 
tion, in ethics, and sociology* depends upon overcoming this dualism, the 
most distressing of all dualisms. ... . This is overcome if the labor and the 
development themselves possess immediate worth, and so themselves become 
ends or partsof anend..... It then becomes possible in the midst of time 
to live in eternity.3 

In the chapter on “ The Consciousness of Sin” the social point of 
view is again to the front. The sense of sin, our author tells us, has 
become a less prominent factor in the Christian consciousness. There 
are several reasons for this. We no longer test life by doctrine, but 
doctrine by life. 

Now, the old-fashioned experience of the sense of sin was largely a 
factitious produce of the ruling theory of sin... .. A second reason for the 
decline of the sense of sin is, that the terrors of the law appealed to motives 
not high enough to move the modern conscience profoundly. The personal 
salvation which men were exhorted to seek is a purely individualistic good. 
A third reason why the sense of sin has grown comparatively weak is found 

* He might have added religion too, if Protessor Coe’s interpretation be true. 

3 Religionsphilosophie, p. 50. 
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in the modern tendency to emphasize positive good in every sphere of life. 
The Christian consciousness is moving toward a point where the supreme 
question of life will be not, “Am I saved?” but, “What am I good for?” 
Not, ‘‘ Does God pardon and accept me?”’ but, ‘“‘ Howcan I contribute most to 
the progress of the Kingdom of God?”’’ Along with the decreasing sense of 
sin comes an increasing sense of personal responsibility. Is it not possible 
that as our sense of the positive content of the Christian life grows, it crowds 
out the sense of those negative impulsions that gather about the thought of 
actual or possible guilt? Instead of being a retrograde movement then, is 
not the declining consciousness of sin the displacement of a lower bya 
higher type of Christian experience? (p. 383). 

But the book is not only a survey of religion as it is. It is also in 

a large measure the author’s view of what religion ought to be. This 
is not, however, a merely personal view; it is based very largely on his 
studies in the psychology of religion. While the results of these 
studies are especially manifest in the chapters on “The Breadth of 
Religious Experience,” and “Are Conversions Dying out?” the 
book, as a whole, may be regarded as a first fruit of the present inter- 
est in the psychological study of religious experience. I believe that 
practical religion has much to learn from this new branch of psychology. 
Indeed we can hardly realize yet what is likely to be the fruit in the 
religious field of the newer study of psychology in general. Where 
people have spoken in the past of the relation between science and 
religion they have generally had in mind mainly, if not wholly, the 
physical sciences. These sciences have revealed the reign of natural 
law. We have come to see that the true evidence in nature of God’s 
existence is not to be found in the exceptional, the abnormal, the ter- 
rible, the occurrence that cannot be explained. Were this the case, we 
should have to admit that science is gradually driving God from the 
universe — but, on the contrary, the real manifestation of God is in 
the law, order, harmony, and unity of nature. Every advance of 
science conquers so much more territory for God. The rationality of 
nature is the best evidence that its author isa rational being. Now I 
believe that our study of the mental sciences'is bound to lead to a some- 
what analagous result in the subjective world. Special, abnormal, 
unusually intense, and inexplicable mental experiences have often been 
‘regarded as direct evidence of the divine presence. But as Professor 
Coe points out, such testimony must be reweighed in the light of recent 
psychological conclusions. Our present knowledge of the suscepti- 
bility of the mind to hallucinations, hypnotism, and various forms of 
suggestion, compel the thoughtful mind to a new study of the claims 
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of the saints and other religious geniuses to immediate experiences of 
the divine. Such experiences in the past have been explained either 
by the faithful as immediate revelations from God, or by the doubters 
as pure fictions. Modern psychology is satisfied with neither of these 
explanations. Its present tendency, at any rate, is to accept such occur- 
rences as genuine subjective experiences, but to explain them by the 
natural laws of the mind without reference to supernatural interference. 
As the physical sciences have changed our attitude toward the miracle 
in the objective world, so the progress of mental sciences is likely to 
change our attitude toward special religious experiences in the sub- 
jective world. But in the latter case as in the former we may well 
believe that the change of base from the special to the general will 
lead only to a broader and more solid foundation for the faith. 

There is no thoughtful observer, I believe, who will deny that Pro- 
fessor Coe’s book describes an actual movement in the religious life of 
the modern church. Whether it be the main stream of advance, or 
only a temporary eddy, whether these views be wholesome or perni- 
cious, the intelligent religious student and worker must take account of 
the tendency, for it is a very real one. I have tried as far as possible 
in this review to let the book speak for itself. But the quotations 
selected to show the content have not done full justice, I fear, to the 
spirit. Particularly to be noticed is the author’s constant recognition 
of the worth of the old. If the present is the better, it is so because it 
is the fruitage of the good of the past. The book is a noteworthy 
contribution to constructive religious thought. 


F. C. FRENCH. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


BRIEF STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 


THERE is nothing more characteristic of recent literature in the 
New Testament field than its tendency toward biography. Even when 
he passes into the field of biblical theology, the New Testament student 
seems determined to work outward from the inner life of Jesus and 
Paul. Works of introduction are at present being quite outclassed in 
number and importance by those which seek to discover the true sig- 
nificance of Jesus and Paul in the light of their times and experiences. 
It is therefore not surprising to find the “ Rationalist Press Association, 
Limited” publishing a new edition of Supernatural Religion.’ This 


*Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Lon- 
don: Watts & Co., 1902. xvi-+920 pages. 
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new edition has additions dealing with Ignatius and Tatian, as well as 
an examination of the relation of Josephus to Luke. At the same time 
a considerable amount of reference material has been omitted. The 
book, however, does not differ markedly from its original form. It is 
a wonderful piece of special pleading based upon great learning. As 
such, it will always continue to have influence. In some particulars 
New Testament criticism has made ‘this work somewhat anachronistic, 
but it cannot be denied that it still demands consideration from the 
defender of Christianity. 

At the very antipodes of this book is the little volume of Professor 
Ramsay, Zhe Education of Christ.2 Instead of scholarship one has here 
religious sentiment not too regardful of ascertainable facts. Much of 
this material is but distantly connected with Jesus, and its author 
reflects little acquaintance with the great works upon Judaism. It con- 
tains little on the education of Jesus, as in reality it is a series of loosely 
connected papers upon religious subjects. As such it is interesting 
and stimulating, but in point of historical worth it is not to be classed 
with the author’s other works. 

Not unlike the book of Ramsay is that of Rohrbach,? but it is far 
its superior in point of style and general literary qualities. Its author 
knew what to see in Palestine, and knew how to describe what he had 
seen. It would be hard to find a book, unless it be the recent work of 
John Kelman, which portrays the Holy Land with so deep and schol- 
arly a sympathy with all that the land represents. It is not strictly a 
geography, it is an appreciation ; and as such contributes much of its 
own feeling to its readers. 

Very different from these two impressionist books is that of a Roman 
Catholic scholar dealing with the Anglo-Jewish calendar.‘ Its author 
attempts to show that by the rule Badhu an additional day was intro- 
duced into the Jewish calendar whenever the fifteenth day of Nisan 
would fall on Friday. He holds that by this means the Passover upon 
which Jesus was killed was retarded a day. Thus there might be two 
paschal days, one of which would fall on Friday and the second, or 
that actually observed, upon Saturday. Certainly there is no lack 

2 The Education of Christ: Hill-Side Reveries. By W.M. Ramsay. New York: 
Putnam’s, 1902. 139 pages. $1. 

3Im Lande Jahwehs und Jesu. Von PAUL ROHRBACH. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1go1. 
432 pages. M. 6. 


4 Anglo-Jewish Calendar. By MATTHEW Power. London: Sands & Co., 1902. 
93 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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of ingenuity in his argument, and the book shows a large acquaintance 
with the Jewish sayings and history which can be pleaded in support of 
the main thesis. It is, however, a fair question whether this rule of 
Badhu, which may have operated later. was in force during the time of 
Christ. If this could be shown, it is not impossible that the author 
has given us a solution of the diffitulty in harmonizing the synoptists 
and John. 

Two little books by Schrenck,’ and Otto® are good examples of how 
scholarly work may be popularized. The latter especially is good 
preaching. Both are written in the critical spirit and both reject the 
stories of the birth of Jesus as unhistorical. Both, too, are by no means 
sure of the historical worth of John. Yet, notwithstanding these limi- 
tations, both are possessed of a deep piety and attempt to bring the 
teachings of Jesus into distinct relationship with life. In this particu- 
lar they are good illustrations of the fact, which is too often overlooked, 
that the biblical scholar is less interested in the discovery of truth 
than in its application. 

Much more elaborate is the work of Margreth,’ also a member of 
the Roman church. It is marked by minute exegesis and theological 
exposition. Its scholarship seems as profound as its piety. Perhaps 
as interesting chapters as any are those in which the author shows and 
confirms by patristic authority that Christ prays in heaven and sets 
forth what must be the nature and the result of such prayer. 

The literature upon apostolic writings and history of late very 
largely deals with Paul. There is to be mentioned, however, the brief 
work by Kégel upon the unity of the first epistle of Peter,® which is 
found in the hope which the letter declares to be characteristic of the 
Christian life. The exegesis of the book is good, though dogmatic 
rather than historical. It is a fair question whether Peter was any 
more interested in the Christian hope than all the other New Testament 
writers. What was the meaning of the early Christian experience, if it 
were not that its possessor looked forward to a share in the coming 
messianic age ? 

S Jesus und seine Predigt. Von ERICH VON SCHRENCK. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 234 pages. M. 2.40. 

6 Leben und Wirken Jesu nach historisch-kritischer Auffassung. Von RUDOLF 
Orro. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 76 pages. M. 1.35. 

7 Das Gebetsleben Jesu Christi, des Sohnes Gottes. Von JAKOB MARGRETH. Miin- 
ster: Aschendorff, 1902. 320 pages. M. 6. 

8Die Gedankenzinheit des ersten Briefes Petri. Von JuLivus KOGEL. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1902. 198 pages. M. 2. 
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In the literature dealing with Paul it is interesting to discover 
an American edition of Matheson’s Spiritual Development of St. Paul? 
The book is all too well known to demand particular attention, but the 
fact that it is helpful at many points does not enable it always 
to stand the test of severe examination. Paul himself in a letter to the 
Galatians recognizes no such succession of stages in the development 
of his understanding of the gospel as Dr. Matheson pictures. None 
the less the book will always be of help to those who wish to get at 
the real spiritual power of the New Testament writers. 

The work by Albrecht” belongs to the older school of New Testa- 
ment scholarship in certain particulars, but it breaks free from tradi- 
tional chronologies. Thus the first missionary journey is put in 45-47, 
the letter to the Galatians in 49, and Paul’s imprisonment in 54. The 
book is written in a charming style—something, by the way, which is 
increasingly characteristic of books produced by German pastors— 
but it is not always strictly historical in spirit. Thus in the case of 
justification the treatment is certainly theological rather than histori- 
cally exegetical. 

As regards chronology it is perhaps worth noticing that the careful 
and independent little treatise of Hoennicke™ reaches results which 
are to all intents and purposes the same as those of Zahn, with the 
exception that it does not attempt always to give the precise year. 
Such a reaction against the tendency to the new chronology is on the 
whole satisfactory. It is difficult to see how a careful balancing of 
probabilities in the matter of discordant sources could give different 
results. 

The little treatise by Achelis* treats a matter of great difficulty 
with much learning, though not always with a result of complete con- 
viction. It is very difficult to believe that Paul’s reference in 1 Cor. 
7: 36-38 is to a virgin living in “spiritual marriage” with some Chris- 
tian brother. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 


9 Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By GEO. MATHESON. New York: Whittaker. 
vi-+ 293 pages. $0.80, set. 

% Paulus,der Apostel Jesu Christi. Von LUDWIG ALBRECHT. Miinchen: Beck, 
1903. 400 pages. M. 4.50. 

™ Die Chronologie des Lebens des Apostels Paulus. Von G. HOENNICKE. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1902. iv-++68 pages. M. 1.50. 

=Virgines Subintroductae. Von H. ACHELIS. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 75 
pages. M. 2.50. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


THE study in the Latin of St. Cyprian by the Abbé L. Bayard* is 
of philological rather than of theological interest. It is a careful 
examination of the grammar and vocabulary of all of Cyprian’s 
authentic works. In the introduction we have an essay on the 
influences formative of Cyprian’s pure style and his freedom from the 
influences of the Ainmgua plebeia. The authorship of some disputed 
works, notably Quod Jdola, is discussed and the decision is in favor of 
authenticity. We also have a chapter on the chronological arrange- 
ment of the works and letters. The book is then divided into three 
parts, treating respectively of orthography and derivation, of the exact 
sense of the words used, and of Cyprian’s style. The discussion of the 
exact meaning of Cyprian’s religious vocabulary, in part two, is the 
section of principal theological interest. 

Of greater interest for our idea of Cyprian’s time is Harnack’s list,” 
compiled from all Cyprian’s works, with the passages cited, of the lost 
letters and decrees of councils, which are confirmed by Cyprian’s extant 
writings. These are divisible into four classes: Roman writings, pre- 
Cyprianic decrees of African councils, Cyprianic letters and conciliar 
decrees, and letters, especially African, to Cyprian. This list of letters 
and the like bear new testimony to the immense epistolary activity, 
which bound together the bishops and their churches in the third 
century, and which, with the councils, gave interdependent unity to 
the ancient church. 

Johann Ernst has made a thorough and interesting investigation 
into the early status of heretical baptism. In his opposition to heret- 
ical baptism, Cyprian advanced three arguments: (1) that heretics 

* Le Latin de Saint Cyprien. Par L. BAYARD. Paris: Hachette, 1902. lix+386 
pages. 

2 Ueber verlorene Briefe und Actenstiicke die sich aus der Cyprianischen Brief- 
sammlung ermitteln lassen. Von ADOLF HARNACK in “Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur.”” Neue Folge, Bd. VIII, H. 2; together 
with Eusebius’ Schrift TEP] TQN TOTTIKQN ONOMATOQN TQN EN TH 
OEIA FRA®H. Von Erich KLosTERMANN; and Aippolyts Kommentar sum 
Hohenlied auf Grund von N. Marrs Ausgabe des Grusinischen Textes. Von NATHANEL 
BonwETSCH. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 45-+4-28+-108 pages. M. 5.50. 


3 Die Ketzertaufangelegenheit in der altchristlichen Kirche nach Cyprian, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Konzilien von Arles und Nicaia [= “ Forschungen 
zur christlichen Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte,” II, 4]. Von JOHANN Ernst. 
Mainz: Kirchheim, 1901. vii++-94 pages. M. 3. 
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have not the Holy Spirit and, therefore, cannot give what they have 
not. Yet if that were true, a sinful priest could not baptize. (2) There 
is no salvation outside the church. Basil, however, showed that, 
though in a sense outside the church, heretics still stand in a certain 
relation to it. (3) Cyprian argued that if heretics do not believe in 
the Trinity, their error invalidates the use of the triune formula, hence 
baptism itself, because they do not mean by it what the church means. 
Athanasius, Basil, and others, therefore, distinguished between schis- 
matics, or lesser heretics, and those who are heretical on the Trinity. 
In the West, following Pope Stephen, as shown especially in Optatus 
Milevius and the decrees of the synod of Arles (314 A.D.), a still 
broader doctrine prevailed. Augustin held that wrong ideas concern- 
ing the Trinity need not destroy the intention to baptize in the name 
of the Trinity. The West naturally advanced to the Tridentine doc- 
trine of the validity of baptism, where there is the intentio faciendi quoa 
Jacit ecclesia. 

Of great value for our understanding of the third century is F. 
Nau’s translation of the Syriac text of the Didascalia,‘ of which we 
formerly had only an expanded fourth century version, in the first six 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions. This Syriac text, preserved only 
in one manuscript,’ and shown, by a comparison with fragments of a 
Latin text,° to be an unaltered translation of the original Greek text, 
is now, for the first time, made accessible by a translation from the 
Syriac. The critical problems, as to what, if any, earlier recensions 
that original Greek text had worked over, are yet to be solved. It is 
not a mere expansion of the Didache. As we have it, it undoubtedly 
dates from the second half of the third century. We find the closely 
biblical moral passages reminding us of Didach and Barnabas, exten- 
sive legislation about bishops, deacons, deaconesses, and widows (these 
two classes of women being evidently distinct), and legislation against 
heresies and schisms of the first two centuries, especially the Judaizers. 

Another third century document made accessible to us is found in 
Bonwetsch’s German translation of the text of Hippolytus’s commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs, from Marr’s (Russian) edition of the Gru- 
sinian text, from a manuscript of the tenth century.’ In parallel 

4La Didascalie, c’est-a-dire |’enseignement catholique des douze apdtres et des 
saints disciples de notre sauveur. Traduite du syriaque pour la premiére fois. Par 
F. Nau. (=Canoniste contemporain, Fev. 1901 & Mai 1902). Paris: Lethielleux, 
1902. 172 pages. 

5 Published by Paul de Lagarde in 1854. 


6 Published by Hauler in 1900. 7 This was a translation from the Armenian. 
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columns, Bonwetsch also gives translations of the old Slavic and 
Armenian fragments, likewise the few Syriac fragments in the notes. 
Bonwetsch maintains the authenticity of this document, which was used 
also by Ambrose, but by few other western writers. The method is the 
allegorical application of the Canticle to Christ’s relation to his church 
and to the synagogue (which latter is black, sinful, but comely, because 
Christ loved Israel, etc.). It isa valuable addition to the extant writings 
of Hippolytus. 

Eusebius’s epi r@v tomxav dvoudtwv tov év TH Gein ypady and St. 
Jerome’s Latin translation of the same are discussed in a critical essay by 
Erich Klostermann.* Eusebius arranged place-names according to the 
Greek alphabet. Jerome rearranged them according tothe Latin and also 
made corrections in Eusebius from his own knowledge of the Hebrew 
text and his personal acquaintance with Palestine. Otherwise J2rome’s 
translation is pretty literal and critically valuable, as based on a better 
text of Eusebius. The sources of Eusebius were the Hexeplar Septua- 
gint and Josephus. Other sources, if used, are no longer traceable. 
In that age of pilgrimages there must have existed sources now lost. 
Besides, the personal acquaintance of Eusebius with Palestine was also 
great. The book was little used by later writers. 

We have also the sixth and seventh books of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History, translated from the Armenian, which itself was a roughly literal 
translation from the Syriac, by Erwin Preuschen.’ It is based on the 
Armenian edition of Vardadit Djarean at Venice, 1877. This was 
based on seventeenth or eighteenth century MSS., brought to Venice 
from Ispahan. The Armenian translation goes back doubtless to 
400 A.D., the time of Sahak and Mesrob and Moses of Chorene, who 
mentions, among the many translations of that time, a translation of 
Eusebius. 

Theodor Schermann presents as a supplement to his work Die Gott- 
heit des heiligen Geistes nach den griechischen Vaterndes IV. Jahrhunderts, 
astudy of the Greek sources of Ambrose “On the Holy Spirit.”* Scher- 
mann, in turn, examines and compares Ambrose with his Greek 
sources, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Basil, Didymus, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, and Epiphanius. He comes to the conclusion that 


? Eusebius Kirchengeschichte, Buch VI und VII: Aus dem Armenischen iibersetzt. 
Von ERWIN PREUSCHEN (=“ Texte und Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge, Bd. VII, H. 3), 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. xviii-++109 pages. M. 4. 

8 Die griechischen Quellen des heiligen Ambrosius in libro III de Spir.s. Von 
THEODOR SCHERMANN. Miinchen: Lentner, 1902. viii-++ 107 pages. M. 3. 
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Ambrose’s speculative theology is almost entirely Greek. Yet he 
possessed the historical spirit of the Latin race; his theology and 
especially his exegesis is western in feeling. The review of St. Ambrose’s 
sources makes this paper interesting. 

Willy Gaul’s book® on the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad Graecos is 
an excellent critical work on this document and of importance to 
students of the apologists. In six chapters and a conclusion, he first 
reviews the history of the criticism of this document; then follow an 
examination of the MSS. and citations, bringing back the ascription 
of the tract to Justin as far as Eusebius; a chapter on authenticity, 
proving from differences in style, doctrine, argument, sources used, etc., 
that the Cohortatio cannot be authentic; a comparison of the Cohortatio 
with the writings of the apologists from Justin to Eusebius, and with 
Julius Africanus; a discussion of sources of the Cohortato in the rising 
neoplatonic and mystic literature. The author of the Cohortatio used 
the works of Clement of Alexandria, and, in turn, was used by Julius 
Africanus, as is proved by a comparison of the use of quotations from 
Tatian and other writers to establish the greater antiquity of Moses 
than Greek history. The author believes that the Cohortatio was 
written by an unknown author between 200 and 220 A. D. 

Arthur Hjelt’s” Altsyrische LEvangelieniiberseteung und Tatians 
Diatessaron is a careful and critical comparison of the Syriac versions 
of the Gospels and the Diatessaron. It will be found important and 
interesting for biblical criticism. Hjelt points out that the Syriac is 
the oldest version of the New Testament. The church was undoubtedly 
established in Edessa by 150 A. D., and existed as a national church by 
the time of Tatian, who left Rome for Edessa, 173 A.D., and the first 
Christian king, Abgar IX. MHjelt reviews in turn the Curetonian 
Syriac, the attempted reconstruction of the Diatessaron and its versions, 
especially the medieval Arabic, the Syrus Sinaiticus, and, finally, the 
relation of this to the Diatessaron. He finds that the gospels were 
separately translated into Syriac, Matthew first, and Luke last, and that 
they were used separately in different localities in Syria, as early as the 
middle of the second century. This Syrus Vetus is represented by 
Syrus Sinaiticus. Later on, Tatian’s harmony, which was also influ- 

9 Die Abfassungsverhaltnisseder pseudojustinischen Cohortatio ad Graecos. Von 
WILLY GAUL. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902. 110 pages. M. 2. 


10 Die altsyrische Evangelieniiberseteung und Tatians Diatessaron: Besonders in 
ihrem gegenseitigen Verhaltniss untersucht. Von ARTHUR HJELT (in TH. ZAHN'S 
“ Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altchristlichen 
Litteratur,” VII Teil, I Heft). Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. viii-++166 pages. M. 6. 
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enced by western texts, became ¢he gospel for the national church and 
influenced the Curetonian Syriac. Later, under the influence of the 
Greek canon, the Peshito became the Syriac Vulgate, to which the text 
of Tatian was conformed, as shown by the Arabic translation of Adud- 
faradj (1043 A.D.). This conclusion evidently makes against the 
antiquity of the Textus Receptus and is important in that connection. 
Finally the use of the Diatessaron was rooted out among orthodox and 
monophysite Syrians, but it continued to be employed, perhaps 
liturgically, among the Nestorians to a late date, as proved by Ebed Jesu 
of Nisibis in the fourteenth century. The style of Hjelt’s book makes 
it delightful reading. 

Here should be mentioned also Hans Lietzmann’s™ convenient 
critical edition of the text of the Muratorian fragment together with a 
reconstruction of the text. This handy edition is the first Heft of 
“Kleine Texte fiir theologische Vorlesungen und Ubungen.” It con- 
sists of acareful reproduction of the chief MS., Cod. Améros., J 101 sup. 
s. VITT, together with the prologue to the Pauline epistles discovered at 
Monte Cassino, 1897, whose author had used the Muratorian fragment, 
and a reconstructed Latin text of the fragments, the joint work of 
Lietzmann and Buecheler. The gospel prologues are, in the main, a 
republication of P. Corssen’s text of 1896. 

Of importance for the history of the liturgy is the study by Paul 
Drews” on the origin of the Roman canon of the mass. The book is 
divided into three parts. First, the prayers in the canon, their order 
and logical connection are discussed. Drews thinks the prayer 
hanc igitur oblationem is the logical beginning of the canon, because 
after ascription of praise to God in the sanctus, it is natural to call 
attention to the offering. 7Z¢ igitur should come at the end, after 
Supra quae and supplices te rogamus, in which Drews sees the fragments 
of an ancient epik/esis. In the second part the author reconstructs 
the canon on the basis of these changes, thus bringing the Great Inter- 
cession after the canon as in the liturgy of James (West Syrian). In 
the third part, he discusses the time when these changes took place. 
If the original Roman canon had the form of the West Syrian liturgy, 
this change in the direction of the Alexandrian use, in which the Great 
Intercession * precedes the canon, probably occurred under Pope 

™ Das muratorische Fragment und die monarchianischen Prologe zu den Evan- 
gelien. Von HANS LIETZMANN. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1902. 16 pages. M. 0.30. 


Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Kanons in der rimischen Messe. Von PAUL 
Drews. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. 39 pages. M. I. 


3 Anglican “ Prayer for the Church Militant.” 
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Gelasius (492-96 A. D.), who had somewhat intimate relations with 
Alexandria and is known to have altered the liturgy. So little is known 
of the the origins of the Roman liturgy that one welcomes this study 
and hopes for more from Professor Drews on the subject. 

Of interest for students of dogmatic theology, as also for the 
history of dogma, is Anton Rehrmann’s Christology of Cyril of Alex- 
_andria.“ The book falls into two parts; viz.,the negative and the 
positive sides of Cyril’s theology. Part I examines the Christological 
controversy from the first to the fifth century, being chiefly devoted to the 
Antiochian school and Nestorius and to Cyril’s opposition to it. The 
second part takes up Cyril’s positive doctrine of the Logos and of the 
Incarnation, especially expounding the doctrine of the union of the 
two natures in one person. The work is very carefully done, with 
constant attention to opposing views. It would be valuable for scholars 
whom Harnack and others have taught tosee in Cyril a tendency to a re- 
fined Apollinarianism and Monophysitism, to read, as here set forth with 
careful learning, the Catholic view of Cyril as the teacher of the 
church’s orthodoxy whose principles are the chief force that overthrows 
monophysite heresy. 

Of this monophysite heresy we have a very interesting bit of history 
in A. A. Vaschalde’s Three Letters of Philoxenus.** Philoxenus repre- 
sented the more conservative monophysitism of Severus of Antioch; 
yet he was, throughout his active and influential life, none the less a 
vigorous opponent of the orthodox and, of course, also of the Nestorians. 
He was at the same time one of the most elegant and prolific writers of 
Syriac literature. Vaschalde gives a history of his life and works, a 
careful review of his doctrine, valuable to students of the history of 
dogma, a description of the MSS., the translations of the three 
letters and the Syriac texts of the same, together witha Syriac theolo- 
gical glossary, a list of biblical quotations, of Greek words occurring in 
the Syriac text, also, which should be of considerable interest to 
students of Syriac. 

The Acts of Paul and Thecla are of great interest to Christian 

™% Die Christologie des heiligen Cyrillus von Alexandrien. Systematisch dargestellt. 
Von ANTON REHRMANN. Hildesheim: Borgmeyer, 1902. 404 pages. M. 3. 


1% Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbigh (485-519): Being the “Letter to 
the Monks,” the “First Letter to the Monks of Beth-Gangal,” and the “Letter to Emperor 
Zeno;” edited from Syriac manuscripts in the Vatican library, with an English 
Translation, an Introduction to the Life, Works, and Doctrine of Philoxenus, a The 
ological Glossary, and an Appendix of Bible Quotations. By ARTHUR ADOLPHE 
VASCHALDE. Roma: Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1902. xv - 191 pages. 
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scholars for two reasons, (1) one must desire to know the truth of any 
tradition respecting the Apostle Paul. How far can it be accepted? 
Professor Ramsay believes that the story of Thecla, while much modi- 
fied in transmission, is at bottom historical; (2) the study of the trans- 
mission and of the versions of the story necessarily throws light on the 
general study of martyrology, and this, in its turn, is important for the 
history of the liturgy. From both these points of view von Gebhardt’s 
edition” is very important. The book gives a critical review of the 
three principal translations of the Acta into Latin and of the different 
types or versions in which these translations have been handed down ; 
of two fragmentary translations; and of other fragments or epitomes 
of the story, such as that in the “Golden Legend” and in the “‘Martyr- 
ology of Ado of Vienne.” Comparison with the Greek and illustration 
from the Syriac and Coptic versions of the Acta, etc., are accompanied 
by considerations of the relation of the different versions to the primi- 
tive text (the Urtext). This original text, if worked out, would, one 
hopes, give us the original and most nearly historical form of Thecla’s 
story. Von Gebhardt does not attempt to reconstruct the primitive text. 
Yet if anyone else will try to do so here is the critically prepared 
material for it. The introduction is followed by the several Latin 
versions in parallel columns, and then by the fragments, epitomes from 
the martyrologies, etc., the panegyric on Thecla by the Patriarch 
Photius, and some other material for comparison. In the study of the 
Latin versions of this story, so popular in the West during the Middle 
Ages, one becomes well acquainted with the methods of the martyrolo- 
gists and gains insight into the freedom with which they treated their 
sources and the variations in text which crept in otherwise. Students 
of the Acéa, or liturgical history in general, will welcome this volume. 

The Catena to the commentary on Luke by Nicetas of Heracleia is 
examined by Sickenberger” in a pamphlet before us. Nicetas was a 
deacon and a teacher in the church of St. Sophia toward the end of 
the eleventh century. He was finally elevated to the see of Heracleia. 
His work is largely a mechanical compilation of older commentaries, the 
largest use being made of the works of Cyril of Alexandria and of 

Die lateinischen Ueberseteungen der Acta Pauli et Theclae: nebst Fragmenten 
Ausziigen, und Beilagen. Herausgegeben von OsCAR VON GEBHARDT. (= “Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge, Bd. VII, H. 2). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
cxvi-++ 188 pages. M. 9.50. 

71Die Lukaskatene des Niketas von Herakleia. Untersucht von JOSEPH SICKEN- 


BERGER (= “Texte und Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge, Bd. VII, H. 4). Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1902. viii++118 pages. M. 4. 
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John Chrysostom ; but the immense range of his theological knowledge 
made the book valuable. It was largely used in its Latin translation 
by Thomas Aquinas for his great Catena Aurea. Sickenberger dis- 
cusses the life and work of Nicetas; describes the manuscripts and the 
extracts from the Catena. He next takes up the existing incomplete 
editions of the Catena, and carefully examines all the authors and works 
mentioned in the Catena. Lastly he gives some illustrations from the 
work. The book is interesting especially for the history of exegesis. 

Wehofer™ has given us a theory of the form of ancient Christian 
epistolography, according to the rules of the Semitic artistic prose 
(Kunstprosa). His book is based on the theory of Semitic poetry and 
artistic prose proposed by D. H. Miiller, which expands the idea of the 
parallelismus membrorum in Hebrew poetry and the prophetic prose to 
a massive scheme of strophe and antistrophe, balanced by verbal and 
thought-responsion and bound together by concatenation and thought- 
inclusion. Wehofer’s method and conclusions are made uncertain by 
the fact that Miiller’s theory is not accepted by most Semitic scholars. 
Yet Wehofer professes to find such a method of construction underly- 
ing most of the apostolic fathers. He goes over them in painful 
detail to prove it. Often he seems to put their prose through strange 
contortions. When he cites 

} éxxAnoia Tov cod 7 wapocxodoa ‘Pony 
TH éxxAnoia Tov @eod ry rapoixovon KépivOov, 

to prove parallelism (p. 149), he overlooks the fact that it would have 
been hard for Clement to begin his letter in a way to avoid such 
parallelism. This, though an extreme example, shows the arbitrariness 
of his method. At that rate the balanced sentences of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire could easily be shown to be 
based on a Semitic verse-theory. The book is rather suggestive than 
convincing. 


FREDERICK S. ARNOLD. 
GRACE CHAPEL, 


New York. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON MISSIONS. 


Books about missions, good, bad, and indifferent, mostly indiffer- 
ent, multiply upon the publishers’ lists. One may find encouragement 


8 Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Epistolographie. Von THOMAS M. WEHOFER. 
[Aus: ‘“Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien,” 
Band CXLIII.] Wien: Gerold, 1901. 230 pages. M. 5. 
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in the indication thus afforded of an increasing demand for this litera- 
ture. Certainly interest in the subject is not waning. Dissatisfaction 
with the poor book will produce by and by a better one. Already 
there is discernible an improvement in the quality of these books. 
This claim is made with diffidence. But it does not altogether lack 
support. If most mission books are still quite unscientific in the 
choice and arrangement of material, if they are hastily and clumsily 
put together and “ popularized” at the cost of accuracy, if they are 
shamelessly padded with gossiping detail or pious reflections, it is 
something that they are no longer so deadly dull as to be unreadable; 
something, too, that they are losing the denominational stamp, that 
they take a broader view of the great missionary undertaking of the 
Christian church, that their writers often appear to have had in view 
the information of mature minds rather than the spiritual edification of 
pious readers. 

Perhaps the best missionary books are to be found among the very 
numerous biographies of missionaries. Some of the worst are in this 
list also, but with these fortunately we are not now obliged to deal. 
John Mackenzie, South African Missionary and Statesman* must go into 
the list of books that are not only timely, of immediate interest, but 
likely to be of lasting importance. Professor Mackenzie has done a 
difficult thing extremely well. The story of his father’s life is told 
with the reticence of unfailing good taste. Nowhere is the filial rela- 
tion needlessly obtruded, and nowhere is the affectionate and tender 
appreciation which only a son could express wanting. In delightful 
contrast too with the slipshod diffuseness of much biographical writing 
is the author’s clean, well-compacted English style. The wearied 
reader of “ missionary memoirs,” accustomed to the hard necessity of 
sifting his handful of wheat from an overflowing bushel of chaff, can- 
not be too grateful when conscientious care is shown for the manner 
in which important matter is set forth. It is unreasonable perhaps to 
wish that so good a book were smaller. John Mackenzie had to do 
with large affairs both in Africa and England, and these affairs deserve 
and require a detailed narrative. But one questions whether the 
impression upon the reader would not have been livelier and more 
lasting if the story could have been told in somewhat less than five 
hundred and fifty solid pages. Upon a casual inspection there would 

1 John Mackenzie, South African Missi ry and Stat n. By W. DouGLas 
MACKENZIE. New York: Armstrong; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. 564 
pages. $2. 
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appear room for doubt also whether this book is properly classed with 
missionary literature. Not that John Mackenzie was not a missionary 
through and through. For, says his biographer : 

From the beginning to the end he had within him the passion of the 
evangelist ; at no time would he confess that he subordinated his desire for 
bringing man to God to any other conception of duty. It was in the inter- 
ests of this task that he was drawn into political life, and from political labors 
he returned at the end to this (p. 531). 

To the entire truthfulness of this statement every page of the 
“Life” testifies. Mackenzie was never more truly a missionary or 
more faithful to that high calling than when he left his sheep in the 
wilderness and went home to urge upon the government his South 
African policy. But the book is much more than, or rather much beside, 
the narrative of a missionary career in the common conception of that 
phrase. The picture it presents is by no means the palm grove and 
its group of half-naked savages, listening with wonder and awe to a 
serious black-coated person with an open book in one hand and the 
other pointing heavenward, which is suggested to the minds of most 
good people by the words “missionary to Africa.” On the contrary 
it is largely a narrative of very mundane matters ; of review articles in 
aid of the endeavor to educate the public mind regarding South Afri- 
can affairs, of conferences with the leaders of government, of political 
intrigues, of cattle lifters and unscrupulous land grabbers, and irre- 
sponsible filibusters. Through this confusion of conflicting interests 
one honest, resolute, unselfish, God-fearing man holds a direct and 
fearless course. John Mackenzie had at no time personal ends to 
gain. He was solicitous only that England might understand the 
true nature of her heavy responsibilities in South Africa and meet them 
with far-seeing Christian statesmanship, and that justice might be done 
to the black man whose cause he held himself appointed of God to 
advocate. The book should be read and pondered by the men, if 
there are any such today, who glory in the costly humbling of the 
Boer to which “manifest destiny’ summoned England; and by the 
apologist as well of Cecil Rhodes. Mackenzie and Rhodes differed as 
widely as possible regarding questions of imperial policy in South 
Africa, but they were never personal foes. Which of the two men has 
the better claim to be called a “statesman” is a question which the 
judicious reader of Professor Mackenzie’s “Life” will be able to 
answer with considerable confidence if it is admitted that a statesman 
is such only through unselfish devotion to high ideals. 
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But, after all, first and last the “Life” is a missionary book of great 
power, quite apart from its political significance, in its narrative of 
Mackenzie’s introduction to his work in six Wanderjahre, followed by 
twelve years of toilsome and fruitful evangelizing among the Boman- 
gato at Shoshong, and eleven years of educational service in the estab- 
lishment of the Moffat Institution at Kuruman, with the epilogue of 
the seven heroic years at Hankey, where at the age of fifty-six he faced 
with cheerful resolution the task of learning to preach in Dutch and 
the far heavier duty of dealing with “the sordid facts” of a very per- 
plexing situation in an obscure field of labor. It appears that the 
London Missionary Society had no larger appointment than Hankey 
at its command when Mackenzie re-entered its service. With his char- 
acteristic indifference to personal ambitions he accepted this designa- 
tion, making no protest or complaint, but giving himself to the duties 
of his new field with all his heart. ‘ Manifesting no resentment,” 
to quote the words of one of his Cape Town friends: 


The man who for a while had played so prominent a part in connection 
with statesmen and soldiers and the large affairs of public life turned back 
again to the simple and obscure duties of the missionary life as he found 
them at the old colonial mission station at Hankey. There the same clear 
judgment and the mingled firmness and kindness which had been applied to 
subjects of national import and government of territories was employed, with 
no less interest and self-devotion, to settle the details of village allotments, 
the landlord’s rule and improvement, the affairs of the mission school or the 
irrigation scheme. 


At Hankey John Mackenzie died, not yet an old man, but worn out 
by toils which involved continual and lavish expenditure of moral 
and physical energy. ‘He was taken from the evil to come,” says his 
biographer, “‘for within eight months after his death his beloved South 
Africa was plunged into the shame and horror of the great war,” the 
war which his unheeded counsels would have averted. One closes 
the book with a heavy heart, so scanty appear to have been the lasting 
results even of the missionary activity of this indomitable and devoted 
servant of Christ. The mission station at Shoshong has been abandoned. 
Kuruman has disappointed all expectations and its educational insti- 
tutions today exert little influence. The reader is cheered never- 
theless as he reviews the story by the conviction that John Mackenzie 
never wavered in his steadfast pursuit of high ideals, and that he would 
himself unhesitatingly have chosen his apparent failure rather than the 
success which seemed to attend upon the plans of the men who opposed 
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and thwarted him. Such a life is not lived in vain. Influences have 
gone out from it, certain to affect profoundly the future history, politi- 
cal, educational, religious, of South Africa. 

But when all is said of the work so successful in its failure, one must 
add that there is nothing nearly so valuable in the book as the picture 
of “the South African Missionary and Statesman” himself. Vividly 
it sets him before the reader in his deep strong piety, in his clear- 
sighted intelligence, in his energetic administration of practical affairs, 
in his courage, his passion for justice, his unselfish love for the defense- 
less and oppressed men to whom his Lord called him to minister. It 
is good to have known such a man. 

A book of quite another sort, dealing with another missionary field, 
and in avery different and much less satisfactory fashion, is Lrromanga, 
the Martyr Isle” Mr. Robertson has been for nearly thirty years a 
missionary of the Presbyterian church of the Maritime Provinces, 
Canada, to the New Hebrides, and in this big book of nearly five 
hundred pages, with more than a score of illustrations and maps, he 
has written, first, a history of Erromanga; secondly, a narrative of his 
own missionary service ; and thirdly, an account of the natives, their 
physical and moral characteristics, their dress, food, social customs, 
religious conceptions and practices. In the history of Erromanga is 
included a geographical description of the island, and an account of 
its discovery and of the trade in sandalwood which made it known to 
Europeans. The interesting and important matter in this portion of 
the book, however, is the story of the martyrdoms which have caused 
Erromanga to be accounted “the darkest spot in the Pacific.” It was 
here, in 1839, that John Williams, “the Apostle of Polynesia,” and ‘his 
companion Harris were murdered by the natives almost immediately 
upon leaving the ship which brought them to this island. The first 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. George Nichol Gordon, met the same fate, 
in 1861, after a residence on the island of four years; and ten years 
later James Douglas Gordon, who had gone to Erromanga resolved to 
win for Jesus Christ the murderers of his brother, also sealed his testi- 
mony with his blood. The two chapters devoted to the “ Erroman- 
gans” contain just the information the general reader wants. One 
might be listening to the informal discursive abundant talk of the 
“returned missionary” regarding the strange people among whom a 

* Erromanga, the Martyr Isle. By H. A. ROBERTSON of Erromanga; edited by 
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large part of his life had been spent, people whom he knows well, and 
loves. But the reviewer is compelled to confess that he finds Mr. 
Robertson’s personal narrative sadly disappointing. He had unques- 
tionably a story to tell. His labors in Erromanga have been richly 
rewarded. The “Martyr Isle” has been practically Christianized, 
although there are still a few heathen scattered among the people, and 
a quiet work which has every promise of stability is still going on in 
the upbuilding of the Erromangan church. And it may be assumed 
that Mr. Robertson proposed to tell this memorable story; but to the 
affliction of the reader he has encumbered his narrative with an accu- 
mulation of the pettiest and the most trivial details of his life in 
Erromanga and elsewhere, in which the really significant facts and 
events of his missionary career are with difficulty discoverable. For 
the select company of Mr. Robertson’s personal friends to whom 
nothing regarding him is insignificant the book, no doubt, will be 
delightful reading; but the missionary student, as he toils over his pages 
must wish that the editor, to whom the author appears from the preface 
to have given plenary powers, had made a bolder and more conscien- 
tious use of the blue pencil. 

To Mr. Robertson himself, as he stands disclosed in the unconscious 
self-revelation of these personal memoirs, every reader must be strongly 
attracted. To the shrewdness, the sense of humor, the kindly toler- 
ance and wise patience with the unamiable infirmities of men slowly 
struggling out of savagery, the knack of fitting oneself to the inevitable 
situation whatever it may be, which enabled him to live a cheerful and 
useful life in very hard and narrow conditions, he joins the indispen- 
sable missionary qualification of plain unaffected piety and steadfast 
faith in the redemptive and civilizing power of the gospel. Such as 
these are the witnesses of whom the church of Christ makes her boast. 

No one is so hopelessly behind the times today as the man who 
scoffs at the feeble and foolish enterprise of foreign missions and 
derides the handful of fanatical sectaries who supported it. His com- 
placency is proof against all instruction. But the candid doubter, 
willing to be shown his error and convicted of his ignorance, will 
confess, if he takes an hour for the serious examination of World-Wide 
Evangelization, that here is the record of an enterprise to be treated 
with respect, even if it cannot command sympathy. 

3 World-Wide Evangelization, The Urgent Business of the Church. Addresses 
delivered before the Fourth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 


ment for Foreign Missions, Toronto, Can., February 26—March 2, 1902. New York: 
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Certainly the day of small things for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is past. At the fourth in its series of conventions, held at 
Toronto in 1902, two thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven delegates 
were enrolled, and of this number two thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-five were students, representing four hundred and sixty-five 
institutions in the United States and Canada, and more than fifty 
“divisions and branches” of the Church of Christ. The “ Proceed- 
ings” with index and appendices make a book of six hundred and 
ninety-one pages. This big book need not be read by anyone from 
cover to cover. Indeed, its editors frankly confess that they entertain 
no such extravagant expectations by the pains they have taken to 
prepare in Appendix E a “List of Illustrative Paragraphs,” in order 
that the missionary talker may furnish himself, at short notice, with 
precisely the anecdote or the illustration which will fit his particular 
topic. That the book contains an abundance of good material for 
the reports on the present condition of missionary fields which every 
pastor ought to be statedly offering to his people, is evident enough 
from an examination of the suggestive table of contents. Next in 
importance, perhaps, is the report of the executive committee pre- 
sented by Mr. Mott. The reading of every additional page will 
reinforce one’s confidence in the movement, and increase his respect 
for the courageous, aggressive, far-sighted spirit in which the enterprise 
of foreign missions in general is prosecuted today and the wisdom 
with which its methods are adapted to the needs of particular fields. 
The sharpest critics of foreign missions can hardly charge it with 
adherence to an antiquated theology, or with neglect of the opportunity 
for practical beneficence which every mission-field offers. The Toronto 
convention discussed not only “world-wide evangelization” in the 
narrower sense of the phrase, but medical, educational, and industrial 
missions. The claims even of missionary athletics and gymnastics 
were not overlooked. 

In the past, the “watchword” of the volunteer movement —the 
evangelization of the world in this generation—has appeared to 
apprehensive critics to imply the deliberate acceptance by its supporters 
of an eschatology unwarranted by any but the most literal and the 
narrowest theory of inspiration, and thus to bring under suspicion the 
saneness of the movement itself. But the famous motto which, not- 
withstanding the objections brought against it, has unquestionably 
been one of the elements of the success of the movement, is susceptible, 
like the prayer-meeting pledge of the Christian Endeavor Society, of 
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more than one interpretation. The bishop of Toronto in his opening 
address to the convention took pains to distinguish between “the 
plain duty of the church to preach the gospel to every creature within 
this generation,” and ‘the transcendant issue of the conversion of the 
world ;” and it does not appear from the reports that there was any- 
one to urge, as against this eminently safe position, the extravagant 
end-of-the-world doctrine upon which the China Inland Mission, for 
example, used to base its appeals. Mr. Mott, indeed, claimed that the 
watchword “has won its way to a very general acceptance, not only 
among students, but also among leaders of the missionary enterprise.” 
This may be true. What is certain is that it is not now commonly 
understood in any such sense as to differentiate the volunteers in their 
missionary motive and expectation from the great body of Christian 
believers who pray continually for the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It might have been taken for granted that these addresses and dis 
cussions would show no trace of denominational ambitions and 
rivalries. But the case is even better than this. There is little or no 
talk even of “Christian unity.” Why waste time over an accepted fact? 
Men who are chiefly bent upon the extension and aggrandizement of a 
particular denomination do not, in general, seek for employment 
abroad. 

It remains to call attention to the emphasis which this collection of 
addresses puts upon education. It could not have been otherwise, of 
course, when students composed the audience. But it means more for 
the future of missions than we realize perhaps, that the most enthusi- 
astic and influential assemblies of missionary workers are thoroughly 
committed to the sound and wholesome doctrine that however urgent 
the obligation to evangelize the world in this generation may seem, 
that obligation can only be successfully discharged by instructed and 
disciplined men. Of such men there have never been enough in the 
foreign service of the church. 

Mr. Beach has compiled, primarily for the use of Student Volunteer 
Study Classes, two books‘ quite unrivaled in the range and minute- 
ness of the missionary information presented. The Geography, an 
octavo volume of 570 pages, offers in twenty-one chapters an account, 
geographical, political, and religious, of the missionary fields of the 

4A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions. By HARLAN P. BEACH. Vol. I, 


Geography, 571 pages; $4. Vol. II, Aas. New York: Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, 1901 and 1903. 
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world, including chapters on “ Missions to the Jews,” “ Fields Practi- 
cally Unoccupied ;” and “ Japanese and Chinese in Christian Lands.” 
This ambitious undertaking is carried out on the whole in a satisfactory 
fashion if one remembers that the book does not profess to be a history 
of missions, but rather an account of the present condition of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. But since historical narrative is not, and indeed, 
cannot be, neglected altogether, one finds it difficult to account for the 
omission in the chapter on India, for instance, of such names as Cary, 
Martyn, Duff. Under Africa there is no mention of Livingstone or 
Mackenzie, and the merest incidental mention, under Burmah, of 
Judson. Nothing is said of the various Somaj movements of India, 
numerically unimportant, no doubt, but of great significance in a sur- 
vey of the religious condition of that country. Further there appears 
to be in certain cases a curious disproportion in the relative amount of 
space given tothese missionary fields. ‘The Panoramic View of South 
America,” mostly geographical information, comprises twenty-one 
pages, while the “ Missionary Force of China and its Distribution ” 
claims only twenty-five; Mexico has twenty-two pages, as against 
twenty-four for Burmah and Ceylon. It may be said in general that 
the American continent receives larger treatment than its strictly non- 
Christian population would entitle itto. But these criticisms are rela- 
tively unimportant qualifications of the indisputable merits of the 
book. The Geography must go at once into the working library of the 
student of missions. He will find its matter always readable and in 
general trustworthy, and its clear convenient paragraphing, its skilful 
use of different styles of type, its indispensable index and its classified 
bibliography of missions will persuade him after a short trial to place 
it on the shelf of the books which one must have always at hand. 

The value of the Geography, issued two years ago, has been greatly 
enhanced by the recent appearance of its companion quarto volume, 
the At/as. That the publication of this book should have been delayed 
is not surprising. The wonder is that the enormous amount of mate- 
rial it contains should ever have been hammered into shape at all. 
The atlas presents to the student, an “ Alphabetical List of Protestant 
Missionary Societies,” with date of organization, denomination, nation- 
ality, fields; twelve pages of “Statistics of Protestant Missions” 
arranged under countries and societies, and a “ Map-Index to Protes- 
tant Missionary Stations.” The maps, eighteen in number, with 
numerous insets, designate the missionary stations by the use of red 
lines and an elaborate system of signs and letters, with the key printed 
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on the margin. It is apparent even to a hasty examination of the 
atlas that the most patient industry has gone into the preparation of this 
large and varied apparatus. The “index” of stations, for example, con- 
tains more than 5,000 entries with such particulars as reference to map, 
initial letters of society, date of organization, special forms of work, 
number and compensation of workers. The attempt has been made to 
mark upon the maps every station, even the smallest, at which organ- 
ized Protestant missionary work is carried on. That there are errors 
and omissions in this incredible accumulation of particulars, large and 
small, may be taken for granted. Neither Mr. Beach nor his proof- 
readers lay claim to infallibility. It goes without saying also that 
the accuracy of the maps and tables prepared at such a cost is somewhat 
lessened with every day that passes. No one realizes this fact more 
keenly than the laborious compiler. But it would be easy to exagger- 
ate the practical importance of this slowly increasing defect. Really 
it isnot a matter of vital importance even to the rigidly scientific seeker 
after facts whether there are eleven or thirteen native male teachers at 
Mangari Station, whether the membership of the native church at 
Han-tee is fouror seven. His conclusions will not be sensibly vitiated. 
One may continue to consult the atlas for years to come with a profit 
not seriously lessened because he must make allowance for these una- 
voidable and anticipated imperfections. Mr. Beach has done all that 
intelligence and industry can accomplish in this presentation of the 
condition of the missionary endeavor of Protestantism at the begining 
of the twentieth century. 

If Dr. Zwemer’s expectations that the twentieth century is to be 
pre-eminently acentury of missions to Moslems is well supported, the 
first complete biography in English of the thirteenth century pioneer 
in Moslem missions should prove a timely book.’ It is indeed a read- 
able and useful book for any time. Not that there is anything new to 
be said of Raymond Lull himself six hundred years after his martyr- 
dom, or that his philosophical writings, once taken so seriously by 
European students, can still afford nutriment to any inquirer. Buta 
missionary church today cannot afford to forget the profligate courtier 
of six hundred years ago, who turned from a life of pleasure-seeking 
at the call of his Lord to spend fifty years in the endeavor to over- 
throw by means of philosophical treatises, backed up by such personal 
testimonv as he was able to offer, a system of religion avowedly hostile 


5 Raymond Lull, First Missionary to the Moslems. By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1902. xii-++172 pages. $0.75, met. 
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to Christianity. His labored and ingenious demonstrations of the 
logical impossibility of Mohammedanism have gone their way into 
forgetfulness, along with countless similar refutations of error, and the 
personal testimony offered at the risk of his life was not widely heard. 
The work failed. The man lives. Raymond Lull was schoolman, 
mystic, monk ; that is to say, he belonged to his century. But the 
spirit which dwelt in him is the undying spirit of all Christian cen- 
turies. ‘ He who loves not,” he said, “lives not: he who lives by the 
life cannot die.” 

Dr. Zwemer’s little volume offers to the reader an easy and attractive 
page, is furnished with an introduction by Mr. Robert E. Speer which 
is too good to be skipped, and with photographs of scenes memorable 
in the life of Raymond Lull, and other illustrative matter. It is also 
equipped with an astonishing bibliography of 321 titles by Lull, and a 
score of books about him. The material from these sources, or so 
much of it as is now available, appears to have been industriously 
sifted and the trustworthy and significant information thus gained is 
put together with a literary man’s good taste and sense of proportion. 

Two books, put out by the Presbyterian Publication Board may be 
briefly described. Presbyterian Home Missions ® is “a history embracing 
the whole scope of Presbyterian home missions until now.” Its “scope” 
is wide enough to include in its evangelizing effort the Indians of the 
Northwest, the Southwest, and Alaska, the Mormons, the Mountaineers 
of the Appalachian region, the Mexicans, the foreign population of 
our great cities, and the people of Porto Rico and Cuba. The home 
missionary of the twentieth century goes far afield. There are besides 
chapters at the beginning and at the end of the book having to do with 
the denominational missionary record. Dr. Doyle writes ina straight- 
forward, readable fashion, offering facts, names, dates in abundance, 
and sparing the reader hortatory and sentimental verbiage. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly of 1902 celebrated the cen- 
tennial of its organized home-mission work by a day and a half of 
addresses. There are twenty-nine of them altogether in this volume, 
formal and informal, long and short, addresses by eminent Presbyter- 
ian pastors, by home missionaries, by representatives of “ sister 
boards,” by representatives of home-mission societies of other denom- 
inations, last of all, by Theodore Roosevelt, president of the United 
States. 

6 Presbyterian Home Missions. An Account of the Home Missions of the Pres- 
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It was a great occasion, and the celebration was worthy of it. 
The addresses are spirited, interesting, effective, sometimes eloquent, 
never merely entertaining and trivial. The “contents” pages of 
the book alone would repay study as an instructive lesson in the art 
of program making. Would that all anniversary committees of 
arrangement might take it seriously to heart.’ No one is given a 
place upon it merely because he is a ‘“ denominational leader,” or a 
“ magnetic platform-speaker.”” A man’s acquaintance with and share 
in the work commemorated constitute his only claim to this privilege ; 
and it follows from this principle of selection that each speaker has a 
definite something to say and that his address finds its definite place in 
the program. So skilfully indeed are these addresses fitted one to 
another that a book of only one hundred and seventy pages presents 
a narrative of the century’s achievement in Presbyterian home mis- 
sions as logical in arrangement and sustained in interest as though its 
pages had been the work of one hand. 

Leavening the Nation® is a capital book for the Sunday-school and 
the mission-circle libraries, narrating as it does the great organized 
religious movement which, beginning with the nineteenth century, has 
carried Protestant Christianity across the continent, and planted 
churches and Christian schools wherever population centered. It hasa 
genuine historical interest also, the interest of American history at that, 
in its accounts of the Northwest Territory, the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Pacific Northwest, and the Mexican Cession; and it is brought down 
to date in the narrative of what the churches are doing today for the 
Christianizing of Alaska, Cuba, and Porto Rico. Dr. Clark takes a 
broad view of the questions with which he deals and writes in a style 
that commands respect. 

The claim of the Aitstory of Wachovia® to be classed in the litera- 
ture of missions is of the slenderest. The Moravians, who settled 
Wachovia in 1753, began fifty years later a mission to the Cherokee 
and Creek Indians ; and thirty years later still the United Brethren’s 


7 Centennial of Home Missions in Connection with the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, New York 
city, May 16-20, 1902. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-Schoo] Work, 1902. 288 pages. $1, mez. 
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Home Mission Society of North Carolina was organized, and evange- 
lists were sent to the mountaineers of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Of this small missionary undertaking there is little to tell, or Dr. 
Clewell did not think it worth the telling, for the matter is dismissed in 
nine pages of a volume of over three hundred and fifty pages. The book, 
otherwise, has the interest which attaches to local or county histories. 
Residents of Wachovia and members of the Moravian church may 
find it readable and the specialist in American history will perhaps 
glean from it some serviceable facts. The material has been indus- 
triously collected, but unfortunately it is not well organized, and trivial 
particulars get an attention they can hardly deserve. The Right Rev. 
Edward Rondthaler contributes a useful chapter on ‘‘ The Doctrinal 
Position of the Moravian Church,” and Adelaide L. Fries an “ His- 
torical Sketch of the Moravian Church.” 
A. K. PARKER. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE lives of Christian saints, heroes, and teachers are not the least 
valuable part of the literature of practical theology. The present day 
is notable for the admirable volumes of Christian biography which 
teach by example the virtues of the faith. Such is Zhe Life of Dr. 
Joseph Parker, by W. Adamson.’ Although this biography appears 
so soon after the death of Dr. Parker, it has not been hastily prepared. 
The author began it years ago and it bears the marks of faithful, 
thorough work. He vividly depicts the brilliant career of this unusually 
able man, and at least measurably reveals the secret of his power. He 
came of sturdy Northumbrian stock. His father was by trade a mason, 
and in religious belief an uncompromising Calvinist. Theson inherited 
a sound body and had by nature rare intellectual powers. While not 
a college graduate, he was carefully drilled in Latin and Greek and in 
translating and paraphrasing the Greek New Testament. He began to 
preach when he was eighteen years old, and continued to proclaim the 
truth of the gospel with ever-increasing enthusiasm for fifty-four years. 
He made preaching his supreme work. He spared no pains in pre- 
paring for the pulpit. He did, to be sure, write many books, some of 
which, like Aece Deus, Ad Clerum, The Paraclete, The Priesthood of 
Christ, The People’s Bible (in twenty-four volumes), and Zhe People’s 
Family Prayer-Book, are of a high order of excellence; but all of his 


* The Life of Joseph Parker, Pastor of City Temple, London. By WILLIAM 
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writings contributed to the richness and effectiveness of his sermons. 
He was very independent in his thinking and manner of working; he 
was always simply himself. His discourses were largely expository, 
but seldom lacking in unity. With all his soul he held to the great 
doctrines of grace, and especially to the deity of Christ, but with sweet 
charity towards all who differed from him. His pulpit prayers were 
tender and sympathetic. He was an ardent friend of the poor and 
did much to lighten their burdens. In his three pastorates at Ban- 
bury, Manchester, and London he was marvelously successful both in 
gathering great audiences and in winning men to Christ. Still he was 
not perfect. He was a man of like passions with ourselves. He was 
sometimes mistaken in his judgments. At times he was stern and 
tender, magnanimous and exacting all in an hour. But just what he 
was in public and private, in his pulpit and in his home, the author 
clearly reveals. This is the test of good biography. It would be easy 
to find fault. In the latter part of his book the author seems to be 
merely an interested chronicler rather than a biographer. He records 
events without adequately analyzing them. Yet he manages, largely 
at times through the utterances of others, to keep clearly before us the 
great personality that he so ardently admires. A quarter of a century 
hence, when the perspective has lengthened, someone who has a genius 
for biographical writing, may be able to give the world a still more 
truthful picture of one of the foremost preachers of the nineteenth 
century, but we are glad to receive at this early day a biography of 
Dr. Parker so thorough and trustworthy as this. 

A discourse in commemoration of Phillips Brooks, delivered in 
Trinity Church, Boston, on the twenty-third day of last January, the 
tenth anniversary of his death, is published as a “study” of that eminent 
preacher by his successor in the office of bishop.* The eulogist briefly 
but clearly sets forth the doctrinal conceptions of his distinguished 
predecessor, his profound sympathy with truth wheresoever found and 
by whomsoever held, his new statement of fundamental gospel doc- 
trine, his loyalty to the Episcopal church, combined with the most 
ardent fellowship for all of whatever name who sincerely love Jesus 
Christ. This admirable address is a valuable supplement to the great ° 
biography of Phillips Brooks by Professor Allen. 

On the border line between biography and homiletic literature is 


2 Phillips Brooks: A Study. By WILLIAM LAWRENCE. Boston: Houghton, 
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another volume.’ Dr. Park, commemorated by these sermons, lived to 
the ripe age of ninety-one. In his early manhood he was a Congre- 
gational pastor at Braintree, Mass. For eleven years he held the 
chair of sacred rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, and then 
became professor of sacred theology, and for thirty-four years adorned 
that chair. He was one of the founders of the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
served on its staff of editors for fifty-six years. Hediedin1goo. For 
many years he took high rank among the most distinguished theo- 
logians of our country. Some sane observers, who were well qualified 
to judge, thought that for a quarter of a century he was without a peer. 
However, in his day he was sometimes regarded with more or less 
suspicion as a thinker who entertained some notions that had a danger- 
ous tendency. But he held with unrelaxing grip to the deity of Jesus 
Christ, and the doctrine that Christ, by the shedding of his blood, made 
an atonement for our sins. He had the profoundest sympathy with 
the memorable generalization of the late Professor Henry B. Smith of 
New York: “ The great fact of objective Christianity is incarnation in 
order to atonement. The great fact of subjective Christianity is union 
with Christ whereby we receive the atonement.” As he apprehended 
the teachings of Scripture, Christ was not an evolution from beneath, 
but came down from heaven and, as God incarnate, bore the penalty 
due to our sins. 

But whatever may be the present estimate of him as a theologian, 
he was by common consent a preacher of unusual power. Whenever 
it was announced at Andover that he was to occupy the pulpit the 
church was always packed with a throng of eager listeners. Nor were 
their high expectations ever disappointed. He read his sermons, but 
was not closely confined to his manuscript, while his emphasis gave 
wonderful impact to his thoughts. He held a conspicuous place 
among the ablest preachers of the nineteenth century. His thought 
was profound. He pierced to the very heart of the subjects that he 
discussed in the pulpit, yet his style was as clear as a sunbeam. He 
was also full of that fire which the truth kindled in his very bones. 
As he composed his sermons eternal realities rose clear on his vision 
-and touched his heart, so that the things not seen became to him more 
real than the solid earth beneath his feet, and were proclaimed with 
an energy born of the intensest conviction. His preaching fairly met 
the demands of reason, but never failed to grip the conscience. He 


3 Memorial Collection of Sermons. By EDWARDS A. PARK. Compiled by his 
daughter. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1902. 320 pages. $1.50. 
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preached to the whole man, both to the head and to the heart. He 
had a rare combination of gifts; he was at the same time a profound 
theologian and a popular preacher. In this volume, the sermons on 
“The Theology of the Intellect and that of the Feelings,” and “All 
the Moral Attributes of God are Comprehended in His Love,” are 
worthy of study both by theologians and preachers; while his dis- 
courses on “ The Dividing Line” and “ Not Far from the Kingdom of 
God” arrest the attention and possess unusual pungency and power. 
Dr. Park also made important contributions to homiletical litera- 
ture. Extended articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra of 1872-73 on “The 
Structure of a Sermon,” and on ‘The Three Fundamental Methods 
of Preaching,” are replete with practical suggestions. 

We pass to a volume of practical exposition.‘ After the preface, 
table of contents, and the revised version of the epistle of James, the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon divides his book into two parts. He begins 
the first part with a brief, pithy introduction, and then presents the 
general characteristics of the epistle in a fascinating way. He findsin 
it the self-revelation of its author, his philosophy of life, and his 
thoughts about God. Who he was, and the character and condition 
of those to whom he wrote, receive ample and suggestive treatment. 
In the second part of the volume the epistle is popularly yet thor- 
oughly expounded. The current of thought that unifies the whole is 
clearly traced. The apostle’s point of view and the vital connection 
of the various subjects treated by him are kept constantly before the 
reader. The innermost meaning of the key-words of the epistle is 
admirably brought out. The relation of James’s thought to the truth 
in other parts of the Bible, and especially to the utterances of Christ, 
is interestingly revealed. The author’s words are largely Saxon and 
his style is clear as crystal. Any preacher who wishes to expound in 
popular discourses the pre-eminently practical epistle of James, let 
him read and digest this volume together with that of the late Dr. R. 
W. Dale on the same epistle, at the same time thoroughly studying 
the epistle in Greek, and he will be well equipped for his important 
task. 

Each essay in the two attractive volumes* of Dr. Watkinson is 
based upon, or suggested by, a text of Scripture. The essays have a 


4 The Wisdom of James the Just. By W. Boyp CARPENTER, Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. New York: Whittaker, 1903. xlx-+ 253 pages. $1.25. 
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sermonic flavor. Some of them have formal divisions, and in one 
instance, in the application of a thought, the author uses the second 
person “ you,” as though he were directly grappling with an audience. 
So that these studies are either sermons thrown for publication into the 
form of essays, or else the author’s habit of sermonizing unwittingly 
asserts itself and makes his essays sermonic. In the author’s thought 
there is nothing commonplace. It is decidedly fresh and alluring. 
It is clearly and forcefully expressed. We have not found in all these 
dissertations a single obscure or slovenly sentence. The analogies 
by which the truths presented are illustrated and enforced are abun- 
dant and unusually pertinent. They are suggested by a wide range 
of objects and reveal the author’s breadth of observation and reading. 
And to crown all, these studies are pre-eminently practical; they 
pierce to the very center of Christian and human experience and 
“come home to men’s business and bosoms.” Let all who love litera- 
ture that is pure in form and pregnant with thought read these essays. 

The twenty-six addresses of Rev. J. H. Jowett were first published 
in the Examiner, an English newspaper. They awakened so much 
interest that there was a popular demand for them in a more perma- 
nent form—hence the publication of this book. Although they are 
called addresses the style lacks directness and is rather that of the 
essay. For this reason they are all the more attractive and interesting 
to the general reader. They are bright, suggestive expositions of texts 
of Scripture. They are crisp and fresh. New views are constantly 
opened up which commend themselves as being the innermost truth 
of the gospel and of Christian experience. The truth unfolded is 
abundantly illustrated by facts with which we are familiar in common 
life. If anyone thirsts after the springs of divine truth he will find 
many of them uncovered before him in these simple, forceful essays. 
This book shows that its author is a worthy successor of the late Dr. 
R. W. Dale, and that is justly according to him high praise. 

A translation of George Christian Dieffenbach’s Evangelische Haus- 
Agende has been made by Professor Charles E. Hay.’ It is a series of 
devotional meditations on weighty passages of Scripture pertaining to 
the priestly work and passion of Christ. These meditative disserta- 
tions cover the six weeks of the Lenten season. The warp and woof 
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of them is the great doctrine of redemption through the voluntary suf- 
fering of Jesus Christ. They are written in a style clear, simple and 
pure. All who desire to cultivate the devotional spirit will find them 
helpful. Following each meditation is a short, fervent prayer, and at 
the close of the volume is the history of the Lord’s passion in the 
words of the four evangelists. The sacramentarianism of these medi- 
tations will be distasteful to some. The author assumes that baptism 
imparts spiritual life, and that “every communicant at the Lord’s 
Table receives with the mouth the body and blood of Christ.” From 
this papistical doctrine Lutheranism unhappily never freed itself. 
The difference between the transubstantiation of Rome and the con- 
substantiation of Luther is so slight and obscure that ordinary mortals 
can scarcely discern it. If, as these meditations teach, we receive 
Christ by faith, then we do not receive him by the mouth. 

A sermon of Henry Ward Beecher is printed without preface or 
introduction, so that we have no hint as to the reason for its publica- 
tion.* We do not find it among the author’s discourses which are 
before us, so it may not hitherto have been in print. It is simply an 
average sermon of Mr. Beecher. In it he contends that we should not 
make the most mysterious doctrines of the gospel the test of orthodoxy 
and church membership, but rather the possession of the spirit of 
Christ. While he declares his own firm belief in the doctrine of the 
trinity and gives forceful reasons for it, he does not think that such 
belief should be the test by which we determine Christian character. 

In passing to Christian institutions we notice, first, one of the books 
in “The Oxford Library of Practical Theology,” written and published 
for the special benefit of the laity of the Church of England. In this 
volume? our author discusses briefly, but clearly and suggestively, the 
canon of scripture, creeds, apostolical succession, episcopacy, western 
liturgies, church festivals, the Catholic church and national churches, 
penitence, and monasticism. He writes as a sturdy churchman, for 
churchmen, and from a churchman’s point of view. He maintains 
that the Catholic church is the divinely-appointed channel of God’s 
grace ; believers without her pale may be saved, however, through the 
uncovenanted mercies of God; her grace and authority are expressed 
through her apostolic ministry, which is linked in unbroken succession 

8 The Background of Mystery. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Boston: The Pil- 
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to the apostles; Christ conferred on this ministry the power to for- 
give sins; baptism administered by them to infants regenerates them ; 
he who partakes of the consecrated bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper 
partakes of the body and blood of Christ. The Church of England, while 
it repudiated the papacy, made no organic changes in the Catholic 
church, and so continues to be a part of it. The utterances of 
ecumenical councils are as authoritative as the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. Happily many able scholars of the Anglican church 
utterly repudiate such papistical dogmas. ‘The author is ecclesiastical 
and hierarchical rather than biblical. We can commend this volume 
to all who wish to understand the doctrines of highchurchism. 

In Zhe King and His Kingdom” the author treats first of theology 
and second of church organization. His chief contention is that 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are in the word of God. If by faith we 
receive the word of God into our minds and hearts, we thereby receive 
Christ and the Spirit. The Spirit enlightens, convicts, renews, and 
sanctifies men only through the written word. This thought is pre- 
sented with wearisome iteration. Church organization is wholly of the 
Lord. To choose church officers by vote is unscriptural. They are 
appointed by Christ and the Spirit. To call a pastor is contrary to the 
teaching of the New Testament, and makes him a hireling. The book 
abounds in one-sided statements and half truths which are always the 
most mischievous untruths. The style is exceedingly diffuse. If the 
volume were condensed into half the space it would be greatly 
improved. The spelling and punctuation are original and marvelous. 
Throughout the bouk there is a merciless slaughter of the king’s 
English. Here and there, however, the author has dropped a gem. He 
says: ‘‘Agnostics doubt everything and believe nothing.” “No gush, 
however beautiful, can supply the place of gospel teaching.” “You 
cannot love like the Savior and lie like the devil.” The mission of 
the apostles was to bear witness to the death and resurrection of Christ. 
“*Of course a witness can have no successor.” That is terse, unan- 
swerable logic. If the whole book were like that it would be incon- 
ceivably better than it is. 

In a monograph on the Agapé™ the author criticises an article on the 
same subject, written by Pierre Batiffol, of Toulouse, for the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie, in which he maintains that in 1 Cor. 11: 18-34, Paul makes 

10 The King and His Kingdom. In Two Parts. By J. CARROLL STARK. Hamil- 
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no reference to the agapé; and also that the supposed reference to it 
by Tertullian is a misinterpretation of him. He refers, Batiffol con- 
tends, not to the agapé supper, but to the eucharist assembly, and espe- 
cially to the collection there taken for the poor and for the confessors. 
Thus the word agapé in Latin took on the meaning of alms, and spe- 
cially designated a meal given by the rich laity to the old women who 
were cared for by the church. This use of the word did not, however, 
appear till the third century, and it disappeared in the fifth. Our 
author sharply attacks Batiffol’s position, and shows that Augustine 
and most of the ablest exegetes, both ancient and modern, hold that 
the agapé existed in the Corinthian church, and that Paul when he set 
things in order there (1 Cor. 11:34) separated it from the eucharist. 
Anyone who has occasion to examine the subject of the agapé will 
find this monograph useful. 

The author of Afostolic Order and Unity” was for thirty-five years 
a missionary of the Church of England in Persia and the Punjab, and 
in hearty Christian fellowship with the missionaries of all denomina- 
tions. But during that period his own church at home was split “into 
two almost hostile camps,” one seeking unity with the Greek church 
and that of Rome, the other unity of spirit with all who love and serve 
Christ ; one emphasizing church organization, the other apostolic doc- 
trine and practice. This led the author to a careful investigation of 
all that the New Testament and the apostolic fathers say concerning 
church officers and their powers. From this historic survey he con- 
cludes that the primitive churches were modeled after the Jewish syna- 
gogue instead of the temple; that in them there was no sacerdotalism 
or episcopacy in the modern sense, and that when such episcopacy 
began to appear in the second century it was wholly confined to indi- 
vidual local churches ; and that the doctrine of apostolic succession, as 
held by the Roman Catholic church and the Church of England, has 
no recognition or foundation in the New Testament or in the writings 
of the apostolic Fathers. His discussion of the epistle of Clement, the 
Didaché, Ignatius, and Polycarp is just and scholarly. He contends 
simply for the truth. He is charitable in statement, irenical in spirit, 
and writes to promote the brotherhood of all true believers in Christ 
irrespective of the church organizations to which they belong. 

Professor Davison’s ordination charge‘ was delivered first before 
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the Irish Wesleyan annual conference in Dublin and repeated, in 
1902, at Gravel Lane Chapel, Manchester. It is comprehensive and 
scriptural in thought and full of apostolic fervor and force. Here and 
there are pithy, quotable sentences. ‘The only true successors of the 
apostles today are men who work in apostolic spirit, after apostolic 
fashion, for apostolic ends.” This is a parody on Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s famous utterance, “Nothing is important in this world but per- 
sons ; nothing is important in persons but character.” 
GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 
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